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2. Despatch of Mr. Secretary Huskisson to the Governor of the 
Bahamas, on the Subject of the Cruelties perpetrated by Henry and 
Helen Moss on a Female Negro Slave who died under the infliction, 
and the Application for Remission of their Punishment. Dated 
Downing Street, Sept. 28, 1827 From the Anti-Slavery Monthly 
Reporter for April, 1829. 


ISTORY tells of an individual, who believed he had 

travelled for seven years in foreign countries and there done 
many notable acts, when the truth was that he had dipped his 
head into a pail of water and taken it out again. Very much 
like this is the history of that metaphorical personage, the type 
of all that is foolish and deceivable in nations, in whom under 
one bestial appellation is concentrated the description of the 
ignorance and gullibility of the British community. Believing 
himself to be wise, it is impossible to tell the time when he became a 
fool. He said, ‘I am rich, and increased with goods, and have 
need of nothing; and knew not that he was wretched, and 
miserable, and poor, and blind, and naked.’ Puffed up with the 
idea that he was something and somebody, he winked and ran 
his head quietly into the endurance of such frauds, as could 
never have befallen any body that was in the habit of walking 
with his eyes open, or was humble enough to conceive that he 
might possibly be made a dupe. 

Not that the man positively would not take his fingers out of 
the fire when they were burning. On the contrary, nobod 
made more turmoil when he knew that he was hurt. But his 
coat might be taken off his back, by any body that would tell 
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him a long story. He was a man of one idea, or at most, of two ; 
but it was only necessary to go as far as three, to leave him in 
utter bewilderment. For example, he knew well enough, that 
he did not like to be robbed and murdered himself. This was 
tdea Number One; and it is supposed that he had as clear a 
comprehension of it, as mathematicians have of Euclid. He 
had a glimmering too, that it was not for his interest, that 
people should be robbed ‘and murdered somewhere else ; ‘pro- 
vided it was in a neighbouring parish, or at ail events in some 
parish where he apprehended a distant possibility that he might 
be murdered himself. But if it was further off than this, the 
question was too much for him. It was the triple idea which 
he could never comprehend, that he could have any thing to do 
with felony, where he never intended to adventure his own 
person. If an injury was done to himself, or to any person 
within the degree of third cousin, there was nobody that made 
a more exemplary bawling for the constable. When a woman 
in his own neighbourhood had ‘ whipt two female ’prentices to 
death, and hid them in the coal-hole,’ he thought hanging was 
too good for her; and there he stood, when the miserable wretch 
was brought out to just and necessary punishment,—trying to 
overwhelm her sinful soul with more than dying horror, by 
adding at. that fearful moment the expression of his unforgive- 
ness and his hate. But when the same thing was done in a 


parish a little further off,—and that not by accident, but as part. 


and parcel of a system which the whole parish, with their over- 
seers at their head, had risen up to defend,—he quietly went 
home, and paid a tax to enable the like to be done again. He 
erumbled much of the hardness of times, and the difficulty an 
honest man had to live; but not one word did he say against 
the imposition of a poll-tax to enable the Esther «a of 
the West Indies to ride, not in a cart, but in their coaches. 
On the contrary, he went home, and called his wife and chil- 
dren, and after asking if they had said their prayers, he said 
to them, ‘I have seen a woman hanged this morning. I was 
never so pleased in my life. And now send for some sugar 
for breakfast; and when you pay eleven-pence for the sugar, 
take care that you pay the penny for the West-Indians.’ It 
never occurred to him or his gaping brood,—though, to say 
the truth, they were well-intentioned persons enough in their 
way,—that their representatives and every body’s representa- 
tives, were taxing them and every body, not for any benefit 
that was to arise to them or the community, but simply that 
the proceeds of this taxation might find their way into the 
pockets of such persons as, in their own parish, they thought 
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hanging was too good for. It was quite certain that these persons, 
and all the mischief and misery attendant on their system, 
existed solely because the people of Great Britain were taxed 
to pay for it, and could not exist without it. They were as clearly 
raised, supported, and kept in existence by a rate laid upon the 
ae of Great Britain, as a poor-house or a county hospital. 

hey could not pay for their whip-leather, unless an extra tax 
was laid on the produce of other British possessions, for the 
purpose of obliging the British consumer to put the difference 
into the pockets of the West-Indians. The people of Great 
Britain, in fact,—the same people who give themselves airs when 
they get into foreign parts, by reason of their freedom,—pay a 
poll-tax for the support of slavery and slave-owners in the West 
Indies. But all this, the simple man and his brood would never 
have found out to their dying iw. He would have been shocked 
if he had been asked to contribute to the maintenance of a 
receiver of stolen goods in his own street. If the parish officer 
had come to intimate to him, that his wife and daughters 
were to be rated, to rebuild the. houses of ill fame that were 
lately burnt at Temple Bar, all his reverence for the authorities 
would not have prevented him from knocking him down. But 
when he was to pay for the same kind of thing by instalments 
upon every piece of sugar the same wife and daughters put into 
their mouths, it was quite beyond him to find out, of his own 
pure brain, that there was any thing degrading in the affair. 
In short, he would have paid for a fire to roast his own father, 
and salt to eat him with, if it had only been put to him in the 
shape of a duty on faggots, or an exciseman in the salt-box. 

“There is not one word of jest or exaggeration in all this. 
It is a plain unadorned statement of what is taking place with 
every Englishman at every hour. The English people, high 
and low, hate slavery and injustice as much as any body does. 
They have had their hours of struggle, which have taught them 
why they hate them; and the issue of the contest has left 
them, in many respects, the foremost of the world in the 
general march of liberty and civilization. But they pay a 

ll-tax for no reason on earth but that the abettors of slavery 
in their colonies may have whips instead of no whips. They 
suffer themselves to be basely bullied,—or more properly, past 
ministries, from inward affection to the bad cause, have suf- 
fered themselves to be basely bullied as their representa- 
tives,—by men whom they are at the very moment paying to 
support. They allow the slave-drivers in the West Indies to 
shake their hardened fists in every British face,—and their 
agents in this country to cover ribald abuse every honest 
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man and woman who raises a voice in opposition,—and all the 
while they are positively paying a penny in the shilling on all 
the sugar they eat, for no reason on earth but that the thing they 
hate may be carried on, and because it could not be carried on 
without it. If the West-Indian islands with all their abomina- 
tions were to sink into the sea to-morrow, the British people 
instead of being losers, would be immense gainers. They would 
be the gainers of all they now pay in the shape of taxation 
for their support ; which only goes to keep coaches for the 
agents of the injustice, and buy boroughs to enable them to 
support their cause in parliament. The whole ‘ West-Indian body ’ 
as they call themselves, is nothing but one large fraud. Every 
thing is a fraud which supports one set of men upon the 
earnings of another. It is a robbery on a large scale upon the 
people of England ; who are plundered of the earnings of their 
labour, and in return have the pleasure of seeing the ‘ West- 
Indian body’ living upon their money. That this is true, is proved 
by the fact, that the whole West-Indian system together, cannot 
be carried on without being supported by a tax. Whip as he 
will, the slave-driver does not make both ends meet, till the 
people of England are taxed to pay the difference. ‘They must 
be made to pay ten per cent more for sugar than it can be got 
for in the East Indies or other places; and then ten per cent 
finds its way into the West-Indian’s pocket. It is clearly 
all a cheat, as much as ring-dropping. Out of nothing, 
nothing can come; and where men cannot get rich unless 
the people of England raise it for them by subscription, 
it is mere trick and legerdemain to point to their riches as 
increasing wealth. If part of the money finds its way into 
the hands of government in the shape of further taxation, the 
real nature of the transaction is only like a government’s 
oo se to get rich by levying a contribution on the gains of 
highwaymen. The tax and the unjust gain of which it is a 
part, can only be taken from some honest man to begin with ; 
which can make no gain in the aggregate. If ships and sailors 
are employed in the dishonest trade, they would also be em- 
ployed in the honest trade as much. There would be just as 
much shipping employed in bringing home honest sugar, as 
sugar which the people is robbed to pay for. No man denies, or 
pretends to deny, the truth of all this. No man, with common 
regard for his own cause, will put down an assertion to the con- 
trary on paper, which shall give an opportunity of displaying its 
fallacy piece-meal. 

The colonists are in the habit of blustering about their “ pro- 
perty,” and their “ vested rights.” God knows what term 
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of possession may give these men a right to a sanguinary wrong. 
But in his mercy he has made a nearer way ; he has not left us 
to be troubled with the question. Do the West-Indians set up 
any claim to our property? Do they advance any right to 
make us subscribe for the flogging of women in Jamaica ? 
Is the House of Commons bound to impose such taxes for 
the support of slavery, ‘as the planters will sanction?’* If 
not, then the West-Indians have overshot their mark. They 
have bullied and insulted an honest and a generous people; 
where their only chance for existence lay in conciliation and 
submission. They have talked loud of what they would do, 
and what they would not do; forgetting that all the time they 
hung by the mere thread of the volition of the English people, 
for doing any thing or being any thing. Ministers, too, have 
existed, mean enough to play into the hands of the originators 
of the fraud, and to speak as if there really was some diffi- 
culty in making the colonists accede to any terms the British 
government should intimate; knowing all the time that they 
exist but by the fiat of the government operating in the shape 
of exactions on the people. If the West-Indians are unma- 
nageable, stop their rations. If they can keep themselves, let 
them take their own way, like other people that can keep them- 
selves. But if they cannot, then let them, like other paupers, sub- 
mit to the directions of those that pay for them ; and do not let 
us be troubled with the insolence and bad propensities of the 
great poor-house in the Antilles. If Helen Moss is to be sup- 
ported by a rate upon the parish, Helen Moss shall be quiet, 
and have neither slaves nor apprentices to flog; or else Helen 
Moss shall be put on low diet, till she finds the difference be- 
tween rubbing pepper into girls eyes in the West Indies, and 
being insolent to honest men in England who are paying for her 


keep. + 


* © With regard to the Sugar Colonies, settle the slave question in such 
a manner as the planters will sanction.’—Blackwood’s Ed. Mag. July, 





1829, p. 115. 

+ Betract from the Speech of Sir James Macintosh in the House of 
Commons, June 3, 1829. From the Anti-Slavery Monthly Reporter for 
June, 1829.—* The Hon. Member [Mr. H. Gurney] had had recourse to a 
species of argument respecting the case of the Mosses, which he remem- 
bered was used at the beginning of the debates on the proposed abolition 
of the slave trade. A great West India proprietor said, on the occasion to 
which he had alluded, that the House might as well judge of the morals of 
England by the records of the Old Bailey, as judge of the character of 
the West India planters from a few occurrences selected for the purpose of 
making an unfavourable impression on the public. To this Mr. Fox re- 
plied—“ I do not wonder that the slave trade should remind the Hon. 
Gentleman of the Old Bailey. Nothing can be so congenial as the two 
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The pretext might have done for the days of ——— but no 
minister in the present time would risk his credit, by intimating 
the existence of a difficulty in bringing the West-Indians to any 
terms, which the government acting on behalf of the British 
community should be pleased to propose. A minister who 
should do so now, would be hooted down,—out of the House if not 
in the House,—as a man that had voluntarily come forward with 
a fraud in his hand and a falsehood in his mouth. If | mi- 
nister has a reason to offer, why the people of England should 
continue to pay a duty of 10s. a hundred-weight on sugar from 
their East-Indian colonies in order that slavery may be paid for 





subjects. Nevertheless I will point out to the Hon. Gentleman a contrast 
between them. At the Old Bailey we hear of crimes which shock our 
moral feelings ; but we are consoled by the punishment of the criminals. 
We read of crimes as atrocious in the West India islands, but our moral 
feelings are shocked at hearing not only of the impunity of the criminals, 
but of their triumph.”’ In adverting to the case of the Mosses, the Hon. 
Member had, most unfortunately for his argument, alluded to the case of 
Mrs. Hibner. The contrast which these cases presented between the moral 
feeling of the Bahamas and the moral feeling of this country was much 
more striking than the contrast to which Mr. Fox had formerly called the 
attention of the House. The offenders in the Bahamas having not only 
committed a murder, but committed it in the most barbarous manner pos- 
sible, had been condemned to five months’ imprisonment. What followed? 
A memorial had been presented to the Colonial Secretary, signed by what 
were called the most respectable persons in the colony, attesting that the 
character of these cruel murderers was generally one of great humanity, 
and praying for a remission of their punishment. That was the manner in 
which this atrocious crime was viewed in an island, the inhabitants of 
which were in no other way demoralized than as the possession of un- 
bounded and irresponsible power always corrupted the heart of man. Nay 
more, a public dinner, as a matter of triumph, was actually given, by the 
chief persons in the colony, to the erteninake who had barely escaped the 
most condign punishment for their offences. What was, on the other 
hand, the case in London when a criminal of the lowest order, this same 
Mrs. Hibner, whose crime was not aggravated by the consideration that she 
was possessed of information which ought to have taught her better, com- 
mitted a similar offence? He was not the apologist of the vindictive feeling 
exhibited by the populace on the occasion ; but it was well known that they 
departed from the humanity which they usually exhibited towards the un- 
fortunate persons who underwent the last sentence of the law. They could 
not conceal their horror at a crime, which, however, was far less atrocious 
than that which had been committed by the respectable Mosses; and even 
rent the air with shouts of triumph when they witnessed the payment of 
the dreadful penalty. In justice however, to the people of London, he 
must observe, that he remembered only three instances in which they 
had thus deviated from their usual feelings of commiseration for sufferin 
criminals ; and those were all cases in which the punishment of death had 
been inflicted for the c1ime of murder, accompanied with circumstances of 
peculiar cruelty. Thus, even in their errors, the generosity which belonged 
to their general character was strongly evinced,’ 
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in the West, let him produce it; but if he loves his credit for 
common penetration and ordinary prudence, let him not risk 
the assertion that there is any difficulty in the removal of the 
slavery. 

What a minister desirous to do justice to the people of Eng- 
land would manifestly do, would be to remove the extra duties in 
favour of West-Indian sugar, by a prospective act, to take 
effect six months after date ; and then intimate to the bluster- 
ing paupers of the West Indies, that when the colonial legisla- 
tures had enacted and effectually put into execution every jot 
and tittle of what should be intimated to them from the govern- 
ment at home, the government at home would consider how far 
they would propose to the people of England the taking them 
again upon the paupers list, and what portion of the labour of 
Englishmen should, upon sincere repentance and most abject 
and unreserved submission for past misconduct, be permit- 
ted to dribble into the pockets cf the penitents. This is what 
every minister knows to be common sense and common honour ; 
and there is nothing in the constitution of the present leaders 
of the country, to make it probable that they have any disin- 
clination to act upon the knowledge. 

In the present state of public information, it would be absurd | 
for a minister to attempt to put forward the occupation of the 
West-Indian islands as a source of national wealth, when it is 
notorious that the whole establishment is maintained only by an 
impost on the public. ‘There may have beenatime when the wealth, 
the glories, the military and naval.power which make their appear- 
ance on certain points in consequence of the retention of the 
West Indies, might have been advanced, and nobody have found 
out that they were all paid for by a greater diminution of wealth 
and power somewhere else. But ‘ the people are over-edu- 
cated’ for such an imposition now. The friends of slavery in 
the House of Commons should have stopped the progress of 
A, B, C, long ago; and as they did not, they must take the 
consequences. The West-Indians have sometimes threatened 
to transfer their allegiance to America. If the Americans would 
take them on such terms, it would be policy for Great Britain to 
offer the Americans a million sterling a-year to consent to the 
arrangement, and she would be a great gainer by the bargain after 
all. A collection of paupers who should utter a threat that 
they would quit the parish, would not be half so welcome to put 
their threats in execution. The people of England are tired of 
the West-Indians. They are tired, in the first place, of keep- 
ing them by public contribution ; and they are tired of the in- 
solence with which their misplaced charity has beeu returned. 
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Suppose the owner of a beast of burthen were to disgust the 
public by the exhibition of base and malignant cruelty; as 
for instance, that he were seen beating it to death, and rub- 
bing pepper into its eyes, as the ladies who are kept out of our 
money in the West Indies do to their slaves ;—and that on being 
interfered with by the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals, or by any body else, he should harangue upon his 
right of property, and turn upon the interferers with injury 
and insult. And suppose that after all it should be found 
out, that the very people whom he was bespattering, were 
subscribing to find him the means by which he possessed 
himself of the animal in question; that in fact he had not 
the means of livelihood, except by the contributions of the 
people he was insulting. How small would be the chance 
of such a ruffian, for the continuation of his nuisance ; and how 
crawling and utterly contemptible would be the advisers, who 
should suggest the slightest difficulty in putting down his 
mal-practices. Perhaps such a man might threaten, that if 
he was interfered with, he would starve his victim altoge- 
ther. Try him. Depend upon it there will be no danger... He 
will be as supple as a glove. The moment he is touched on the 
right place,—the instant he perceives that he is understood and 
overmatched,—his subserviency will be equal to his former 
violence. He will be your poor industrious jackass-driver—he 
will turn methodist—go to week-day prayers—sing psalms till 
his voice cracks—do any thing that he thinks will tend to effect 
the prolongation of his pittance. Be assured, that he will be 
the most pathetic and obliging personage in the creation ; his 
ass shall eat with him, sleep with him, if the gentlemen will be 
so kind as to think about continuing his half-a-crown a week. 
Just such will be the conduct of the people who have insulted 
us in the West Indies, if we can only pluck up heart to say a 
word about the stoppage of the parish pay. They will send a 
deputation to make an apology to every honest man that has 
been insulted by their hired press,—and to give every honest 
woman a shaddock and a mamee apple for her little boys,—the 
moment they find themselves threatened with the stoppage of 
the allowance. Why are the people of England to support men 
they dislike, and be insulted in return? Why is every man 
and woman in this country to pay a poll-tax, amounting in the 
whole to not less than a million and a half a-year; with no 
earthly return but the pleasure of reading the advertisements in 
the West-Indian gazettes, and now and then the murder of a 
missionary by way of sauce piquante ? 

If the slaye-owners pretend to deny the character of 
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their system, there would be just as much chance for Esther 
Hibner to have persuaded the public of the non-entity of her 
crimes. Putting all individual testimony on one side, their own 
ewe acts afford a mass of evidence, which nobody that is not 
1ired pretends to misunderstand. If there has been any 
softening in their practice, it is only as it has been forced upon 
them by the humanity of the British community ; and the same 
humanity will force them to anend. If they have abandoned 
any particular cruelty, they grinned and scowled like Smithfield 
drovers forbidden to strike below the hock ; and when a British 
minister proposed the abolition of the indecent whipping of 
women upon the field,—they rose with one consent to say that 
this was their birth-right, and they would die by it ;—they 
could have submitted to any moderate interference from British 
tyranny, but this was a necessary of life, which, if Englishmen 
would not pay for, the allegiance of the West Indies must be at 
an end, and ‘Old England’ take the risk, of ‘ doing without 
Barbadoes.’ It is as clear as the day, that their system 
altogether is one which every Englishman, in his own 
person, knows it would be honour and glory to demolish 
by the bayonet. Every Englishman knows that the right 
of resistance to personal slavery, is as clear and distinct 
a right, as that of resistance to the wild beasts of the 
forest. If this is not law, there is no law,—it is time for every 
man to take his musquet if he has one, and be a law unto 
himself. It is not men meeting together with certain forms, 
and calling themselves the Honourable this, or the Worship- 
ful that,—that can legalize what in its own nature is con- 
trary to the purposes for which human society is formed. 
It is true enough that the tiger may make laws, and 
define what punishments he will execute on those who shall 
resist him and fail. But it is not the less true that he and 
his laws, are the enemies of the human race; and that no man 
is bound to obey them longer than he finds himself beneath the 
paw. If the West-Indians were omnipotent in England to- 
morrow, they could not make one Englishman acknowledge, 
that their rule, when applied to himself, was to be endured an 
hour lenger than a bayonet could be got to point in opposition 
to it. If every man in England could be made hypocrite 
enough to deny this truth in words, he would not the less be- 
lieve it in his heart. All honest men, in spirit, drink the great 
moralist’s toast every day of their existence ; and if every mem- 
ber of the House of Commons could be induced to exclaim against 
the impropriety, they would not do it less. Not a soldier or 
officer is sent to the colonies who does not know, that the 
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only way of reconciling his service with the duty of an honest 
man or the honour of a gentleman, is by considering himself as 
the guardian of the great acts of justice which must speedily 
take place. In any other light, he might as well be invited to 
patrole Hounslow in aid of the knights of the road, or form a 
cordon round the houses of the Marrs and the Williamsons, 
while the man with a hammer did his office inside. There is no 
use in a government, or any portion of the members of a govern- 
ment, setting themselves up against the acknowledged rules of 
justice and right on which all the submission of the community 
to them is dependent. The only consequence is, that so far as 
they succeed in impressing the public with this opinion of their 
acts, so far do they lose the benefit of every principle of obe- 
dience but fear, It may be necessary to obey a government 
that supports slavery by law; but it can never be desirable, 
longer than it is necessary. There is not one rule of right for 
a man here, and another somewhere else. The robbery that is 
detestable at Ilounslow, does not become sanctified by degrees 
of west longitude. And so long as it is authomzed any 
where,’ the direct inference is, that if men in other places are 
not subjected to the same treatment, it is only because their 
own physica! force stands between them and the infliction. 
A government where the people can be taxed to support slavery 
abroad, and a part of the plunder expended in buying rotten 
boroughs to support the iniquity at home,—is clearly one that 
needs a root-and-branch reformation, on the naked principle 
of self-defence in the community. If governments do not like 
root-and-branch reformations, they should cut off the gratuitous 
iniquities which induce the danger; and not give food to the 
cry for radical reform, for the sake of a dinner to ministers from 
the ‘ West-Indian body.’ 

The colonists have tried to frighten the government and the 
country, by holding out the necessity that, in the event of the 
emancipation of their slaves, they should be paid for them ; and 
some of the friends of emancipation have been weak enough 
to show an inclination to admit the principle. Suppose now, 
that an Irish pauper, in the days when Irishmen worked 
their horses by the tails, had been interfered with by the parish 
officers with a view to put an end to his barbarous practice, 
and had answered ‘If your honours stop my allowance till 
I give over working my horse by the tail, I hope you mean to 
pay me what I gave for him, and allow me to work him in harness 

sides.’ This is a fair statement of the West-Indian proposi- 
tion. Every body knows, that what they demand to be paid 
for, is the mere pleasure of working by the tail; it is simply 
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the gratification of those evil lusts and passions, which can be 
gratified under a system of slavery, and cannot be gratified so 
well under a system of free labour. What we pay a poll-tax for, 
is simply that the West-Indians may have the luxury of the 
whip. e pay for the pleasurable titillation excited in colonial 
nerves, by the exercise of the constitutional right of the flogging 
of women. And if we decline paying for this, we are invited, 
as a point of justice, to lay down the sum that was given for 
the thing flogged ; upon the principle, apparently, that if not 
flogged, the use intended from it is at anend. The people of 
England are undeniably very weak upon some points; but it 
is to be hoped they will never be so weak, as to think of paying 
for the horse, as the price of working him in harness instead 
of by the tail. 

The claim for payment — demonstrably a fraud, it is plain 
that an honest minister would have nothing to do but to stop the 
disgraceful tax endured by the people of this country, till the 
West-Indian governments comply in the fullest manner with 
every intimation that should be made to them. Nobody is 
afraid of ministers going too far; the only difficulty is in rais- 
ing a force of opinion to make them go far enough. And nobody 
doubts the desirableness of the alterations being made by the 
colonial governments, or their superior aptitude for executing 
them. When, therefore, they have emancipated, or put in a direct 
course of emancipation within such period as the government 
should suggest, the whole of their negro population,—it would 
be quite time enough to think of returning to the poll-tax. By 
all means let them do it with the deliberation A shall find 
necessary. Let them reflect well upon the difficulties that are 
in the way, and do nothing hastily, rashly, or unadvisedly ; 
but, in the mean time, let the people of England be free from 
the poll-tax. 

It would be an insult at this time of day to ask the English 
people whether slavery is an evil or not; they might just as 
well be asked the question, of house-breaking. Even the poor 
peasant and manufacturer, who are trodden down by the effect of 
bad laws till their actual mess of pottage is of smaller dimensions 
than that of the slave in the West Indies, are capable of appreciat- 
ing the injury of the plea, which tells them that their condition 
would be improved if they and their children were made sale- 
able like beasts. This is what would be done, if their own 
physical force did not prevent it; so far, at least, as depends 
on those who support the remoter evil. The same hired press 
that takes the side of slavery in the colonies, would take the 
side of reducing the working population of England to the 
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same slavery, if any body saw chance enough of effecting the 
object, to make it worth while to pay. Esther Hibner might have 
had it on her side, if she could have taken two hundred copies of 
a Sunday paper weekly. As it is, the slave-owners are content 
with levying about two shillings annually, from every individual 
of the starving labourer’s family. A good meal once a quarter, 
is taken from the haggard wife and the starving child ; because, 
without it, there would be no possibility of carrying on the 
flogging of women in the colonies. The object is not to 
debate whether this is an evil, but to excite men to union and 
perseverance in abating the nuisance. When suffering men 
are taxed, the ordinary assumption is, that it is for some benefit 
that is to arise to the community. But here the object is 
simply and solely, that bad men may riot in the pleasures of 
injustice, and that the sixpences abstracted quarterly from the 
industrious and the poor, may be clubbed together in the sha 
of carriages and good dinners for the owners of slaves in the 
West Indies. 

There must be an end of the system of robbing one man to 
keep another ; and in no place can it so properly begin, as where, 
in addition to the simple robbery, the whole thing supported is 
hateful in itself. The time is past when men could be deterred 
from pursuing such an object, by the apprehension of insult from 
the defenders of the wrong. Such insults are honours ; and there 
is no individual so mean, as to be unable to aspire to a portion 
of the credit. The poorest man in England can raise a voice 
somewhere, against the system which taxes his family by the 
head, in support of the injustice he has learnt from his fore- 
fathers to hate. The pith and marrow of the whole system, lie 
in the convenience of the higher classes taking the work of the 
lower without paying for it. The higher classes find it the 
pleasantest thing in the world, to be worked for and not to pay, 
or to pay only as much as they chuse ; ‘and the poor man 1s to 
be taxed in his basket and in his store, that what cannot be 
wrung from the black slave abroad, may be made up by the 
white one at home. 

The people of the West Indies seem to labour under an 
utter ignorance of the light in which their system altogether 
is viewed in England. When West-Indian magistrates apply 


the term ‘ wretch’ toa negro who is put to death for having 
failed in an attempt at resistance,—the people of England do 
not consider him as a ‘ wretch,’ but as a good and gallant man, 
dying in the best of causes, the resistance to oppression, by 
which themselves hold all the good that they enjoy. They 
consider him as a soldier fallen in the advance-guard of that 
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combat, which is only kept from themselves, because somebody 
else is exposed to it further off. If the murdered negro is a 
‘ wretch,’ then an Englishman is a ‘ wretch,’ for not bowing his 
head to slavery whenever it invites him. The same reason that 
makes the white Englishman’s resistance virtuous and honour- 
able, makes the black one’s too ;—it is only a regiment with 
different facings, fighting in the same cause. Will these men 
never know the ground on which they stand? Can nothing 
make them find out, that the universal British people would 
stand by and cheer on their dusky brethren to the assault, if it 
was not for the solitary hope that the end may be obtained more 
effectually by other means? It is not true that the people of 
England Amy that any set of men, here or any where, can by 
any act of theirs alter the nature of slavery, or make that not 
robbery which was robbery before. They can make it robbery 
according to law, the more is the pity that the power of law- 
making should be in such hands ; but this is the only inference. 
All moral respect for such laws,—all submission of the mind, as 
to a rule which it is desirable to obey and honourable to support, 
—is as much out of the question, as if a freebooter were to lay 
down a scale of punishment, for those who should be found 
guilty of having lifted a hand against his power. 

When the question, with what the West-Indians have to 
answer, has been so long and amply debated by the press in 
various forms, it would be superfluous to enter into an examina- 
tion of all the arguments which have been advanced to show, 
that Englishmen with dark faces should be slaves. The principal 
ones now insisted on, are two; First, that all the opponents to 
slavery are hypocrites ; and Secondly, that the produce of the 
other distant possessions of Great Britain (as for instance, East- 
Indian sugar) is equally raised by the labour of slaves. 

Now supposing it were actually true, that every man who 
takes a prominent part in opposition to the continuance of 
slavery in the West Indies, was a hypocrite at heart ;—that it 
was the real and veritable fact, that every such man had a 
colony of his own, where he was only waiting for the abolition 
of slavery in the West Indies, to see the “removal of many 
objections to that system” in his own peculiar establishment ;— 
in what manner would that make it desirable that Englishmen 
should pay a poll-tax for the support of slavery in the West Indies ? 
And suppose again it was actually true, which it is not—that 
the produce of the East Indies was raised by the labour of slaves 
as wellas of the West ;—in what manner would that make it 
desirable that the people of England should pay a poll-tax to sup- 
port the produce of the West ? Supposing they were both villainies 
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alike, what reason would there be for the people of England 
paying a poll-tax, for the sake of supporting one villainy in 
preference to another villainy. There is nothing like this at the 
Old Bailey. Nobody pays a poll-tax in order that the receiver 
of stolen goods in the Minories may flourish in preference to him 
of Houndsditch. The arguments are no arguments, even when 
the facts assumed are admitted in their fullest extent; still less 
when they are utterly false and unfounded. Nobody believes 
that the dislike to keeping a carriage for Esther Hibner proceeds 
from hypocrisy. Nobody believes that cultivation is carried on 
by slaves in the East, as it is in the West. If so, where are the 
slave-laws, and where are the advertisements in the gazettes ? 
The natives of India, in their own extraordinary English, adver- 
tise every thing else that can possibly be bought or sold; how 
is it that they never advertise slaves? There is not a common 
soldier that arrives from India, that is not capable of bearing 
testimony to the flagrant falsehood of the assertion that India 
is cultivated by slaves. If it was, the East India Company 
would not hold possession long enough to send a despatch to the 
Governor-General. It is true that among the innumerable tribes 
and castes that compose the immense population of India, 
vestiges of slavery may be found. The writer of this has 
been eight years in India, and once saw a girl, who was 
said to have been sold by her parents in her infancy, as 
the means of escaping from famine. But there was no law 
that enforced any results from such a fact. To have gone 
before a British magistrate with any plea founded on such 
a claim, would have been as absurd in India, as it would six 
years afterwards when the same girl was in England. This is 
what the West-Indians trust to. It would not be much 
trouble to the governors of India at home, to send out five’ 
lines in a despatch, disavowing all recognition of the estate of 
personal slavery throughout their vast domains ; and they have 
as manifest an interest in doing it, as in sending to inquire the 
price of cotton. 

After these, come the counsellors, who advise the postponing 
the attempt to remove the West-Indian nuisance, till it can be 
clearly proved that there are no nuisances elsewhere; being in 
point of wisdom and excellent judgment, on a par with him who 
should recommend the not killing a flea in Grosvenor-square, till 
it can be ascertained that there are none in Monmouth-street. 
It may be quite true, that the people of England are suffering in 
countless ways,—that no man can look out of his window with- 
out seeing urgent calls for his interference and his charity ;— 
but how does this make it desirable, that the West-Indians should 
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be supported by a poll-tar? Has any body demonstrated what 
balance there is, between the community’s being oppressed (for 
instance) by the Corn Laws, and being indulged with the privi-+ 
lege of supporting the West-Indian body ?—how one tends to 
remedy the other, or why if one cannot be got rid of for the 
present, the other should not if it can? Men never make such 
arguments as this for nothing. Some portion of the plunder 
drains into their mouths ; or they live in hope that it may drain 
hereafter. They are the warier confederates in the fraud; not 
bold enough to be put forward as the prime agents themselves, 
but anxious to deserve well of their community by exerting their 
small talents to confound the right. 

The upshot and conclusion, is to call upon men of all 
classes, to lay aside for a moment their differences in politics 
and in religion, and join in removing from us and ours this foul 
disgrace upon a nation calling itself free. To-morrow, tug at 
each others throats, if it must be so; but to-day let there be a 
‘ Truce of God,’—a suspension of arms like that under which the 
besiegers and besieged meet, to remove the carcase that is 
spreading plague on both. Theré are certain things on which, 
it would appear, mankind were made to differ; but there are 
also certain things, on which it is sure, that they were made 
to agree. In such a cause, let the Church-of-England-man 
follow his bishops, and the sectary remember only the murder 
of his missionary in Demerara. Let the emancipated Catholic 
reflect, how closely allied have been the principles of the pre- 
sent question and of his own,—and well consider the sound 
policy there would be in driving his enemies from the position 
they have occupied beyond. All creatures of ill omen—every 
odious and foul bird, that has threatened any body or tormented 
any body—take roost and harbour in the question of West- 
Indian slavery, and sit there in readiness to pounce on the first 
exposed member of liberty at home. All that is good and 
distinguished in the country, is against them ; and waits only to 
be joimed by the momentum of a united community, to give 
the one cheer more which will be the last. Never mind 
a little obloquy ; nobody cares for the reviling of the indi- 
viduals on whom society is putting force, nor of those who 
back them. It is part of their unhappy state and condition ; 
you would not be an honest man, if they had nothing to say 
against you. Reject with utter scorn, all requests that you 
will abstain from letting the sufferers know what you think 
of their oppressors. You are not part of the plot; you are on 
the other side ; there is no fairness in telling you, that you must 
hold your tongue, or else your adversaries will be ‘ exceedingly 
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uncomfortable.’ Say boldly, that you act with the express 
design to spread the information, that you and your country- 
men are in motion on the other side of the Atlantic. All these 
things, in one way or another, go to your suffering comrades 
in Jamaica in the end; and tend to increase the pressure which 
will finally remove your wrong and theirs. There is not an old 
woman that gives sixpence to the cause of negro freedom in 
England, that does not make the heart of a slave-owner sink 
within him. If the slave-owners can be kept upon old women’s 
sixpences, they can be pulled down by old women’s sixpences. 
The contributions of the people are never despised, except when 
they are to be made an honest use of. Omit no means, however 
trivial, that may evince your sense of wrong, and tend to mul- 
tiply it. When a comedian makes a lucky hit, his grotesque 
figure in cheap clay displays itself on the chimney-piece of half 
the working men in England. Make a figure of a negro woman, 
and write under it, ‘We still pay a poll-tax to support the 
flogging of women in Jamaica.’ And when you can add to it 
the date of the removal of the evil, leave it to your posterity as 
a proof that their fathers though humble were not mean,—that 
though poor, they were much too good to be worked in their 
own country, for the sake of enabling the rich to work slaves in 
another. 





Arr. I1.—An Historical Sketch of the Origin, Progress and Present 
State of Gas-Lighting. By William Matthews. London. Hunter. 
1827. 1 vol. 12mo. 


F Mr. William Matthews is a sample of a Birmingham man, 

as may be conceived from his preface, and from a few marks of 
affection, and little matters of temper, scattered here and there, 
the toyshop of the world has a different kind of dye for strik- 
ing its mankind, from that which it employed in former days on 
its noted half-pence : for the writer of this book is of sterling 
metal, and his image and superscription are as plainly marked, as 
his legend is legible and distinct. A very pleasing, sensible, and 
interesting little book it is : so satisfactory, indeed, that the larger 
one which he has promised, may be waited for without impa- 
tience ; though such a book is wanted, and will be useful for the 
purposes of the manufactures of the new light. The present is 
no unfit occasion to communicate some notion of the rise and 
progress of this greatest of all our more recent applications of 
chemistry ; difficult as it is to condense from a book which 
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has:the rare merit of scarcely containing a page that could be 
spared. 

To pass over all the early knowledge of the inflammable 
gases, whether as produced from the earth, or in the ex- 
periments of chemists, it may be interesting to remark, that 
although Dr. Clayton, and Bishop Watson after him, produced 
gas from the distillation of coal, and caused it to burn at the 
mouths of pipes, it never occurred to either of them that this 
property could be converted to use. Such is the history of 

iscovery. The Romans, like the Babylonians before them, 
printed clay with types, and did not perceive that they could 
print other substances: they engraved writing on metal and 
stone, and from stone at least they took impressions in wax, 
and most certainly the workmen must often have taken a true 
copper-plate impression on their fingers. Yet type-printing 
and copper-plate printing remained to be found out by Heaven 
knows whom—Heaven knows when. Who, then, has the merit of 
discovery in these and a thousand other cases ? The discoverer 
beyond doubt, he who first sees the use. And yet what is the 
metaphysical nature of this merit. There is no process of 
reasoning, no effort of mind. The idea enters from abroad, 
as if it had dropt from the clouds. True, everybody does 
not do these things ; for if they did, all discoveries would have 
been discovered long ago; and yet he whom a dream directs 
to a rich vein of ore, seems to have much the same kind of merit. 

Each has had a good friend in the Rosicrucian army of 
spirits. 

Piet others settle the metaphysics of this difficult sub- 
ject; the merits of “old Murdoch” (he will pardon his “nom 
de guerre,” since it has long been his feudal title), shall not here 
be departed from. Mr. Murdoch was, and is, the inventor of 
the gas-light. Mr. Murdoch not only suggested the use, but 
he first applied it: and he did not apply it to nothing or to 
mere amusement, for it came from his hands, if notin its present 
state of perfection, yet in full operation and on a large scale ; 
brilliant, economical, and susperseding all former methods of 
lighting where it was applied. Why was not Mr. Murdoch 
rewarded by the parliament which rewarded Mrs. Stevens for 
not curing the stone, and Dr. Smyth for not inventing fumiga- 
tions by acids, and Mr. Manby for another man’s invention, 
and Mr. Macadam for doing what had been done in Switzerland, 
and in Scotland, and elsewhere, time out of mind? Ask 
parliamentary sapience and justice, why. Omniscience can 
doubtless answer what omnipotence performs. But all luck 
goes together. Mr. Murdoch got no patent, no reward, no 
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money, and no fame. Known to be the inventor!’ Yes: to 
whom? to Mr. Matthews, and Messrs. Watt and Boulton, and 
twenty more. Alas! Fame and Fortune are twin impostors ; 
and what “one does, the other will swear to.” But thou wert 
an ignoramus, old Murdoch. Whyjdidst thou not puff thyself? 
thinkest thou that if Sir A, or Sir B, had invented the gas-light 
we should ever have heard the last of it ? 

It was in 1792 that the inventor first applied coal-gas to the 
lighting of his house in Cornwall; and in 1797 he again made 
use of it at Cumnock. In 1798 he constructed an .apparatus 
on a large seale at Soho; and in 1802, at the peace, the whole 
front of Messrs. Boulton and Watt’s buildings was thus illumi- 
nated im a splendid manner. 

In the mean time a M. Le Bon at Paris, had applied wood 
and coal to the-same purpose, and had thus lighted his abode ; 
proposing further, to fight that city in the same manner, while 
Mr. Murdoch’s invention, up to that date, was scarcely known 
beyond the circle of his immediate friends. This was his over- 
sight as far as his. own interests were concerned; for thus 
the securing his rights by.a patent became so problematical 
that the attempt was finally abandoned. And thus step 
in the great pretender; since it was in or about 1803 that: 
Mr. Winsor first began to advertise; continuing to exhibit gas 
illuminations at the Lyceum in 1803 and 1804. That he 
had borrowed his knowledge from Le Bon, is sufficiently clear; 
and it ought not to be very necessary now to recall to the public 
mind his extreme ignorance of every thing belonging to the 
subject, nor even his puffing and his extravagant promises ; with 
his utter want of knowledge of what may be called business, 
although a merchant of some kind. Still, he produced that 
public effect which Mr Murdoch had neglected; and it is, in 
reality, from his efforts, such as they were, that we must date 
the origin of the present wide and public use of this system of 
general lighting. 

In 1807 this projector lighted up part of Pall Mall: and with 
this display may be said to have commenced the lighting of 
London streets. By some means he also took a patent for his 
plan, and obtained subscriptions for a National Light and Heat 
Company ;“raising, as itis said, 50,000/., under promises of the 
most extravagant profits to the subscribers. Previously to this, 
in 1805, Dr. Henry had published his able analysis .of the 
inflammable gases as produced from various substances; and in 
this year and 1806, Mr. Clegg and Mr. Pemberton had erected 
two apparatuses ; the former for lighting a cotton mill, and. the 
latter, of which other copies were immediately made by himself, 
for soldering buttons and other similar purposes. 
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Mr. Murdoch came forward more conspicuously, once more, 
in 1808, by lighting the cotton mills of Messrs. Philips and 
Lee at Manchester, and received the Rumford medal for a 
communication to the Royal Society, on this subject; that 
sapient and active body having in the mean time been of the 
usual service which it has commonly been, in promoting this 
valuable invention and ascertaining its nature and worth. 
This great trial served to convey the first notion of the probable 
economy of this mode of lighting ; the total annual expense, 
of all kinds, being computed at 6002. while that of candles 
yielding the same light was 2000/. Mr. Winsor had demonstrated 
to his subscribers that 54. would produce an annual profit of 
5701. and that the nation would make an annual saving of 
about 115,000,000/. 

In the mean time all the money of these subscribers, to the 
amount of 50,000/., had been spent in Mr. Winsor’s experiments ; 
but as there were men wise enough to see where the faults lay, 
and what the merits of the invention were, application was made 
in 1809 to parliament, to incorporate a company for carrying 
some plan into effect for lighting London. But the application 
failed at first, yet was renewed in 1810, with success; and thus 
arose the London and Westminster Chartered Gas-light and Coke 
Company, with a capital of 200,000/., incorporated in 1812. 
This capital was afterwards increased by an equal addition ; and 
Mr. Matthews, justly enough, demands praise for the exertions 
of this company, which, saddled with the whole labour, hazard, 
and expense of inventions and trials, and working for many years 
at a great loss, did nevertheless persevere, and had also the 
merit of smoothing the way for all that were to follow. And 
here also Mr. Clegg comes in for a due share of praise ; since to 
his ingenuity and practical skill we are indebted for nearly every 
thing in the way of calculation, workmanship, and invention, 
which .now exists, and without which it would have been impos- 
sible for this mode of lighting to have attained the certainty, 
beauty, and economy, to which its general reception and exten- 
sion are owing. 

It had been long known that inflammable gas, similar to that 
produced from coal could be extracted from many other com- 
bustible substances ; and Dr. Henry had some time published 
an accurate account of the compositions of several of these 
gases, their relative economy, and so forth, when, in 1815, a 
patent was taken out for an apparatus to produce gas from oil, 
for the purpose of lighting houses chiefly, though it was some 
years before the difficulties were overcome. Here, again, Mr. 
Matthews says, that the same system of exaggeration and mis- 
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representation, which had characterized Mr. Winsor’s career, 
began to be renewed, and was carried on with very unblushing 
perseverance, and, according to the facts which he has stated, 
in a most impudent manner. 

Last in the progress of inventions comes the portable gas, 
with, as usual, an inventor who is not the inventor; a certain 
Mr. David Gordon. ‘ Coal-gas compressed into small vessels 
had been previously used by Mr. Clegg and others,” as indeed, 
his application had been rendered obvious enough by the common 
condensed gas blowpipe. Nevertheless the patent was obtained 
and the company organized: a losing concern, as we are now 
informed, and likely to die a natural death. This, indeed, was 
anticipated from the beginning, by some others, who had pre- 
ceded this patentee in the suggestion, and who declined 
pursuing that of which they foresaw the ill success: the book 
itself may be best referred to for a more detailed history of gas- 
lighting, relieved by a mixture of instruction and amusement 
whieh such a title scarcely promises. 

But perhaps the most amusing and instructive portion of the 
whole, commences with the fourteenth chapter, im which Mr, 
Matthews appears to have fallen upon what is vulgarly called a 
job ; though he does not speak out quite so openly as it is most 
apparent he might do. 

They who had long “struggled with opposition and difficul- 
ties,” and “ who had been the most active agents in the promo- 
tion” of this great work, “were now owes | to that quiet 
enjoyment which ought to be the result of useful labours, and 
the successful accomplishment of great purposes,” when it 
appeared that “ an ordeal as new as it was unexpected, had been 
silently preferring for the further exercise of their patience, 
courage, and skill.” Fortunately, however, ‘‘ by the knowledge 
they diffused on this subject, and the facts they disclosed, the 
impressions produced by fallacy and misrepresentation, were 
effectually and triumphantly obviated.” 

The plain English of the matter seems to be, that the celebrated 
Sir William Congreve wanted a place, because a place produced 
a salary, that he therefore did the best he could, to frighten the 
public and the Secretary of State into making him Inspector of 
Gas, though Mr. Matthews seems also to insinuate, that, like 
some others, he may have probably had some reasons of his own 
for recommending oil in preference to coal. The facts of the 
statistical part of Mr. Matthews’s second report, are generally 
interesting and important. 

‘At the Peter-street station of the London Gas-light and Coke Com- 
pany, the whole number of retorts fixed, was 300 ; the greatest number 
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working at any one time, 221, and the least, 87. The working gasome- 
ters were fifteen, with a total content of 309,385 cubic feet, but with an 
average working quantity of gas, amounting only to 279,390 feet. 
The extent of mains was 57 niles, and the produce of gas at the rate 
of from 10,000 to 12,000 cubic feet from a chaldron of coals. The 
weekly consumption of coal was estimated at 602 chaldrons, giving an 
average annual consumption of 9,282 chaldrons, with a production of 
111,384,000 cubic feet of gas. And the average number of lights in 
1822, was 10,660 private, 2,248 street lamps, and 3,594 in theatres. 

‘At the Brick-lane works, the number of retorts was 371, the 
greatest number worked 217, and the least 60. ‘The number of 
gasometers was 12, amounting on the whole to 221,131 cubic feet, 
and their average working contents, 197,124. The average number 
of retorts worked, was 133, the coals consumed, 8,060 chaldrons, the 
quantity of gas produced 96,720,000 cubic feet, and the number of 
lamps, 1,978 public, and 7,366 private, with a length of mains amount- 
ing to 40 miles. 

* At the Curtain-road works, the whole number of retorts was 240, 
the greatest number wrought 80, and the least 21, with the average 
55. ‘Tiere were six gasometers measuring 90,467 cubic feet; the 
annual consumption of coals, 3,336 chaldrons, and the quantity of 
gas 40,040,000 cubic feet ; there being 25 miles of mains, with 3,860 
private, and 629 public lamps. And of this company, the whole annual 
consumption in coals was 20,678 chaldrons, the whole quantity of gas 
248,000,000 cubic feet, the whole length of mains 122 miles, and the 
whole number of lamps 30,735. 

‘ The City of London Gas-light Company in Dorset-street possessed 
at the same period 230 fixed retorts, and 8 gasometers, with a cubic 
content of 151,282 feet, together with 50 miles of mains, carrying 
5,423 private, and 2,413 public lamps. The greatest number of 
retorts worked in 1811, was 110, the quantity of coals 8,840 chaldrons, 
and the produce 106,080,000 cubic feet of gas. 

* At the South London Gas-light anit Coke Company, at Bankside, 
the retorts were 140, the gasometers three, and their contents 
41,110 feet ; the mains being between 30 and 40 miles in length. In 
Wellington-street, three other gasometers, containing 73,565 feet, 
were supplied from the Bankside retorts. 

‘ The Imperial Gas-light and Coke Company were erecting at their 
Hackney station, two gasometers, measuring 20,000 cubic fect, and 
had planned six more of 60,000 feet at Pancras. 

‘ Further, in 1814, there was only one gasometer in Peter-street, of 
14,000 cubic feet, belonging to the Chartered Company ; whereas, at 
the period of the report, there were four companies, having forty-seven 
gasometers at work, capable of containing 917,940 cubic feet of gas, 
supplied by 1,315 retorts, containing 33,000 chaldrons of coals in the 
year, producing 41,000 chaldrons of coke, and 397,000,000 cubic feet 
of gas, lighting 61,203 private, and 7,268 street lamps.’ 

Such is the instructive matter of this report; but, as Sir 
William Congreve makes but a sorry figure under the commen- 
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taries of Mr. Matthews, the rest may be passed over, particularly 
as the illustrious quack is now gas himself, Requiescat: gas, 
rockets, stamps, clocks, iron works, patents, and all. Of certain 
other scientific gentlemen who also do not shew very enviably 
under these commentaries, it is still more proper not to speak, 
whatever Mr. Matthews may have chosen to do; since they still 
pass among the shining lights of the age. As to Mr. Accum, or 
Quackum, as he is commonly called, ‘having made himself fair 
game, he cannot complain of the second appearance which he 
is here called on to make under the torture of Mr. Brougham, 
in the requotation of that celebrated examination before the 
committee which few have forgotten. Yet, after all, what did 
poor Accum do, but what men do, every day; only that they do 
not give “their opinions” before a Committee of the House, 
with a short-hand writer at its elbow, and Mr. Brougham as its 
Assessor. ‘“ Q. Do you mean to say, that the area of a circle 
of two inches in diameter is only double that of a circle of 
one inch in diameter ?—A. My opinion is that it is double : 
your opinion may be that it is four times, but mine is, that it 
is double.” Is there a man in society who has not met a Mr. 
Frederick Accum fifty times in his life; if so, he has been a 
very lucky philosopher. 

Mr. Frederick Accum, however, was probably not the only 
philosopher who exposed the profundity of his mathematical 
knowledge on this great occasion; while it was somewhat 
unlucky for him that he had not possessed enough to have 
turned the tables on his adversaries, as they most amply de- 
served. How they escaped then, it is easy enough to see; 
since all were alike wrong, and there was no man to detect his 
neighbour’s blunders and ignorance. How they escaped that 
great abyss of mathematicians, Cambridge, is not particularly 
wonderful, to be sure; but it is somewhat surprising how 
Dr. Hutton, at least, and his co-adjutors, forgot to note at the 
time such an extraordinary and universal perseverance in 
blundering on a subject as plain as the noses of these philoso- 
phers, and even if it had not been known to them, as it ought 
to have been, as easily subjected to experiment as the hermetic 
imprisonment of an apple in a dumpling. This bévue, is here 
referred to because the public are really interested in the ques- 
tion; and it is fit sometimes to tell men of high pretensions, that, 
the safest way of supporting them is to be in the right; and 
very particularly, that it may prove hazardous to laugh at other 
men for obliquity of vision when we squint like Johnny Wilkes 
ourselves. 


It was essential that the people should be frightened before 
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the inspector of gas could get his place made for him; and they 
were frightened accordingly. Mr. Lukin blew up a furnace at 
Woolwich Dock Yard ; naturally enough, when he was playing 
with edge tools that he did not understand. Mr. Clegg’s face 
had been burnt, which was also a natural enough occurrence ; 
and in similar ways, a few other trivial accidents had taken 
place, from the escape of gas, as every chemist could have 
foretold and did foretel ; while every such chemist explained 
distinctly the necessary conditions to such explosion ; which 
need not here be detailed, further than by saying, that an inter- 
mixture of atmospheric air in considerable proportion is required 
to produce it. But a wise man sees how the wind sits; and 
accordingly the public were all to be burnt in their beds or 
blown to the moon ; a volcano was prepared under London, the 
tar was to overflow it like “astream of lava,” and Heaven 
knows what more was or was not to happen ; while the preacher, 
as preachers use, exclaimed, “ you will all go to perdition, you 
dogs, if you do not come to me; it is I alone that can save you, 
body and soul.” 

Gas and gunpowder: both began with the letter G; and 
what more intelligible than to sit down on a barrel of gun- 
powder and apply a match to the bung-hole? Besides, was 
not the aspirant inspector a rocket-maker, and chief of the 
government powder-monkeys; and who was to understand 
gunpowder if he did not? Accordingly :—but here is the 
essence of the baron-knight’s first report. Mixing the gas with 
five sixths of atmospheric air, and exploding it, the force was 
such, that four hundred and eighty cubic feet of gas would 
exert the same power as a barrel of gunpowder, and if mixed 
with four-fifths, it was such that fifteen thousand feet of gas 
were equivalent in power to fifty-two and a quarter barrels 
of gunpowder. So much for Sir William Congreve’s opinion ; 
which, however, like Mr. Frederick Accum, he considers an 
experimental investigation; though how experimented, does 
not so clearly appear. 

In 1814 the Royal Society makes a report, and determines 
that in the “least favourable circumstances,” fourteen thousand 
feet of gas would explode with as much power as ten barrels 
of gunpowder in the “ most favourable ones;” and in 1823, 
Sir Humphry Davy, being cross-examined by a committee of 
the House of Commons on this report, “ conceives certainly 
that it is not over-rated.” To say nothing of the metaphysical 
balance of “most and least favourable circumstances,’ which 
we must confess our inability to understand, the President’s 
conceptions” and Mr, Frederick Accum’s “ opinions” are 
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assuredly worthy of each other, though this is not the question 
exactly. Between 1814 and 1823, there was surely time for a 
committee of the Royal Society to have passed the period of 
conception and to have produced a birth—the facts themselves, 
experiments, results, age If there was no time for this, ina 
great and learned body, the philosophical wife of his majesty’s 
government, coaxed, trusted, and looked up to for that know- 
ledge which right honourable and honourable Houses disdain, 
there was at least time to have read Robins and Hutton, or 
even to have consulted Joe Manton; and then, by ~y and 
multiplying a few figures together, to have shamed Mister 
Frederick Accum, by showing the difference between modest 
philosophers and impudent quacks, between learning and 
ignorance, 

But there were calculations made, at any rate, if there were 
no experiments ; and very curious ones — are. This report 
stands at the three hundred and forty-seventh page of the work 
before us; and having no author’s name Ee there is no 
one to be offended by a notice of it. It might be analyzed, but 
who would understand the analysis, when no one can make 
out what the original means? The plain English portion sets 
off and goes on in a sort of spiral line which never arrives at any 
end or object ; and the mathematical one is a very satisfactory 
example of that figure of speech which Solomon calls “ darken- 
ing counsel by words without knowledge.” But your talkative 
algebraist always rides fastest when he carries least weight; 
while as he took nothing up at the starting post, it is sure that 
he will bring nothing home. Mr. Millington, himself, who is 
cross-examined by the hon. House, professes not to understand 
it; yet healso ends in “ thinking ” “ that the force of the gas is 
not overrated in this paper ; and that when it takes fire, the force 
of it is as great, and will do mischief as great, as gunpowder :” 
that is, that fifteen thousand feet of gas would produce as greatan 
effect ona surrounding building as ten barrels of gunpowder ; if, 
indeed, we can make out the meaning of this most egregious 
confusion. Mathematical readers will laugh at all these involved 
fallacies, and ordinary readers would think the time wasted 
which might he devoted to their dissipation: but let such as 
do understand these subjects, consult the originals as they 
stand in Mr. Matthews’s work. A very plain tale, indeed, must 
here suffice ; and perhaps the dullest will then be able to “ mark 
what that plain tale” will do. Putting every thing in the 
plainest form, the statement must also be divested of all its 
niceties. The view is intended to be popular, and the results 
are so broad and plain, that the purpose will be answered, even 
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under the inaccuracies which will then follow; as will easily 
be seen. When gunpowder is burnt, about one half of it is con- 
verted into an air which is permanent at the atmospheric tem- 

erature and pressure. Thus one hundred pound weight, which 
is a barrel of powder, will produce fifty pounds weight of air: 
but to state the fact as it es to the present object, a given 
bulk, a cubic foot, for example, of gunpowder, will generate a 
permanent atmosphere two hundred and sixty times greater 
than itself; or a barrel of gunpowder, weighing one hundred 
pounds, will produce two hundred and sixty barrels of air, 
which it will be near enough for our purpose to call two thou- 
sand six hundred gallons, taking the powder-barrel at ten gal- 
lons. This is the explosive power : confined in a tube, and thus, 
condensed that number of times at the moment of its produc- 
tion, it is the pressure that discharges a ball: at liberty, it is a 
sudden blast of wind, acting on the surrounding atmosphere 
first, and the adjoining solids in succession, and continuing to 
act till a mean density of the general atmosphere is restored, by 
what may popularly be called a process of dilution: it is 
a gradually evanescent force in the form of a sphere, supposing 
the atmosphere alone present, and the resistance equal in every 
direction. 

Now, let us ask these chemists and mathematicians what is 
the permanently elastic produce of the combustion of the mixed 
gas, and what space it occupies, compared to that which the 
combustible mixture filled. They have forgotten to inquire of 
the fundamental element of the whole calculation: there is not 
the slightest hint on the subject. And to show how entire the 
neglect and confusion have been, they speak in the same breath 
of all these explosions, and of the explosion of a mixture of hy- 
drogen and oxygen, the result of which, instead of being a gas 
or an enlargement of bulk, a positive quantity, is a negative one. 
It is a vacuum, in a popular sense, because the produce is 
water. The result is an implosion (to coin a word), not an 
explosion ; or it is so at least after the first immediate flame and 
heat, while the effect, of course, is correspondent ; the first oul- 
ward force being trifling, and particularly in point of extent, 
while the sound or report, deceptive from its noise, is even more 
the effect of the coliapse than of the previous slight expansion. 
What, did not the philosophers inquire what the relative bulk of 
the gas is, after firing the explosive mixture. They might have 
computed it, even without experiment; knowing the constitu- 
tion of the original gas and its proportion in the mixture; since 
that result is carbonic acid and water. Will they say, that as 
much gas exists in a permanent state, after the explosion, as 
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there was of the total mixture before? They ought to know 
that it is less. There is a deficiency, in the case of a gas explo- 
sion ; there is a large excess in the case of gunpowder. | It is, 
in the same vulgar language, a permanent plenum against a per- 
mahent vacuum. Any man could have decided, d@ priori, that 
the statements here criticized were ignorant and unfounded. 

It is plain, therefore, that were nothing else to occur, the gas 
should produce no explosion at all; and it would not cause 
either explosion or implosion, were the new gas accurately 
equal to the mixture, which it is not, had it not been for another 
important element, temperature, whatever that temperature may 
be. But gunpowder would still cause a very great explosion, 
though its produce were as cold as the atmosphere ; because a 
—_ increase of its bulk is independent of temperature. Now, 
unfortunately, no one knows what the state of temperature is at 
the moment of explosion, either in gas or gunpowder, whatever 
the posterior conclusions may be as to this latter, derived from 
the projectile force of known — And not to discuss 
that for which room cannot be afforded here, we will receive the 
conjecture of the report, which, however, ought not tc be 
admitted as fact, and suppose the temperature the same in both 
cases. ‘Taking, then, unity for the gas generated by the gas 
combustion, or supposing that the new and old oceupy the same 
spaces, that the iritial temperature is equal in both cases and is 
one hundred, and that the increase of bulk in the gunpowder is 
two hundred and sixty times, we would ask the reporters 
whether one hundred multiplied by one, and one hundred mul- 
tiplied by two hundred and sixty will represent equal forces, or 
what ought to be the priori difference between the explosive 
powers of gunpowder and of gas, assuming their own statement 
of proportions, or almost any statement. 

t is also plain, that, without an accurate knowledge of the 
initial temperatures in both cases, no true estimate could be 
formed in this manner. Yet the results might have been at- 
tained by trial; and why the Royal Society and the philoso- 
phers did not make the trial, or why the hon. House did not 
suggest or command it, it is for themselves to explain. The 
explosive mixture might have been fired in a tube or gun, and 
its force of projection, or of recoil, might have been tried by the 
balistic pendulum. This would have been a fact ; and we might 
then have spared both the opinions and the calculations. That 
it ought yet to be tried is certain; and the extent of the ex- 
plosive _— as well as its mere critical force be truly de- 
termined. 

As this is a material question, being in reality one of the 
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questions repeatedly put by the committee, and as repeatedly 
not answered, or badly answered, a remark or two on it may be 
forgiven, since, independently of its practical importance, it will 
also complete the popular illustration here desired. On the 
part of the mathematicians who were examined, the oversight is 
perhaps more remarkable than all else; since it is a question 
involving one of the most common mathematical principles, 
namely, the difference between impulse and pressure. The 
action of an explosive gaseous mixture may be very sudden, but 
the increase of bulk very small. Thus the power may be as 
great as possible; but it will be within a very limited range. 
fulminating silver, to the amount of a grain, in contact with a 
‘solid, will destroy what a dram of gunpowder would not harm or 
impress; but at two or three inches, the same quantity of the 
former will scarcely stir a feather. In the same manner, fulmi- 
nating mercury will not project a ball from a gun, when it will 
often break the shot in the piece. And thus do the explosive 
gases also act; because, however sudden the increase of bulk, 
the sphere of expansion is narrow. Should it depend on tem- 
perature alone, the power is over as soon as that is reduced; 
and that operation, we need not tell chemists, is rapid. 

What has been said has no animosity in it to any man or 
men ; but is a paramount duty, to rectify the public opinion and 
diminish its groundless fears ; and this is a fit occasion fora few 
remarks on the advantage which the public has derived from this 
invention. We would gladly also have conveyed a general notion 
of its present untealind mechanical state, since few are aware 
of the difficulties that have been encountered and overcome, and 
of all that there is even yet to contend with ; but space will not 
permit this. 

We have now been so long accustomed to this new light in 
the streets, that, like all other terrene goods, we have almost 
become insensible to its blessings. Yet let him who desires to 
know what he owes to chemistry and “ Old Murdoch,” turn 
into any of the streets still lighted with oil, and then come back 
to the nocturnal day of the Strand or Pall Mall. The parish 
oil-lamps were like light-houses on the ocean; guides, not 
lights ; the gas has become a perpetual full moon; and it may 
assuredly be pronounced one of the most splendid and valu- 
able applications of chemistry. Why has not old Murdoch his 
statue also? He deserves it even better than his master; for 
the master was well paid in solid pudding. In other days, that 
statue would have equalled the Colossus of Rhodes, and the demi- 
philosopher would have breathed flame like the Chimera ; in the 
fabulous ages before that, he would have come down to us a 
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od, or a demigod, the rival of Prometheus, Hercules, and Atlas. 
Why not cast him in Achillean brass, the rival of the great hero 
of gunpowder and Waterloo, and make him breathe gas like the 
dragon of Wantley, to illuminate the triumphal arch. Ingrata 
Patria! 

The new light! yes, much has been heard of its power and 
influence ; but what has the new light of all the preachers done 
for the morality and order of London, compared to what has 
been effected by this new light. Old Murdoch alone, has sup- 
pressed more vice than the Suppression Society ; and has been 
a greater police officer into the bargain than old Colquhoun and 
Sir Richard Birnie united. It is not only that men are afraid 
to be wicked when light is looking at them, but they are 
ashamed also: the reformation is applied to the right place. 
Where does vice resort? Where it can hide; in darkness, says 
the preacher, because its deeds are deeds of darkness. Seek it 
in Pudding-lane, and Dyot-street, and the abysses of Westmin- 
ster. Why was not this new light preached to them long ago: 
twenty bushels of it would have been of more value than as 
many chaldrons of sermons, and taking even the explosions of the 
inspector into the bargain. But it is well, that this is at length 
to be compulsory ; since it is never too late. Thieves and rogues 
are like moths in blankets : bring the sun to shine on them, and 
they can neither live nor breed. Let the duke of Wellington 
place a gas-lamp at every door of these infernal abodes; and 
since they cannot be smoked out, make their houses as much 
like glass, on the principle of the old Roman, as we can 
compass. This is the remedy; at least till common sense will 
condescend to the better expedient of pulling down and laying 
open all these retreats of misery and vice ; the disgrace and the 
nuisance of London, and not less a standing inhumanity to the 
poor themselves. Yes, Regent-street is fine and showy, and, if 
any one pleases, useful, and so are the new churches, or might 
be : but the whole would have been well exchanged for fifty or a 
hundred clean, open, spacious, and well-lighted streets, of houses 
fitted for the habitations of the lowest orders of London, 
and while the charity would have been great as penitentiaries, 
soups, and subscriptions, so would the moral result have been 
more valuable than that of the whole of the churches united— 
But enough for present meditation. 

Our fellow-citizens are still shy of the use of gas in their 
dwelling houses. So much the worse for them. Edinburgh is 
becoming wiser; and nothing can exceed the accuracy with 
which these private lights are served and managed, as well as 
the value of the result, in light, economy, and cleanliness, It 
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is measured to the consumers by Crossley’s gasometer, and a 
man may burn little or much, since he pays for as much as he 
burns and no more. As to smell, this arises from the careless- 
ness of servants in not lighting the orifice as soon as it is open : 
there need never be any smell. And as to explosion, it is not 
worth calculating on. It is the result of extreme carelessness 
when it does happen; and the very smell of the gas is in fact 
one of its most valuable properties, since it is that warning which 
no one possessed of a nose can mistake or overlook. But we 
need not argue. Time will do what neither Mr. Matthews nor 
ourselves shall effect; and in the mean time, we take leave of 
his little book, with thanks for the information and amusement 
it has afforded. 





Arr. IlI.—1. Ecarté; or, The Salons of Paris. 3 Vols. London, 
1829. 


2. Lifeinthe West; or, The Curtain Drawn. ANovel. Dedicated, 
by permission, to the Right Hon; Robert Peel, M. P. Containing 
Sketches, Scenes, Conversations, and Anecdotes of the last im- 
portance to Families, and men of rank, fashion, and fortune. 
Founded on Facts. By a Flat Enlightened.—2 Vols. London. 
1828, 


HERE is no code of morals in which gaming is classed as a 

virtue. Common parlance, at least, has stigmatized it as a 
vice—“ the vice of gaming”’—a phrase almost as frequently met 
with, as the simple term of gaming itself. And if we apply to 
it the only certain moral test ; if we calculate its effects in pro- 
ducing happiness or unhappiness, and compare the result, we 
shall not long be in doubt on what side the balance lies, nor, 
consequently, under what classification to place the act in ques- 
tion. 

Of those who gamble, it will be readily admitted that a 
majority, and a very large majority too, are losers. Now as the 
loss of money is clearly a loss of happiness, an obvious case is 
at the very threshold made out against the practice. But the 
man, who loses his money by gaming, does not lose his money 
only; he also loses his time and his habits of regularity, of 
industry, of attention, and perseverance in regard to any, but 
this one all-engrossing object ; in short all those habits which 
might enable him to regain the money, to recover the ground 
he has lost, in an honest and productive way. Thus injuring 
himself, he injures society too, and becomes at once not only 
an unhappy man, but a bad citizen. Lest any one should 
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object to the above statement as not sufficiently exact, and 
say that the case is not put quite fairly, and that it is 
not allowed us to assume, that in play, the losers form 
a majority, we will endeavour to establish our proposition. It 
may be said, that of a certain number of persons who engage 
in play, one half may be losers, and the other winners—or, more 
generally, that in all cases the amount of money lost must be 
equal to the amount gained, the whole amount remaining the 
same, only having changed hands; and money being here the- 
measure of human happiness, the whole amount: of that happi- 
ness will remain also unaltered. The answer to this is obvious. 

For the sum lost by one man bearing a greater proportion to 
the reduced fortune than the same sum gained by the other 
does to the augmented fortune, the diminution of happiness, 
which the former sustains, is greater than the augmentation of 
happiness which the latter receives. For instance, let two men 
begin to play against each other, each with a capital of a thou- 
sand pounds. Suppose one of them to lose five hundred 
pounds which the other gains. In this case the capital of the 
former is diminished in the ratio of 2: 1—while that of the 
latter is only increased in the ratio of 2 ; 3.—Now ‘the ratio of 
2: 3 being a less * ratio than that of 2: 1 (of course one of the 
ratios being considered inversely), it follows that the — of 
the winner is increased in a less ratio than that of the loser is 
diminished. And, since here (that is in cases of high play) 
money may fairly be assumed as the measure of human hap- 
piness, it rests upon mathematical demonstration, that in this 
passage of capital from the pocket of one man to that of another, 
there is a decided and considerable loss of human happiness. 
La Place calculates this loss of happiness at thirteen per cent. 
The following is his statement :— 


‘It results from this, that at the most equal game, the loss is al- 
ways relatively greater than the gain. Supposing, for example, that 
a player having a fortune of a hundred francs, risks fifty of them at the 
game of “cross or pile;” his fortune after his stake at play, will be 
reduced to eighty-seven francs ; that is to say, that this last sum would 
procure to the player the same moral advantage, as the state of his 
fortune after his stake. Play is then disadvantageous, even in the case 
where the stake is equal to the amount of the sum hoped for by the 
chances of the game. We may judge from this of the immorality of 
those games in which the sum hoped for is under that amount. They 





# “ That ratio is greater than another, whose antecedent is the greater 
multiple, part, or parts of its consequent. Thus the ratio of 7 ; 4 is 
yreater than the ratio of 8 : 5; because 3, or 3§ is greater than $ or 33."°— 
Wood's Algebra,—p. 92. 
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only subsist by the false reasonings, and by the avarice, which they 
foment ; and which, carrying the people to sacrifice their competency to 
chimerical hopes, the improbability of which, they are not in a state to 
appreciate, are the source of an infinity of evils. —Zssaz Philosophique 
sur les Probabilités.—pp. 29, 30. 


Having thus shewn the utter and certain insufficiency of 
gaming as a mean of acquiring human happiness, it will not 
be necessary to break out into vague declamations upon the long 
list of miseries which it entails, It will be more useful to in- 
quire into the various methods by which it may be treated by the 
legislature, and to point out, as well as we are able, which of 
these is most consistent with sound and rational policy; merely 
observing by the way, that we consider gaming, until it can 
be subdued by reason, as almost an universal passion, which 
only requires opportunity and encouragement for its full deve- 
lopment: its universality being commensurate with that of 
the love of power, of which money, the immediate object 
of gaming, may be assumed as a tolerably fair and general 
measure. 

There are three ways in which the legislator may consider 
public places established for purposes of gaming. 

1. He may sanction them under certain conditions—such, for 
instance, as that of paying a certain sum yearly to government, 
submitting to certain police regulations, &c. as is the case in 
France. 

2. He may prohibit them entirely, as is the case in England. 

3. He may neither sanction nor prohibit, but leave them in 
perfect freedom. 

In examining these three different positions, it will be im- 
portant to trace the effect respectively of each of these modes 
of determining this question in legislation, and then to endea~ 
vour to illustrate each by the example of a country where it is 
in operation, adducing such evidence as can be obtained, and 
may appear to bear most strongly upon the subject. The nature 
of the inquiry unfortunately precludes the obtaining evidence 
as clear and satisfactory, and at the same time as unexception- 
able, as could be desired on so important a question. The 
discussion will necessarily lack much of the pomp and pre- 
tension (unjust pretension is not implied) of official information 
and report ; such as it is, however, we shall take leave to use 
it, for it is the best that is to be found. 

I. If the legislator, instead of prohibiting gaming-houses, 
make an enactment to sanction them in such a manner as 
that the government of the country shall draw from them a cer- 
tain portion of its revenue, this step, by at once-bringing them 
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within the pale of the laws, by conferring upon them the sanc- 
tion of that authority, which, in the eyes of the many, sanctifies 
every thing, by, as it were, affixing to them the broad seal of 
power and of office, will extend to the gaming-houses themselves 
a respectability, a fashion, an influence, which otherwise, even 
with their many and various fascinations they could never have 
obtained. ‘“ Whatever is, is right.” It is a maxim pretty 
universally, and in most cases properly, acted on, that whatever 
is established by legislative authority, by the authority “of the 
powers that be,” we cannot be wrong in assuming as a 
guide for our opinions and actions It is surely desir- 
able that laws should be respected and obeyed by those for 
whose benefit they are professed tobe made. Now, if this doc- 
trine be true, and if it be a beneficial doctrine, where the effects 
which laws are calculated to produce are beneficial ; no less, 
surely, is it a pernicious doctrine, where the effects which laws 
are calculated to produce, are proved to be pernicious; and, 
consequently, if gaming be pernicious generally, it will not be 
likely to become less pernicious when the broad sanction of the 
law has afforded opportunity and encouragement for the exer- 
cise and cultivation of it; when, in short, it has become a 
legalized occupation for the subjects of a state. , 

n order to ascertain whether these obsetvations, deduced 
from general principles, will apply to the individual instance of 
France ; it will be well first to present to the reader an ac- 
count, drawn from pretty close observations of the gaming 
institutions in that country. 

Of course, the enquiry will allude entirely to the public gaming 

laces, which alone are connected with the present purpose. 
hose who desire an account of the others may refer to the 
work, the title of which is placed at the head of this article. 

Of the Parisian maisous de jeu there are several grades. Of the 
higher, that which is denominated, as it were par excellence, the 
Salon, and Frascati’s are examples ; for specimens of the lower 
we must go to the Palais-Royal To commence with the 
former. They are situated close together at that extremity of 
the Rue Richelieu, which opens into the Boulevards ; they both 
present a highly aristocratic exterior, and both profess to be 
aristocratically exclusive ; to admit no person without a suitable 
and satisfactory introduction. From this rule, however, Fras- 
cati’s has departed ; and the Cerberus, who guards the portals of 
that Pandemonium, seldom, very seldom, refuses admittance to 
any one whose exterior affords evidence that he possesses any 
material wherewith to feed (it were too muck to say satisfy) the 
auri sacra fames of the deities who preside within, 
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Of the Salon, especially so called, nothing will be said here, 
seeing that the persons who frequent it, belonging chiefly to 
that class who can afford to frequent gaming-houses, even 
where they are not sanctioned by the law, do not fall within the 
scope of our present design. We shall merely observe en 
passent, as an evidence of its high fashion and respectability, 
that the ambassadors of foreign potentates, aye, and very high 
and mighty potentates too, frequently preside at its elegant, 
sumptuous, and magnificent entertainments. 

The state of the case, then, being as above stated, with 
regard to Frascati’s, that is to say, a set (or suit if you please) 
of integuments, affording, by their condition, quality, fashion, 
and form, a reasonable promise of containing precious ore in 
their interior, mysterious, and labyrinthine involutions, being a 
sufficient introduction, an unquestioned, a satisfactory, ticket of 
admittance, a true and all-opening key to the arcana of this 
respectable and splendid gaming-house, it will be immediately 
perceived that no vexatious and unnecessary obstacles are 
thrown in the way of the safe, respectable, and agreeable prac- 
tice of this legalised occupation. 

The opening of these houses takes place with nearly as great 
regularity as that of any bureau in Paris ; but there is this dif- 
ference between these and the other humbler bureaus (videlicet, 
those which are devoted to the vulgar, every-day affairs of 
statesmen, bankers, merchants and others), that the time of 
business of the one is much longer than that of the other. 
It is true the former open somewhat later in the day, but then 
to make up for this loss of precious time, they remain accessible, 
and carry on their operations all the night, and a considerable 
portion of the morning. 

Frascati’s (and it is the same with most of the others) opens 
generally about one o’clock, p. m.; the dealers commence by 
arranging their cards and their money, and proceed to business ; 
the rooms gradually fill, for these places are morning as well as 
evening lounges. In Frascati’s there are several different sorts 
of games to be played, the principal and most attractive (at 
least to judge from the relative numbers who play it) is rouge 
et noir; there is also another game called roulette, and a third 
with dice in the common way. 

The apartments, in which all these multiform money transac- 
tions are conducted with much spirit, earnestness, and, no 
doubt, anxiety, by the company, not united, of adventurers, 
not merchants, arg spacious and lofty, magnificent in their 
dimensions, as weffas their decorations. It is not our business 
in this place to give either a novelist’s, or an upholsterer’s 
VOL, XI.—W. R. Z 
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description of them; let it suffice to observe, that they are 
furnished with all that art has created to minister to the conve- 
nience and the luxury of civilized man ; folding doors open upon a 
broad stone terrace, from which a few steps conduct into a garden. 
But there are, moreover, other attractions prepared by the con- 
ductors of this establishment, to draw votaries from afar to bow 
the knee at the shrine of the goddess, 


“ And lo! the ‘ Chef’ provides, that something too 
Of gentler sort, and lovely, should be there, 
To feast the eyes . 


In other words, prostitutes ;* but prostitutes of nearly the highest 
class, prostitutes under their most attractive and least disgusting 
form, are admitted here. Some of them, indeed, are regular 
gamblers to the extent of their capital, and most of them occa- 
sionally play a little “for the good of the house ;” but as to 
the real motives of their admission there can exist little doubt, 
and though “ the good of the house” doubtless be at the bottom 
of it, that good is effected, not by their gambling speculations, 
but by their being the cause of the gambling speculations of 
others, greater capitalists than they. 

The limits within which the play is conducted at Frascati’s 
are five francs and twelve thousand: five francs being the 
lowest, and twelve thousand the highest sum that is allowed 
to be staked at one throw. By this arrangement the owners of 
the tables have very wisely consulted, on the one hand, their 
own interest, and on the other, their security. For by admit- 
ting such small sums as five, and restricting the large ones to 
twelve thousand francs, they have contrived a net in sucha 
manner, that the most minute prey shall not escape through 
its meshes—and that such prey as by its size and strength 
would be likely to break it, or at least endanger its safety, shall 
not be admitted into it at all. It will easily be perceived that 
this arrangement makes way for the money of the wretched 
adventurers, who play five-franc pieces, and to whom five-franc 
pieces stand in the same relation} that five-hundred-franc 





* We understand that the exclusion of these females forms one of the 
terms upon which the last lease of the gaming-houses was granted a few 
months since. By this lease, which is for three years, the number of 
gaming-honses in Paris has been reduced. We are also informed that 
it is in contemplation at the expiration of the present lease, to reduce the 
number of them still further. So that in time the nuisance will possibly 
altogether disappear. ‘These places are now sanctioned or tolerated by an 
ordonnance of the city police of Paris, though theygfermerly made part of 
the budget. : 

+ ‘‘ La valeur relative d’ une somme infiniment petite, est égale a Ja 
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billets do to others ; while, on the other hand, it guards against 
what is called the system of doubling being carried on to any 
alarming extent. For suppose a man to begin with the lowest 
throw, viz. five francs, and to go on doubling (he is supposed 
to play every coup, and on the same colour), on the principle that 
he is sure, (it being assumed that his capital is unlimited,) by the 
first coup which he wins, to gain back the whole sum he has 
lost, with the addition of the sum which he made the first turn 
of his geometrical progression. Now twelve thousand francs 
being the limit, the highest sum which he can place on the 
table at once, let us see what will be the number of terms in a 
geometrical progression, of which five is the first term, two the 
common ratio, and twelve thousand the last term ; or rather the 
sum which the last term of the series must not exceed. Now 
it happens that the limit, twelve thousand, is so chosen that 
the last coup which can be made, being the double of the 
preceding coup, amounts to 10,240 francs. This coup is the 
twelfth in succession, and it is apparent that one more, viz. the 
thirteenth, cannot be played without infringing the principle, 
and consequently destroying the security against loss: a run 
upon the same colour for a greater number of times than twelve 
or thirteen being very frequent. 

A year or two ago some persons fancied that they had dis- 
covered a successful method of playing against the rouge et noir 
tables. Of which method or system of play, this author gives 
the following account ; which, though to us not very intelligible, 
may perhaps be more so to some of our readers :— 


‘There are forty-five coups or stakes, each increasing in a certain 
ratio; and affording an immense latitude for retrieval, in the event of 
your's being singularly unlucky in the outset. You must begin by 
playing one Napoleon; if you lose, put down two; that gone, stake 
three, and so on in proportion: if you win, you decrease your stakes 
one number, and so on successively, until you arrive at the original 
stake of one Napoleon, This you continue until you lose; when your 
stake must again be increased. Now the result of this mode of play- 
ing is, that if you win as many coups as you lose, you are still a winner 
of half your original stakes. To play at Napoleon stakes, it will be 
necessary to have five and forty thousand franes.’—Zcarté, vol. ii. 
p. 312. 


From this very imperfect account the reader will probably 
be enabled to form some notion of the character of these 
establishments, it being sufficient to observe, that those in the 
valeur absolue divisée par le bien total de la personne intéressée,’’— La 
Place—Essai Philosophique sur les Probabilités.—p. 28. 
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Palais Royal (excepting the very low ones), differ from the 
description we have given of Frascati’s, only in some very 
minute and unimportant particulars; as, for example, in no 
females appearing in them, in having (in some cases) a gen- 
darme stationed in the anti-chamber, &c. &c. In those of the 
lowest grade, the stake is reduced from five to two francs. Of 
the class of persons who frequent these last we shall have 
occasion to speak presently—but first must say something of 
those who frequent the others. ; 

The company to be seen in the salons of Frascati compre- 
hends many classes, as may be supposed from what has been 
already remarked as to the conditions of admission ; from the 
noble of the highest rank down to the——but we beg to decline 
the odium of naming any particular class as the lowest limit— 
and shall, therefore, say, down to any man who has a tolerable 
coat on his back, and makes a tolerable display of clean linen 
on or in the vicinity of his neck. Within these limits are com- 
prehended cordons and medaiilles of all colours and orders. These 
belong almost exclusively to Frenchmen. But, perhaps there 
would be no great error in affirming that the chief ys of 
these houses are foreigners—and none more than the English : 
from the wealthy and well-acred milord Anglais, who, in his 
way through Paris, drops in of an evening to consume a leisure 
hour or two, to the English medical student, who passes here 
days which ought to be spent in the dissecting-room, in the 
vain and desperate hope of being able to double an allowance 
which, on the contrary, he reduces to one fourth. This last is 
perhaps one of the worst class of cases—at least from its nearly 
concerning our countrymen, it will be more easily brought 
home to us. 

There has been for some years past, and is at present, a con- 
siderable number of students of medicine constantly resident 
at Paris, on account of the superior facilities which are there 
afforded for the study of their profession. The previous educa- 
tion of those young men has not generally been such as to 
guard and arm their minds against the seductions of the maisons 
de jeu. They very naturally desire to enjoy a greater abund- 
ance than a limited allowance will permit them to do, of the 
Juxuries of that luxurious metropolis, where luxuries, although 
considerably cheaper than in London, cannot be had for nothing. 
They repair to the gaming-tables ; and generally reduce them- 
selves to very great difficulties. ‘The consequence is, that a 
considerable number of those young men pass a great portion 
of the time allotted for the prosecution of their professional 
studies at Paris, not only very unprofitably, but in the most 
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acute and horrible anguish of mind—in short, under the influ- 
ence of not a few of the horrors of the gamester’s hell. We have 
heard of one young man of good connexions, who was reduced 
so much as to be glad to act as portier in the hotel where he 
lived. His allowance was sufficiently liberal : but the moment 
he received it, he used to go regularly and gamble away the 
whole of it. We have known many who, though they did not 
leave themselves quite destitute, were accustomed to lose in 
this way regularly from one to three fourths of their allowance. 
Every time, too, that they played and lost, vowing and most 
strongly protesting that they never, in the course of their lives, 
would enter a gaming-house again. The consequence was, that 
they lived in a state-of constant misery, haunted by duns, and 
tormented for money to supply their most common wants—a 
state both of mind and body surely most unfavourable for the 
acquisition either of professional or any other useful knowledge. 
These are facts which we can avouch upon the very strongest 
evidence—and for confirmation of the truth of which we con- 
fidently appeal to any persons .who have seen anything of 
the sort of life led by the class of students alluded to. 

All this will tend to show that the sanctioning of such places 
by the law has the effect of making certain classes of persons 
frequent them, who would not otherwise do so. 

The lowest class of gaming-houses are entirely supported by 
an order in society which seems to be brought within the limits 
of the gambling system entirely by the legal sanction. For 
though not strictly belonging to the respectable middle class, 
it cannot be said at all to belong to that low class which would 
be disposed to gamble where the law prohibits gambling. The 
order in question consists of mechanics, and probably the 
inferior tradesmen—men whose character, and, consequently, 
whose means of subsistence, would be ruined if they were 
known to be gamblers, in circumstances where public gambling 
was prohibited. It is from this class of the community, that 
the Morgue is mostly peopled. A man comes here with his 
week’s wages or earnings of whatever kind—wins—loses—loses 
—wins—loses—loses—loses—loses—goes and throws himself 
into the Seine—or (which, as far as human morale and bonheur 
are concerned, does not much mend the matter) throws some 
one else into it. The government, to be sure, has him or his 
friend, or victim, taken out of the river, and exposed in the 
Morgue, in order to be claimed by their relations—and no 
doubt it considers this one of its admirable police regulations. 
—It would be considerably better if the person were not 
thrown in at all. In that cage, it is true, the government might 
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lose something of its per centage on gambling losses. But then 
it might enjoy the profits and advantages arising from the 
productive labour of a certain number of honest and industrious 
citizens, of whose services it is deprived by the legalized occu- 
pation of gambling. 

it is no uncommon thing to read in the French papers of a 
clerk who has been sent by his employers to deposit a sum of 
money in some of the banks, entering one of the gaming-houses 
in the Palais-royal, to try if he can double it, and thus hit upon 
a short way of making his fortune—and, as might be expected, 
losing every sou of it. ‘‘ Tradesmen,” says the author before 
us, [vol. ii. p. 302,] speaking of a period of extraordinary interest 
to rouge et noir players—‘ tradesmen forsook their shops, to 
indulge in the momentary excitement, and to share in the spoil 
—a mode of making money, they thought, infinitely less tedious 
and more pleasant than measuring out tapes and ribbands.” 

We shall couclude this part of our subject with the following 
remarks of the same author :— 

* Let the pale lilies of France become yet more pale as she reflects 
—if reflect she can on the subject—that the trials, the ruin, the 
demoralization of her sons, spring only from herself; that to the 
hateful vice of gaming, nourished and encouraged by her government, 
may be attributed crimes of the most glaring nature; and that from 
the poverty consequent on its indulgence, may be adduced the revo- 
lutionary spirit which pervades many classes of her citizens—men 
who, ruined in their fortunes, naturally seek, in a change of dynasty 
and events, simply a change in their own circumstances and position 
in society, and care not by what means it be accomplished, while 
they are ready to enter into the views, or execute the ends of the first 
demagogue who will take the trouble to excite them. Better far that 
the revenues of a country should be wrung from the abject brow of 
the labourer, nay, even from the tears of the orphan and of the widow, 
than reaped from a source so vile, so contemptible, so every way un- 
worthy of a great and gencrous people, as these nurseries of vice— 
these emporfums of filth and iniquity.’—vol. ii. pp. 307—8, 

It appears, however, that even the support and encouragement, 
afforded by the French government to gambling, are not founded 
upon those pure, disinterested, and scientific principles, which 
should always distinguish a love of abstract truth. For though, 
when admitted into the respectable copartnercy, its firm, ated- 
fast, constant, and constitutional adherent and supporter; never- 
theless the French government has shewn an extreme dislike 
to such an occupation where it does not share in the profits 
arising from it; so great a dislike, indeed, with regard to the 
unfortunate occupation, that it prohibits it altogether. With 
regard to the profits, however, it preserves some appearance of 
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consistency, that is to say, it still manifests an ardent love 
towards the said protits—so ardent, indeed, that it appropriates 
the whole to itself—nay has the additional barbarity to im- 
prison and deprive for a time of their constitutional privileges, 
the unlucky wights who have declined the honour of becoming 
partners with it in their gambling adventure. Accordingly in 
the 410th article of their new penal code, we find it thus 
written :— 


* Ceux qui auront tenu une maison de jeux de hasard, et y auront 
admis le public, soit librement, soit sur la présentation des intéressés 
ou affiliés, les banquiers de cette maison, tous ceux qui auront établi 
ou tenu des loteries non autorisées par la loi, tous administrateurs, 
préposés ou agens de ces établissemens, seront punis d’ un emprison- 
nement de deux mois au moins, et de six mois au plus, et d'une 
amende de cent francs a six mille francs—lDLes coupables pourront 
étre de plus, 4 compter du jour of ils auront subi leur peine, interdits 
pendant cinque ans au moins et dix ans au plus, des droits mention- 
nés en I’ article 42 du présent Code—Dans tous les cas, seront 
confisqués tous les fonds ou effets qui seront trouvés expos¢s au jeu ou 
mis a la loterie, les meubles, instrumens, ustensiles, appareils employés 
ou destinés au service des jeux ou des loteries, les meubles et les effets 
mobiliérs dont les lieux seront garnis ou decorés.’ 


But there is another point of view in which the French 
gaming-houses may be considered. They may be considered 
as an engine of state-policy for drawing a certain revenue, not 
out of the pockets and at the expense of the time and morals 
of the subjects of the said state, and thereby crippling its 
commerce and draining its resources, but out of the pockets 
and at the expense of the morals (not to say the time) of 
the subjects of other states, who in such multitudes visit the 
capital of France. In what has preceded, evidence of this 
has already appeared. But as the author of Ecarte chiefly 
treats on this subject, in further evidence of it some extracts 
from his pages will not be inappropriate. s 

‘In no capital in the world are the exigencies of the needy and 
dissipated, of a certain class, made more an object of speculation than 
in Paris. As for our Jews, or usurers, they are not only honest in 
comparison, but far inferior, both in their numbers and in their prac- 
tice, to the wretches who are every where to be met with in the 
French capital, ready to advance their money at an exorbitant interest, 
provided the security afforded by the parties is such as to preclude all 
possibility of risk. With the natives of the country themselves, these 
people are not only limited in their advances, but scrupulous to a 
nicety, in regard to public credit ; since, as by the laws of France, 
a debtor, after a term of confinement, not exceeding five years, is 
entitled to his liberty, and becomes exonerated from any pre-existing 
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claim, it not unfrequently occurs, that those who are heavily laden 
with debt prefer being incarcerated for a few years to giving up pro- 
perty, which probably constitutes their whole fortune and means of 
future subsistence. ‘The money-lenders keep a regular list of names 
carefully noted down in their books, to which, in cases of necessity, 
they usually refer, and advance or withhold in proportion as their em- 
ployers have been more or less forward in their liquidation of former. 
engagements. ‘This excessive caution, however, only bears reference 
to the gay and the dissipated among their own countrymen. With 
foreigners, and with Englishmen in particular, the case is widely 
different, for upon these they have a hold which is equal to all the 
mortgages and freehold securities in the world ; being, in the event of 
defalcation, almost certain of the debtor, and that for life. * * 
The difficulty, likewise, of concealment, in a capital where the names 
and addresses of foreigners are kept registered at the police office, 
and are open to the inspection of all applicants, operates to the 
advantage of the creditor, and more especially of the money-lender, 
who is enabled, through the subordinate clerks in the bureau de 
police, many of whom are paid for the purpose to ascertain whether 
there is any probability of his quitting the capital—a step that must 
necessarily be preceded by a demand for his passport. If apprised 
of such a fact, with the bills of exchange in his hand, or what is the 
same thing, promissory notes, he goes on the instant to a Juge de 
Paix, swears that his debtor is about to leave the country, procures a 
writ of arrest, and hands it over to a huissier, and in less than twelve 
hours, the Englishman finds himself an inmate of St. Pélagie. * * 


‘But the principal auxiliaries of these people are the dashing, 
splendid females who frequent the Salons d’Ecarté. Although the 
greater number of these women have independent incomes, and form 
attachments with the young men they usually meet in these haunts, 
without any view to personal interest, still there are many who are 
often without any other gifts than those afforded by their natural 
attractions, and on whom the irresistible impulse of play operates a 
desire to procure, in any possible manner, the means of gratifying 
their favourite propensity. Most of these, also, have some sort of 
liaison, either with their own countrymen, or with strangers. When, 
therefore, as a natural result of play, and lavish expenditure on his 
chére amie of the moment, the immediate finances of a young man 
are exhausted, and he has no longer the means of gratifying his 
favourite passion, or of conducing to the amusement of his mistress, 
she kindly suggests the possibility of his procuring a sum for bills, 
on such and such terms. These are ever in favour of the money- 
lender ; and, furnished with the necessary powers, she instantly re- 
pairs to him, and bargains for a present for herself, in proportion to 
the amount required. A billet de banque, a set of valuable trinkets, or 
a Cashmere shawl, is, in general, the result of her agency with one 
party, and of course the lover cannot do less than make her a joli 
cadeau also. When the money is expended, and the borrower either 
wholly ruined, or, what is nearly the same thing, thrown into St, 
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Pélagie, at all events unable to command further resources, the fair 
agent forsakes him without the least ceremony, and looks out for 
some other lover whose prospects are yet in a flourishing con- 
dition.’ " _ ? , a * 

‘ Very frequently these women have, for lovers, young men moving 
in the first sphere of Parisian society ; yet rendered nearly as indigent 
as themselves from play, whose credit with the money-lending race 
has Jong been at anend. These men do not blush to wink at—nay, 
to encourage liaisons between their mistresses and such Englishmen, 
as they believe to have long purses. * * * * Fortunately for the 
French lover, his passion for his mistress is less powerful than his 
passion for play ; and when, after a few days of comparative depriva- 
tion of this necessary indulgence, he finds some five-and-twenty or 
thirty pieces of gold piled before him on the E’carté table, he is 
inclined to admit that an Englishman is a devilish convenient, good 
sort of fellow. * * * Let no one deem this picture overcharged ; 
assertions of the kind we should not venture to advance, were they 
not founded on experience, and an intimate knowledge of facts.’— 
E‘carté, vol. ii. p. 250, et seq. 

Now, waiving altogether the honour and morality of this 
stroke of state-policy for levying contributions upon foreign 
nations (of course supposing the question may be so con- 
sidered), the expediency of such a measure is somewhat more 
than doubtful; and such contributions are dearly purchased 
when the price paid for them is the habits of industry, and 
along with those the happiness and morals of a portion, how- 
ever small, of their own citizens. It will appear that, even 
not considering the advantage gained as an unfair or dis- 
honourable one (which is surely treating it with all possible 
liberality), that advantage will be more than counterbalanced 
by the accompanying disadvantage: and, therefore, that this 
method of legislating, with respect to gaming-houses, is to be 
rejected. 


II. English Gaming-Houses.—The prohibition of gambling- 
houses, under a certain penalty, and thereby affixing to them a 
stamp of illegality, has the effect of turning against them the 
public opinion, and thus affecting the character of those who 
are known to frequent them. The consequence of which will 
be found to be, that gambling-houses, under such circumstances, 
will be only frequented by two classes of persons—those who 
are above, and those who are beneath, a regard to character. 
The form, under which those who are above the consideration 
of character, or, in other words, of public —, have generally 
appeared in the world, is that of a wealthy and powerful aris- 
tocracy, who are independent, and regardless of the opinion, 
good or bad, of the honest and industrious middle class. While, 
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on the other hand, that class which is beneath a regard to 
character, must necessarily consist of persons who do not 
depend for their means of subsistence upon those classes of 
their fellow-citizens with whom character is a consideration. 
And, in fact, this latter class will, for the most part, be found 
to be produced by, and to subsist upon, the vices of the former 
class, in the shape of pimps, toad-eaters, bullies, shadows, e¢ 
hoc genus omne. 

Both the classes of citizens above-mentioned will, from the 
nature and effect of their education, occupations, and habits, 
necessarily entertain a profound contempt for every thing that 
may in the smallest degree resemble regular and honest in- 
dustry. The object which these men profess to pursue is the 
same as that which all human beings profess to pursue, viz. the 
enjoyment of the greatest possible quantity of pleasure, accom- 
panied by the least possible quantity of pain. The only differ- 
ence is, that they assume a standard, and consequently form 
an estimate, of pleasure and happiness somewhat different from 
the standard and the estimate made use of by those whom the 
world, whether rightly or not, has been in the habit of consider- 
ing as the wise of their species. They have no idea of pleasure 
connected with an honest, a useful, a productive employment of 
time. That would be inconsistent with their notions of the 
pursuits proper to a gentleman. Now gambling is neither an 
honest, a useful, a productive, nor a moral employment of time. 
But gambling is an aristocratic occupation—a pursuit truly 
gentlemanly. In it there is called for, none of that unvarying, 
unwearied, strong, earnest, and continuous exertion of body or 
brain, which is the sordid lot of vulgar humanity. This, then, 
is the work for them—hic labor, hoc opus est—the only serious 
occupation of their beneficent and illustrious lives. 

That large class or rather number of classes who are effect- 
ually restrained from public gambling by the legal prohibition, 
will of course comprise all those who earn their subsistence by 
honest bodily or intellectual exertion, and whose power of con- 
tinuing so to earn a subsistence, depends upon their preserving 
a fair character among their fellow citizens. In a country 
where the regulations we are speaking of exist, a shoe-maker 
and a lawyer who should occasionally leave their respective 
employments to seek either profit or amusement in a gambling- 
house, would soon find their respective practice to sutier a very 
sensible diminution in consequence. ‘There is one class of per- 
sons, however, which, though not exactly forming a profession, 
cannot be considered as belonging either to the class which is 
above, or to that which is beneath, a regard to public opinion, 
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and yet makes a practice, indeed a profession, of gambling. 
But they contrive to do so by giving another name than 
gambling to their occupation. And therefore no one who 
knows the power of names over mankind will wonder to see 
these persons enjoy an impunity in the exercise of their pro- 
fession which the spirit of the law (if men were to take the 
spirit of the laws) would scarcely seem to sanction. As these 
men carry on their transactions not in maisons de jeu or gam- 
bling-houses, but in places in some countries known by the 
name of Bourse, in others by that of Exchange; they can 
scarcely be considered as belonging to our present subject— 
but hereafter occasion may be taken to speak of the productive- 
ness and morality of their occupations. 

Of the principle thus generally stated, England is an indi- 
vidual example. And in the absence of other sources of evi- 
dence we shall have recourse to a work, entitled “ Life in the 
West,” which professes to give an account of the gambling sys- 
tem and establishments in England. Although for the reasons 
already mentioned, the evil is less widely spread in England 
than in France ; yet the scenes aid acts of iniquity detailed in 
the volumes before us, probably exceed any thing of the kind 
to be found on the other side of the channel, inasmuch, as here, 
in addition to the simple evils which we have shown to be 
necessarily attendant upon all games of chance fairly played, 
are the additional evils arising from the malpractices of 
those who do not play fairly. The gaming-houses in London 
being prohibited by the legislature, are obliged to exist under 
a diferent name from that of gambling-houses, and are 
usually designated under the somewhat technical name of 
* hells, ” 

‘ Thus the great “hell” in St. James's Street is called ‘« Crockford’s 
Club ;""—the hell in Park Place is called the ‘¢ Milton Mowbray Club ;” 
and the hell in Waterloo Place, the ‘“ Fox-Hunting Club.”—Life in 
the West, vol. i. p. 70. 


The following prospectus of a gambling-house, where “ Rouge 
et Noir,” “Une, Deux, Cinque,” and “ Roulette,” were played 
under the superintendance of Weare, who was murdered by 
Thurtell, will convey some idea of the specious appearance which 
these places attempt to assume :— 

‘A party of gentlemen having formed the design of instituting a 
Select Club, to be composed of those gentlemen only whose habits and 
circumstances entitle them to an uncontrolled, but proper indulgence 
in the current amusements of the day, adopt this mode of submitting 
the project to consideration, and of inviting those who may approve 
of it, to an early concurrence and co-operation in the design. To 
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attain this object the more speedily, and render it worthy the attention 
and support it lays claim to, it may be only necessary to mention that 
the plan is founded on the basis of liberality, security, and respecta- 
bility, combining with the essential requisites of a select and respecta- 
ble association, peculiar advantages to the members, conceded by 
no similar institution in town.— Further particulars may be learned on 
personal application between the hours of twelve and two, at 55, Pall 
Mall.’ 


This prospectus corroborates what we have before said re- 
specting the classes who will gamble where gaming is prohibited 
by the law, professing to restrict admission within the sacred 
and select pale of the projected association to those gentlemen, 
“whose habits and circumstances entitle them to an uncontrolled, 
but proper indulgence in the current amusements of the day.” 
And for this restriction we humbly conceive that the framers of 
the said prospectus are entitled to the sincere and heartfelt 
thanks of the professional and industrious classes of their 
countrymen, by which we mean all those who earn their bread 
by the honest sweat of their brows, or the honest labour of their 
brains. 

We shall give an account of the principal London gambling- 
house, whick is extracted in the book* before us, from a letter 
inserted in the Times Newspaper, signed “ Expositor,” and 
dated London, July 22, 1824 :— 

‘At the head of these infamous establishments is the one yclept 
‘Fishmongers’ Hall,’ which sacks more plunder than all the others 
put together, though they consist of about a dozen. This place has 
been fitted up at an expense of near 40,0001. and is the most splendid 
house, interiorly and exteriorly, in all the neighbourhood. It is 
established as a bait for the fortunes of the great, many of whom have 
already been very severe sufferers. Invitations to dinner are sent to 
noblemen and gentlemen, at which they are treated with every delicacy, 
and the most intoxicating wines. After such “liberal’’ entertain- 
ment, a visit to the French hazard-table in the adjoining room is a 
matter of course, when the consequences are easily divined. A 
man thus allured to the den, may determine not to lose more than 
the few pounds he has about him ; but in the intoxication of the 
moment, and the delirium of play, it frequently happens that, notwith- 
org the best resolves, he borrows money upon his checks, which 
being known to be good, are readily cashed to very considerable 
amounts. In this manner, 10,000/., 20,000/., 30,000/., or more, 
have often been swept away.” 
ot .., following is from the same authority, of date Oct. 9, 

24 :— 


‘The profits for the last season, over and above expenses which 
* Vol. i. p. 89. 
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cannot be less than 1001. a day, are stated to be full 150,000/. It is 
wholly impossible, however, to come at the exact sum, unless we 
could get a peep at the Black Ledger of accounts of each day’s gain 
at this Pandemonium, which though of course omits to name of 
whom, as that might prove awkward, if at any time the book fell into 
other hands. A few statements from the sufferers themselves would 
be worth a thousand speculative opinions on the subject. * * * 
Some idea can be formed of what has been sacked, by the simple fact, 
that one thousand pounds was given at the close of the season to be 
divided among the waiters alone, besides the Guy Fawkes of the 
place; a head servant, having half that sum presented to him last 
January for a new year's gift. * * * Now that there is a little 
cessation to the Satanic work, the frequenters of this den of robbers 
would do well to make a few common reflections—that it is their 
money alone which pays the rent and superb embellishments of the 
house—the good feeding and the fashionable clothing in which are 
disguised the knaves about it—the refreshments and wine with which 
they are regaled, and which are served with no sparing hand, in order 
to bewilder the senses, to prevent from being seen what may be going 
forward, but which will not be at their service, they may rest well 
assured, longer than they have money to be plucked of ; and above all, 
it is for the most part their money, of which are composed the 
enormous fortunes the two or three keepers have amassed. To 
endeavour to gain back any part of the lost money, fortunes will be 
further wasted in the futile attempt, as the same nefarious and 
diabolical practices, by which the first sums were raised, are still pur- 
sued to multiply them. ” ns be - 

‘ The hellites at all the “hells,” not content with the gains by the 
points of the games in favour of the banks, and from the equal chances, 
do not fail to resort to every species of cheating. ‘The ‘ croupiers”’ 
and dealers are always selected for their adeptness in all the mysteries 
of the black art. Slight-of-hand tricks at rouge et noir, by which 
they make any colour win they wish—false dice and cramped boxes 
at French hazard, which land any main or chance required—are all 
put in practice with perfect impunity, when every one, save the 
bankers and croupiers, are in a state of delirium or intoxication. 
About two years ago, false dice were detected at a French hazard bank 
in Piccadilly, of which the proprietorsof Fishmongers’ Halthad a share. 
A few noblemen and gentlemen had been losing largely (it is said 
50,0001. ainong them), when the dice became suspected, One gen- 
tleman seized them, conveyed them away, and next morning found 
that they were false.’ 


The laws against gaming in England, though sufficiently 
explicit, do not seem to produce any other effect than the 
one already adverted to, an effect indeed sufficiently im- 
portant—viz. that of deterring all those from public gaming 
whose character is at all subjected to the influence of public 
opinion. Not only those who game, but those who make a 
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profession of gaming, seem to enjoy a brilliant impunity in the 
exercise of a profession in which they realize rapid and enor- 
mous fortunes. And in the influence which these fortunes 
give in a country like England, will no doubt be found the 
cause of that impunity which the followers of this honourable 
profession obtain. It is reported that the owner of a certain 
celebrated gaming-house, called a club-house, has been heard 
to boast that he could set the laws at defiance, inasmuch as he 
could boast of enrolling among the members of his club a 
majority of those who make the laws. We do not complain of 
those noble lords and honourable gentlemen who solace their 
leisure with the pleasing excitements of the gaming-table. 
Doubtless they belong to that distinguished and exalted class 
of society, “ whose habits and circumstances entitle them to 
an uncontrolled, but proper indulgence, in the current amuse- 
ments of the day!” as their friends elegantly express it in their 
circular. But as they are pleased in their exalted wisdom to 
betake themselves to legislation and gaming, as the two grand 
occupations of their useful and glorious lives—occupations 
which possibly they select in the imagination that they can 
acquire a thorough anutehes of, and mastery over them in all 
their details, without any of that vulgar labour and attention 
which must be gone through by the Tashi classes of their 
species when they desire to obtain an acquaintance with any 
science or art, however humble, and however simple, when 
compared with legislation and gaming ; it does seem rather odd 
that they should be guilty of the glaring inconsistency of, when 
occupied with one of their noble pursuits, turning their back 
upon, and disowning the other—nay, absolutely prohibiting it 
under heavy fines and penalties—and not doing this in a calm 
way either, but heaping abuse upon their favourite —— 
actually classing the brilliant scenes of their pure and elegant 
enjoyments with “ disorderly inas or ale-houses, bawdy-houses, 
stage-plays unlicensed, booths and stages for rope-dancers, 
mountebanks, and the like.”* Now it cannot but be thought 
rather strange that those wise and noble persons should 
place their friends in such very improper and disreputable 
company. Would it not be better even to remove the restric- 
tion altogether than to be guilty of such glaring inconsistency ? 
And what would be the consequence of removing this restric- 








* Blackstone, Com. book iv. ch. 13.—* All disorderly inns or ale- 
houses, bawdy-houses, gaming-houses, stage-plays unlicensed, booths, 
and stages for rope-dancers, mountebanks, and the like, are public 
nuisances, and may upon indictment be suppressed and fined.” 
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tion? That will be considered presently on coming to that 
branch of the subject. 

One or two more short extracts from the book before us 
will give our readers some faint notion of the character 
of the English “hells” as well as that of those who keep, and 
those who frequent them. But for a more complete insight 
into this heanalh of the subject, let them look to the work itself, 
which exhibits a very effective exposé of the character of the 
whole English system of gaming. 


‘The hells, generally, are fitted up in a very splendid style, and 
their expenses are very great. Those of Fishmongers’-hall are not 
less than one thousand pounds a week. The next in eminence, one 
hundred and fifty pounds a week ; and the minor ones vary from forty 
to eighty pounds, 

‘The inspectors, or overlookers, are paid from six to eight 
pounds a week each; the ‘‘croupiers,”” or dealers, three to six 
pounds, the waiters and porters, two pounds; a looker-out after the 
police officers, to give warning of their approach, two pounds; what 
may be given to the watchmen upon the beat of the different houses, 
besides liquor, &c. is not known, but they receive, no doubt, according 
to the services they are called upon occasionally to render. Then 
come rent, and incidental expenses, such as wine, &c. There is 
another disbursement, not easily ascertained, but it must be very large, 
viz. the money annually given in a certain quarter, to obtain timely 
intelligence of any information laid against a hell, at a public office, 
to prevent a sudden surprise. ‘This has become the more necessary, 
since by a recent act, the parties keeping the houses, and those 
‘* playing and betting’’ at them, are, when sufficiently identified 
in the fact, subject to a discipline at the tread-mill. so 

‘The houses are well fortified with strong iron-plated doors, to 
make an ingress into them a difficult and tardy matter. There is one 
at the bottom of the stairs, one near the top, and a third at the 
entrance into the room of play. These are opened and closed one after 
the other, as a person ascends or descends. In each of the doors there 
is a little’ round glass peep-hole, for the porter to take a bird’s-eye 
view of all persons desirous of admittanee, in order to keep out or let in 
whom they choose. The appearance of the houses, the attentions of 
the waiters, the civility of the dealers, the condescension of the 
bankers, the refreshments and wine, all combined, have an intoxicat- 
ing and deceptive influence upon the inexperienced and unreflecting 
mind. 

‘The proprietors, or more properly speaking, the bankers of these 
houses of robbery, are composed, for the most part, ofa heterogeneous 
mass of worn-out gamblers, black legs, pimps, horse-dealers, jockeys, 
valets, petty-fogging lawyers, low tradesmen, and have-been-dealers 
at their own, or at other tables. They dress in the first style of 
fashion, keep country houses, women, carriages, horses, and fare sump- 
tuously; bedizen themselves out with valuable gold watches, chains, 
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seals, diamond and other rings, costly snuff-boxes, &c.—property, with 
but little exception, originally belonging to unfortunates who had 
been fleeced out of every thing, and who, in a moment of distress, 
parted with them for a mere trifle. Some have got into large private 
mansions and keep first-rate establishments. Persons, with a very 
superficial knowledge of the world, can easily discern through 
the thin disguise of gentlemen they assume. They are awkward 
and vulgar in their gait, nearly all without education and manners, 
and when they discourse, low slang, which bespeaks their calling, 
escapes them in spite of their teeth. These are the sort of cha- 
racters who concert together in open hells, for the plunder of mankind. 
There is not a single constant player who can say that he is a winner 
by them.”—Life in the West, vol. ii. p. 93. 


For an account of several other modes of cheating, as they 
involve the technicalities of the game (rouge et noir) which to 
many may be uninteresting, reference may be made to the book 
itself. The following are some further particulars illustrative of 
the character of these places :— 


‘A gambler’s mind becomes impaired, step by step, with his cir- 
cumstances, till they are lost in one common ruin ; his best energies 
are blasted for ever, and he is cast upon the world a worthless 
and starving object. 

‘When a gentleman first appears at these hells, the hellites and the 
players are curious to learn who and what he is, especially the former, 
who calculate the rich or poor harvest to be reaped by him, and they 
regulate their conduct accordingly. Should he be introduced by a 
broken player, and lose a good sum, his introducer—the pimp—knows 
the opportunity when he can borrow a few pounds of the hellites. 
But should the gentleman be successful, of course ‘‘a few pounds to 
give his kind friend a chance,” willnot be refused * * * The 
hellites venture, after he has lost hundreds, to lend him twenty or 
thirty pounds, for which his check is demanded and given. Thus 
they not only know his name, but soon ascertain, by underhand 
inquiries at his bankers, the extent of his account, his connections, 
and resources. Upon this knowledge, if his account is good, they 
willcash him checks on another occasion. to within a hundred pounds 
of the balance. Instances have been known, after checks have been 
cashed and paid in this way, to large amounts, and the balance draw- 
ing to a close, that when a check for a small amount has been wanted 
cashed by the very same parties, it has been refused, the hellite 
actually telling the party, within a few pounds, the amount he had 
left at his banker’s. One gentleman was once told to five pounds 
what he had there.’—vol. ii. p. 120, et seq. 


A long and horrible list of suicides, frauds, forgeries, and 
calamities, all arising from the same cause—are recorded in 
these volumes. Some we had marked for quotation—but we 
turn from themin utter disgust. To prove their authenticity, the 
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names are generally given. Why should we hurt the feelings, 
or keep up the memory of the faults of the unfortunate, 
transferring them to these pages ; the lesson is obvious posed | 
without the frightful details. 

Here is an abundant mass of evil, it is true; yet we cannot 
clearly see how it is to be altogether removed. The prohibition 
of gaming-houses under heavy penalties it would seem is not 
sufficient to effect the purpose. The sanction of them will, we 
think, be readily conceded to be still farther from that desirable 
end. To leave them altogether free we shall presently endeavour 
to shew to be not much less so. And is it to arrive at this 
conclusion, the reader may ask, that you have inflicted upon us 
this tedious dissertation? Is it for this that you have collected 
and arranged your evidence and called up your witnesses and 
elaborated your arguments? Have you braved the storms 
and surges—and marked the shallows—and sounded the 
depths—and explored the dreary coasts of the gamester’s hell— 
only that you might 


** Waft us home the message of despair?” 


No! The case may be—it is—a bad one—but not quite so bad 
as that. Of the » io ways of treating this legislative question, 
that which we have mentioned as the second, appears to us to be 
the best—and indeed to have the power of effecting the end in 
view as far as it is capable of being effected. For of the com- 
plete fulfilment of that most desirable end there is no prospect 
for any legislator until he has made all those for whom he 
legislates wise and honest, or at least made them approximate 
much more than they do at present to that devoutly-to-be- 
wished-for consummation. 

The second method, therefore, that is, the prohibition of 
gambling, as that prohibition exists in England, is the 
best, because it is a sufficiently effective preventive against 
gambling to all the useful part of society. There is no reason 
why that part of society who do game, particularly “ those 
gentlemen whose habits and circumstances entitle them to an 
uncontrolled but proper indulgence in the current amusements 
of the day,” there is no reason why those persons should 
not be useful to their fellows. On the contrary there are 
many reasons why they should be useful. And the same cause 
that would make them useful members of society, namely, a 
proper education and the consequence of that, a well-regulated 
and informed mind, would make them turn with contempt as 
well as aversion from the paltry and unprofitable occupation of a 
gamester, so paltry and so unprofitable that, did we not consider 
VOL. XI," W. Re 2A 
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ourselves as performing a task that might have effects exten- 
sively beneficial, we should deeply regret the time and the 
thought bestowed upon details which to ourselves appear so 
uninteresting unsatisfactory, and contemptible. Here then isthe 
secret. It isnot poverty—it is not the desire of becoming rich—or 
making a fortune—(for they are already rich, they have already 
fortunes) that drives those men to the gaming-table. It is 
Ennui, the demon Ennui—the devil, who, as the old proverb 
goes, when he finds a man unemployed, never, fails to find him 
work. And is it to be wondered at if a deyil (if the reader will 
forgive what looks somewhat like a sorry pun) having the pos- 
session and direction of a man should carry him to his native 
place—a hell. Those, then, who deplore and deprecate gaming 
in what is called high life, will deplore and deprecate in vain, 
until they discover and point out to the objects of their care 
and commiseration some other and better mode of disposing of 
their time. For, in the present state of things, those, like other 
human brutes who do not consume more than twenty hours out 
of the twenty-four in the due exercise of those animal functions 
that merely concern the preservation of themselves and the pro- 
creation of their kind, must in the remaining four do something 
—and if they did not game, probably they might do something 
worse. ‘Till, then, the change above alluded to shall take place, 
those persons must continue to live and to act as hitherto they 
have lived and acted,— 


‘ And having din’d, drunk, voted, gam’d, and Whor'd, 
Give to the family vault another lord.—’ 


lil. If the legislature neither prohibit nor sanction gaming- 
houses, but leave them quite free to take their own course like 
any other free branch of commerce, it seems evident that they 
will be more frequented than where they are prohibited, and a 
stigma thereby attached to them, and less frequented than when 
the government extends its sanction to them. This, however, 
may seem to depend upon the question—will an act of prohibi- 
tion or sanction, expressive of the will of the legislature, have 
the effect here assumed, upon the opinion, and consequently the 
actions, of the public? This is a question which can only be 
determined by experience, and experience would appear to have 
determined it in the affirmative. Witness the different light in 
which gaming is viewed in France and in England. In France 
a man engaged in business—a man following a profession or a 
trade—occasionally walks into a gaming-house, and walks out 
of it, without losing either his character or his credit. There 
are cases of professional men in Paris being enabled to sup- 
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port their cabriolet by speculations at the rouge et noir tables. 
n England a professional man, or a man of business, who should 
be seen in a gaming-house, would, we conceive, be in no small 
danger of losing—the former his practice, the latter his credit— 
both their character. Now, this is the effect of legislative enact- 
ment: and this surely is something, 
*- Such being the influence which-the expression of the will of 
the legislature has upon the opinion of the people, let us now 
see what would be the consequence of not exercising that influ- 
ence as regards the present question, of leaving gaming-houses 
entirely to themselves. In that case those who fre uent gaming- 
houses now, when they are conscious by so doing of being guilty 
of an illegal act, would surely not frequent them less than at 
present. And, again, many who do not frequent gaming-houses 
now, would, we think, then frequent them. There are many 
persons engaged ib the details of commerce and other occupa- 
tions, who, if they thought or fancied that by play they could 
get a sum of mohtey easily and rapidly, would not scruple to 
enter a gaming-house for that purpose. But though such per- 
sons, not being deterred from gaming by the deep and settled 
principle which is founded on the conviction of reason, would 
not scruple in this. way occasionally to enter a gaming-house ; 
they would not put themselves to the inconvenience, not to men- 
tion the risk of loss of character and credit, which must be gone 
through when a gaming-house dares not appear under its own 
name and form, but is obliged to assume the name and form of 
aclub-house. In this latter case there is the process of being 
introduced, ballotted for, &c., to be gone through. In the former 
aman might drop into a gaming-house merely in passing, and 
as he is going about his other business, and make a small specu- 
lation or two in rouge et noir, or any other game, exactly in the 
same way as he at present makes a speculation or two in the 
Stock Exchange. 

On the other hand, the very infamy, the depth of blackguard- 
ism and villany, the combination of all that is most despicable 
and detestable in humanity, which now surround those places 
in England -must be powerful to keep the honest and industrious, 
the respectable portion of society far from their polluted pre- 
cincts, to deter them from ever approaching them. And in this 
point of view the very atrocities that occasionally occur at such 
places, and the difficulty, almost impossibility, which we have 
shewn that the aggrieved have of obtaining redress, may have a 
beneficial effect. It is true a few individuals may suffer by 
them: but then they are persons who, with their eyes open, 
have been guilty of a breach . the laws of their country. And 
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it is perhaps somewhat too much for such persons to suppose that 
they should obtain legal redress for grievances suffered. We 
more particularly allude to such acts of violence as those of which 
examples have been given, committed by gaming-house ruffians, 
in the very act of a breach of the laws, and in consequence of 
such breach. It does seem not very unjust, that by the suf- 
fering of such the body of their countrymen should be bene- 
fitted, 





Arr. 1V.—1. A further Inquiry into the expediency of applying the 
Principles of Colonial Policy to the Government of India, and of 
effecting an essential change in its landed Tenures, and in the 
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J.M. Richardson. 8vo. pp. 293. 1828, -™ 

2 Reflections on the present State of British India, 8vo. p. 214, 
Hurst and Co, 1829. 

3 A View of the present State and future Prospects of the Free Trade 
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4 India; or Facts submitted to illustrate the Character and Condition 
of the Native Inhabitants, with suggestions for reforming the present 
System of Government. By R. Rickards, esq. 8vo. Smith, Elder, 
and Co. pp. 656. 1829. 


N No. VIII. of the Westminster Review, a rapid sketch was 
given of the government of British India. It is not intended 
now to go over the same ground again, and, happily, the state of 
things is considerably improved since that article was written, 
at least in that to which it particularly referred, the despotic 
interference with the expression of public opinion. Though the 
character of the government remains what it was, yet its temper 
seems decidedly to have meliorated : there has been forbearance 
at least exercised towards the press, instead of the implacable hos- 
tility which distinguished some of the predecessors of the present 
Governor-general—and that forbearance is something. For the 
importance, the necessity, of allowing opinion to express itself 
by the organ of a free press, we urgently contended. Without 
such security, and in comparison with such security, every 
other check was shown to be unavailing, if not useless. It 
were well if the freedom of the press existed by a better right 
than that of capricious sufferance. Very timid indeed—and is 
this to be wondered at—are the criticisms of the newspapers of 
India on the acts of public functionaries there. Banishment 
and ruin, with which an editor may at any instant be visited, 
are no trifles to weigh against a wandering word. The terrors 
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are there still, though laid aside for the moment, and the flock 
can hardly go about in peace and safety while the wolf is in 
the midst of them, albeit asleep. 

In turning over our earlier numbers it is a matter of some 
self-reproach, and more regret, that a subject of such vast 
moment as the government of British India should so seldom 
have occupied their pages. The neglect shall be repaired in 
future, and with usury for delay. 

Till of late years, a very imperfect knowledge existed in this 
country of the state of British India, The company had gone 
on adding field to field, and kingdom to kingdom, and the news of 
their military triumphs were the sole portion of their history, with 
which the public was favoured. We were accustomed to listen 
#o the tale of imprisoned and ransomed princes—of captured 
towns and provinces—of defeated armies—and of splendid 
treaties of peace. The power which was already gigantic, went 
on increasing in magnitude, and little was heard but the echoes 
of shoutings which celebrated victories won. Who inquired— 
who cared—about the vanquished millions? This was the day 
of spoliation—of oppression—of impunity ; but, little by little, 
attention was awakened to the huge empire which the company 
of merchants had gradually mastered. Some of their misdoings 
found a voice in England, till at last floods of light have burst 
upon the question; and among the most valuable of the light 
given, we reckon the intelligent and benevolent authors of the 
works whose titles head this article, on whose treasures we shall 
draw without hesitation.* 

Whether Mr. Say’s opinion of the utter worthlessness or 
rather mischievousness to us, of our East-India possessions be 
well or ill-gounded—and he at all events requires a more 
vigorous adversary than Mr. St. George Tucker+—it is hardly 





* The important services of Mr. Buckingham’s Oriental Herald to the 
popular cause of India, ought to be held in lasting remembrance. 

+ Mr. Tucker’s volume, “ A Review of the Financial Situation of the 
East-India Company in !824,” is valuable for some of the tables and the 
facts it contains; but many of its deductions are eminently weak. The 
reasonings and statements, however, in favour of the Zemindarry system, 
making the Zemindar the landlord, as contrasted with the Ryotwarry, or the 
system which recognizes the Ryot as the land proprietor, are valuable and in- 
teresting. How Sismondi can have been induced to prefer the latter is not 
very intelligible, the Zemindars having, at all events, some capital in their 
hands to apply to agricultural improvement, and the Ryots being wholly 
and hopelessly destitute. The unsupported Ryot is without power to elevate 
himself or to benefit others. No character of fertility, and even were it 
possessed, no intellectual superiority, can stand in the stead of capital ; and 
the different state of things in Madras and Bengal, so much to the 
advantage of the latter, is the best elucidation of the workings of the two 
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likely that those possessions should be abandoned by us. Nor 
is such a consummation to be wished. A power, a stupendous 
power, of good is in our hands, and the chances of happiness for 
the Indian people are greater from our dominion than from that 
of any masters to whom it is likely they will be transferred— 
until the spread of knowledge shall have prepared the way for 
taking the direction of their affairs into their own hands. But 
as soon as there is good reason to believe that self-government 
would distribute among them a greater portion of blessings 
than they can derive from foreign rule, their liberation from it 
will be the object of every good man’s aspirations. That, how- 
ever, is evidently a very remote contingency ; and, in the mean 
while, it is equally our interest and our duty, to obtain for Eng- 
land and for India, all the benefits whieh their relative positions 
can confer on the greatest number of the inhabitants of both. 

It is not very easy to interest nations in the well-being of 
nations who are faraway, until some appeal can be made to the 
selfish part of our social nature, abe we begin to trace the 
sympathies by which their felicity or infelicity operates oa our 
own. In proportion as the discovery spreads, that as the vibra- 
tions of motion affect all matter, so the vibrations of individual 
pain and pleasure really act upon the whole mass of mankind, 
shall we enlarge our views and our efforts to a more expansive 
benevolence. So vast, so exquisite, are the associations of the 
material world, that he who said the fall of a sparrow was felt 
through all the regions of space, uttered a beautiful philo- 
sophical truth; nor would the moralist err, who should 
proclaim, that there is no happiness produced, no misery 
diminished, without a beneficial operation on the remotest of 
our species ;—the light which is dissipated by distance is not 
destroyed —the circle on the waters still agitates the surface, 
when its calmness to us seems undisturbed, and the good we 
do in our day and generation, is blessing though unseen, all 
future time. 

The East-[ndia Question, however, seems to have passed 
through the twilight of indifferentism to something like the 
broad day of discussion. A few active spirits, sharpened by 
persecution, have created an attention to a very important 
subject, which cannot be allowed to rest long in its present 
unsatisfactory shape. A sense of injury suffered and injustice 
done, has whetted the faculties and greatly increased the 





projects. Lord Cornwallis’s permanent Zemindarry settlement certainly 
recognized an intolerable burthen of exaction, but it fixed its mavimum, 
which would otherwise have gone on increasing. 
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exertions, of those useful agitators, who have at last moved no 
inconsiderable portion of the British public to take some 
concern in the fate and fortune of the India of Britain. It is 
at last found out that we have no little stake, no little interest, 
in the well-being of the millions—the uncounted millions—who 
on the eastern side of the Cape of Good Hope, are subjected 
to British sway; and while the discussion proceeds in the 
channel in which it is now flowing—while a regard for the 
prosperity of the Indian population mingles with the most 
laudable desire to advance our own and the national prosperity, 
it is undoubtedly a good deed to further so important an object 
by every means in our power. Black or white, European or 
Asiatic, bond or free, Christian or Pagan, all, in a word, who 
can suffer, and all who can enjoy, ought to be objects of 
interest, and as far as possible, of beneficence. ‘The wider the 
field, the more numerous those who occupy it; the greater our 
influence there, the higher and the more peremptory is their 
claim upon our anxieties and exertions. And, estimated thus, 
there is no topic which has of late occupied the public mind, at 
all comparable in its magnitude and importance with that 
before -us. 

It is not proposed here, to revert much to the earlier history 
of British India. That subject has been nearly exhausted, in 
one of the most able, argumentative, and philosophical works of 
our time, whose title it is hardly necessary to designate, while 
it will remain a perpetual and honourable monument of Mr. 
Mill’s industry and sagacity. Its style, perhaps, is susceptible 
of improvement—assuredly so, if its object were to captivate 
the popular taste. But there are few books out of which so 
many important political truths may be gathered, and none 
which affords more matter for valuable reflection. It was a 
bold adventure, to embark into so remote a scene, without any 
personal observation of the existing state of things, said to be 
so intricate and so peculiar, and a knowledge of which had 
been so often represented as absolutely necessary to a correct 
understanding of the former history, or the present condition, of 
the Indian people. The truth,.however, is, that large masses of 
men are best revarded at a distance, though vicinity may be need- 
ful to an acquaintance with those minute details which more fre- 
quently perplex than assist the man whose inquiries are rather into 
great results, than into trifling causes. He who would see a vast 
forest, must not lose himself among the trees, and an extensive 
landscape can only be advantageously contemplated from some 
distance, or some elevation. Besides, the position of an 
European in India, really excludes him from an accurate 
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knowledge of the social and domestic condition, the opinions 
and habits, of the people. Among them he never dwells; he 
never meets them as equals or companions; their habitual 
thoughts and passions are not divulged to him; in his presence 
they neither do nor say what they would do or say in his 
absence ; before him they have a part to act, a point to carry, 
an_end to gain. It is only by a remote influence that the 
legislator reaches the circle of home. His first concern is with 
the social relations of man, and his most important consideration 
is so to act on their social condition, as to promote their 
individual happiness on the widest possible scale. Whether all 
the views of Mr. Mill will stand the test of this principle, may 
perhaps be doubted. Certain it is, he consents they shall be 
tried by it. And it is for those who differ from him to show 
where he errs. ; 

Fears,—and some of them very honest, though not very well 
informed,—have not unfrequently been excited, lest the con- i 
tinuance of our sovereignty in India should be endangered by | 
discussions respecting our government there. It is strangely 
fancied that the population will esteem us the less, in the very 
proportion in which we deserve to be esteemed the more. But 
no wise man,—still less a good man—would create antipathies 
where he might have awakened sympathies,—and no well- 
meaning government would act by terror and tyranny if it could 
carry on-its operations by and with intelligent ena opinion 
for its support. In governments, however, whether we will or 
not, changes must inevitably take place—they share like every 
thing human—the great inheritance of mutability. Not to im- 
prove with time is really to deteriorate—for that which was not 
amiss in the sixteenth century would be altogether intolerable 
now. But as pernicious change may be avoided, and _benefi- 
cial change introduced, by the watchfulness of those exercising 
power,—and as it becomes a matter of prudence to avoid all 
needless suffering in the progress of change,—-so is it specially 
the duty of the ruling authorities, to give to the demand for 
reform that healthful direction which may secure the good at 
the slightest cost of evil. 

The times are big with promise. The period of apathy is 
passed. A stirring interest on behalf of India is widely dif- ‘a 
fused,—and what is more important yet, the new governor- 
general appears desirous of laying the foundation of reforms, 
long hoped-for and long denied,—reforms more valuable perhaps 
as a confession of the necessity of change, than important in their 
individual character. The notice which lord William Bentinck 
issued on the 23rd of February, 1829, is so novel in its cha- 
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racter, that nothing but irresistible evidence could have con- 
vinced the world of its authenticity. Here is a government 
“inviting” the suggestions of the intelligent—referring to 
public opinion for its testimony as to the defective points of the 
administration—declaring that it desires the spread of education 
and useful knowledge—and that it will lend itself to the 
advancement of the “ greatest happiness” of the empire. Let 
the benign intentions budding here, blossom into benefi- 
cent acts; and the man never trod the soil of British India, 
whose title to gratitude and admiration is comparable to that 
which lord William Bentinck will win. This document would 
do honour to any page, and with profound satisfaction is it 
recorded here :— 
** NOTICE. 

‘* The governor-general invites the communication of all sugges- 
tions tending to promote any branch of national industry; to improve 
the commercial intercourse by land and water; to amend any defects 
in the existing establishments ; to encourage the diffusion of education 
and useful knowledge; and to advance the general prosperity and 
happiness of the British empire in India. 

** This invitation is addressed to all native gentlemen, landholders, 
merchants, and others ; to all Europeans both in and out of the service, 
including that useful and respectable body of men, the indigo planters, 
who, from their uninterrupted residence in the Mofussil, have peculiar 
opportunities of forming an opinion upon some of those subjects. 

** Cummunications to be addressed to the private or military secre- 
tary of the governor-general. 

** By command, 
«« A, Dosss, private secretary. 

** Government House, Feb. 23, 1829.” 


The apprehensions of the timid, while they are for the most 
part founded on some groundless assumption, usually contrive to 
recommend themselves by some popular fallacy, which too often 
comes most acceptably to the relief of those minds to which 
the exercise of thought or of inquiry is far too laborious an 
undertaking. “ Leave well alone,” is one of the mischievous 
weapons by which the discussion of many valuable projects 
has been put to rest—by which many abuses have been forti- 
fied and perpetuated—and much improvement annihilated or 
retarded. To ask soberly if all be really wel/, and having dis- 
covered it to beso, to stop dangerous innovation, is no part of 
the course pursued. The bolder and the better thing 1s, to 
assume and to assert, that ‘ whatever is, is right ’—and_fittest— 
and best—and so to put down all impugners. There is no art 
more thoroughly understood by the worldly-wise than to dispose 
of an intricate question—by a sophism—a dogma—or a proverb 
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—for these things appear so like truth, and come with the 
sanction of such venerable authority, that no little presence of 
mind, and sometimes no little dexterity, are wanting ‘ to shuffle 
off their mortal coils.’ With one or two assumptions for the sober, 
—and one or two metaphors for the imaginative,—there is no 
position, however abominable, in which a false reasoner may not 
entrench himself against the attacks from the common order of 
intellects. 

What, then, is the apprehension expressed with regard to 
India when stripped of its metaphorical adornings? It is, that 
a premature independence will be the consequence of discus- 
sions which may unveil defects in the system of government 
which has been adopted there. The apprehension is a chimera 
at best; and were the prospects of Indian independence 
nearer at hand than they are, it becomes those who think 
that the present state of things is beneficial alike to 
England and to India, to remove the evils which endanger 
its permanence. It is far easier to rule contented than dis- 
contented subjects. If the grievances complained of are real, 
they ought promptly to be removed ; if imaginary, they ought 
to be thoroughly examined, for the honour of the government 
and for the satisfaction of the complainants. It is impossible to 
conceive that the prosperity of our Indian empire,~the happi- 
ness of our Indian subjects,—should not at least be among the 
gawd ends which the government proposes to itself. If revenue 

e the main object, it is clear that the amount of revenue must be 
closely connected with the amount of property ; and the power 
of supporting taxation can only grow with the power of creating 
wealth. Well-calculating and wisely-judging governments 
soon learn that the public treasury best prospets where the 
public happiness is best provided for; and that of all the 
enemies which a finance-minister has to deal with, popular 
discontent is the worst. 

It is remarked by the author of “ Colonial Policy,” that the 
insecurity of our Indian possessions has been strenuously 
insisted on both by those who most earnestly recommend and 
most earnestly deprecate innovation ; and it is a very convenient 
position for both. ‘ Beware,” says one, “ India is as quiet as 
gunpowder.* "—“ India is as quiet as gunpowder,” retorts the 
other, “ therefore beware |!” The spark apprehended by this man 
is discussion ; the spark dreaded by the other, is discontent : and 
s0,—as men are wont,—they play with metaphors just as if 
they were facts—the state of India not being fairly comparable 





* Colonial Policy, p. 12, 
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to gunpowder at all. A grain may be here, and a grain there, 
but they will be best found out in the day-light, and when men 
are allowed both to see and to speak. 

It has been a practice of late to form a very exaggerated 
notion of the power of Russia; and our East-India possessions 
have been represented as pre-eminently exposed to danger from 
that quarter. Russia has greatly profited, no doubt, by widely- 
spread delusions as to her real influence. Her territories are 
extended indeed, but her resources are few; her population 
miserably bare with a reference to the country over which they 
are spread ; her revenues trifling, and collected at an enormous 
cost and, to a great extent, out of duties paid by foreigners on 
the export of her raw commodities. By her credit abroad, while 
she is enabled to borrow, she can of course perform all that can 
be effected by money. She is a successful trader on foreign 
capital ; at home her paper currency is at a discount of seventy- 
five per cent; abroad, she can find money at six per cent interest ; 
left to her own means, she could hardly have marched twenty 
thousand men to the Balkan, but if she can dispose of the 
treasures of other nations, she may make a high-way where she 
pleases. It is not the army of Moscow, but the exchange of 
Amsterdam that subdues the Mussulmans. So assisted, any 
power might become alarming. If the Hopes, the Barings, and 
the Rothschilds of Europe, choose to allow the pacha of Tripoli 
to use their names and employ their resources, his highness may 
also become a thorn. in the side of many monarchies. And as 
Russia is financially provided for by the wealth of other nations, 
instead of by her own, so she is intellectually represented by the 
picked men of many people, instead of by her own sons. Her 
ministers, her commanders, her ambassadors, are gathered from 
among all tribes and tongues. Germany, France, Italy, England, 
Greece, Holland, Spain, and Corsica, have all contributed to 
furnish Russia with her eminent leaders. She does not stand 
on her own civilization, but on that of Europe. Into the market 
of the States she comes with few samples of her own productions, 
and carries on her operations with the funds of her neighbours. 
Her surface is all glare and gold, but there is no solidity. She is 
a huge inflation, a political night-mare. But the weakness of 
others, is just as availing to her as her own strength:.and the 
reputation of power, is, for public purposes, as good, and far less 
costly than its possession. 

If then Russia be not alarming on account of what she could 
bring to India, neither would she be, on account of any thing 
she would find there. Whatever corruption or irritation might 
lead a few scattered and feeble tribes to do, it is quite certain 
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the mass of the Hindoo and Mahommedan population would 
take no part in favour of Russian invaders. When, however, 
the eye of inquiry is turned towards Russia, it would be well if 
lessons were learnt from her system of foreign conquest. Her 
first and mightiest instrument is the encouragement of colonists. 
From every quarter she seeks the settlement of a greater civiliza- 
tion among her newly-acquired subjects, and not Russians alone, 
but every intelligent stranger is invited, is recompensed for 
consenting to take up his abode among them. The colonists of 
Russia enjoy all the rights which are possessed by Russian 
natives. There is no exclusion from office, no oppressive mono- 
poly, no claim to the proprietorship of the soil. It may be said 
that Russia herself owes every thing to colonization ; the earliest 
seeds of her prosperity were sown by strangers ; by strangers 
whose habits were wholly unlike those of her aboriginal children. 
The wealth of her early commerce was altogether the wealth of 
foreigners ; and her most flourishing spots, whether in cities or 
in agricultural districts, are to this moment occupied by men of 
distant extraction. 

If the object of the East-India Company be merely to introduce 
such a government as may enable them to hold an undisputed 
possession of the country, that end is undoubtedly answered by 
the present state of things. And it may be conceded, too, that 
their sway is a far happier one for the people than that of the 
Mahommedan or Hindoo princes whom they have supplanted. 
Extensive insurrection is little probable, with the organized 
machinery the company possesses ; the intellectual superiority 
of their instruments to all that surrounds them, and the habits 
of the Indian population, always accustomed to extortion and 
little disposed to revolt. If the government were worse, or the 
people better, there would be a necessity for change. But at 
the same time it must not be forgotten, that an indifferent 
government cannot venture to instruct and to improve its depend- 
ents without consenting to modify and meliorate its own system. 
In India there is obviously a demand for a better state of things. 
That demand springs originally from those, who are not, it is 
true, the natives of the country ; but on that very ground they are 
entitled to special attention, because their interests are English 
interests; their feelings are English feelings. The intelligent 
part of the natives sympathize with these reformers more and 
more. Nothing can be more instructive than these appeals, in 
which the names of Europeans and Asiatics are blended. They 
show a community of purpose, a mutual understanding as to the 
end in view, and they are evidence of a fraternizing spirit, above 
all to be encouraged, 
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It is a very common and a very convenient fallacy, when 
abuses take place abroad, to assume that those who are at home 
have no adequate means of investigating them, and a bold claim 
to superior local information is frequently made the shield of 
distant enormities. But what is truth and justice in one place, 
is truth and justice every where; and however circumstances 
may modify the human character, man is every where man ; for 
whose happiness it is the bounden duty of all who are set in 
authority over him to provide. In the discussion of the East- 
Indiq question, it has happened, not only that many excellent 
and intelligent men within the circle of the Company’s influence 
have .admitted that the existing system demands modifications 
and improvements ; but a party, a strong and growing party, 
closely connected and associated now with the commercial 
influence of Britain, has appeared in India itself. Matters cannot 
remain in their present position, and while it cannot be doubted 
that the merchants of England will obtain the best terms they 
are able, for themselves ; it is above all to be desired, that the 
well-being of the natives of India should reckon for something 
in the matter. Unhappily, the many are the last objects which 
occur to the thoughts and the anxieties of the few. 

The East-India Company professes to be a company of 
merchant adventurers trading tothe East. A very badly-conducted 
commercial concern it has been, leaving ruinous results upon 
its trading transactions even in days of its greatest seeming 
prosperity. It ought rather to be considered as an army of 
military adventurers conquering in the East. Its commercial 
proceedings make up a very small part of its history ; and a part 
which reflects no honour on those who have had the guidance of 
it. It appears, from the best authorities, that the commercial 
losses of the Company have been enormous, and that they have 
been covered, either by exactions on the people of India, in the 
form of produce or tribute, or taxes on the people of England in 
the shape of monopolies ; and thus have the dividends on East- 
India Stock been long discharged. The now generally-recognized 
principles of political economy, would in themselves serve to 
demonstrate that a trading company separated from its unfair 
— has little chance against the rivalry of individuals ; 

ut a worse system of trading management than that of the East- 
India Company, has scarcely ever had existence. If space 
allowed, it could easily be shown, that on every requisite to 
success it is lamentably deficient; deficient in activity, in 
economy, in information ; that it has done little to improve old 
channels, and less to open new ones ; that its agency is cumbrous, 
costly, and careless ; that the commercial local knowledge of its 
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instruments is inconceivably small; that wherever competition 
has been allowed to meetit, it has precipitately fled the field ; that 
the statements of its accredited witnesses as to the impossibility 
of extending either the imports or exports of India have been 
falsified by experience and by fact ; that results which they 
not only declared were unobtaifiable by them, but chimerical 
and impossible, have been brought about by a few independent 
adventurers, in spite of the many disadvantages under which 
they labour.* , 

The least thing to be expected from the East-India Com- 
pany is, that they should show to the proprietors and the 
public, that their commerce is in itself beneficial to them ; and 
at this very first step of the argument they falter and fall. In 
fact, the correspondence of the directors with their agents often 





* There is a passage in lord Grenville’s speech during the discussions 
ig 1813, so beautiful, philosophical, and appropriate, that we are proud to 
transfer it to our pages. 

«« To what extent this trade (of India) may then be carried, presumptuous 
indeed would be the man who shall now venture to pronounce. On what 
evidence, what conjecture, would he found his judgment? What present 
knowledge, what past experience of India could possibly decide that ques- 
tion? “Nocemmerce,” Trebatius, or Quintus Cicero, returning from a 
catnpaign in Britain, would probably have informed the Roman senate, 
** no-commerce can ever be carried on with that uncivilized, uncultivated 
island, divided absolutely from the whole world by tempestuous and unna- 
vigable seas, and inhabited only by naked and houseless barbarians.” “‘ No 
commerce” some sage pocorn be of Henry or Elizabeth might, with equal 
anthority, have assured those monarchs, can ever be opened with the dreary 
wilds of North Ameriea, a land covered with impenetrable forests, the shelter 
only of some wandering tribes of the rudest and most ferocious savages.’’ 
Yet of these predictions the folly wight be palliated by the inexperience. 
In the defect of better knowledge, such conjectures might even pass for 
wisdom. But what shall we say to those who deny the possibility, not of 
opening new sources for the commerce of trodivees § but of enlarging its 
present channels? Who tell us that the trade we now carry on with India 
must, in all future times, be limited to its actual amount? Strange and 
unprecedented necessity ! which has thus set bounds to human industry and 
enterprise, arrested the progress of commercial intercourse, and by some 
blasting and malignant influence, blighted the natural increase of social 
improvement. With full and confident assurance, may we repel these idle 
apprehensions. By commerce, commerce will increase, and industry by 
industry. So it has ever happened, and the great Creator of the world has 
not exempted India from this common law of our nature. The supply first 
following the demand will soon extend it. By new facilities, new wants 
and new desires will be produced. And neither climate, nor religion, nor 
long-established habits, no, nor even poverty itself, the greatest of all 
present obstacles, will ultimately refuse the benefits of such an intercourse 
to the native population of that empire. They will derive from the exten- 
sion of commerce, as every other people has uniformly derived from it, 
new comforts and new conveniences of life, new incitements to industry 
and new enjoyments, in just reward of increased activity and enterprise.” 
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presents the ludicrous exhibition of instructions to make in- 
vestments even at a sacrifice ;* and the consequence of such 
management is the very natural and necessary one—enormous 
commercial losses—losses which would conduct to bankruptcy: 
any dozen commercial houses that ever existed. The thirty 
millions of debt which now presses on the government. and people 
of India, is nothing more nor less than their commercial deficit.+ 
Their territorial revenues are amply sufticient to defray the 
charges of the administration ; and if economy were the order 
of the day, a very large surplus would remain. 

Mr. Charles Grant has put the matter in rather a different 

oint of view, in his evidence before the committee of the 

ouse of Lords in 1821, by stating that “if the China mono- 
poly were now to fail, the Company would not have where- 


withal to pay the dividends to the proprietors, the Indian terri- - 


tory not only yielding nothing, but being largely in debt :” an 
acknowledgment, that independently of being shut out by the 
Company’s charter from all the benefits of the export trade to 
China, the people of England are taxed to the full amount of 
the gross proceeds of the monopoly, in order that the Company 
may discharge its debts to the proprietary ; so that in fact the 
Company is constantly levying contributions on the British 
public, to enable it to inflict a constant injury on that same 
public. The fable speaks of the anguish of the eagle that was 
shot by an arrow plumed from its own wing—here is an exempli- 
fication of the story, and that in the case of millions. The 
declaration that the Company, as a trading concern, requires 
the protection of monopoly for its existence, is in itself an ac- 
knowledgment that it cannot stand the ground of fair and ho- 
nourable competition; and, if the fact be so, that fact alone 
should serve for the death-warrant of the Company, as a body of 
chartered merchants. But we repeat, disentangle the accounts 
of the Company, attach to their commercial a the 
charges that really belong to them, and it will be found that, 
even with their China monopoly, whose annual profits are not 
less than a million, they have for years been conducting a series 
of ruinous adventures. { 

But even supposing the Company cou/d demonstrate that 





* Two examples out of many; ‘you are not to forbear sending even 


those sorts (of investments) which are attended with loss.’—Letter to 


Bengal, of April 7, \773. , é 
«Should you have to determine on the quantum of investment, you will 
incline to the more ample scale of provision.’—Ditto, June 20, 1820. 
+ See Mr. Rickard’s Tables, p. 238. 
$ Ibid. 
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their commerce is profitable to themselves, they are bound to 
show that others do not suffer more than they themselves gain. 
And here, at least, the case is a clear one, as far as the public 
is concerned. Happen what may to the rival adventurers, the 
consumers must benefitted by the rivalry. Competition 
inevitably lowers prices—and to the extent of their fall, there 
will be a saving to the purchaser. 

It does not, however, follow, that a trade which is a very 
losing one in the hands of the Company, may not be very lucra- 
tive when pursued by individual adventurers. The extra- 
ordinary contrast presented between the free trade of the East 
now in the hands of individual merchants, and that trade while 
conducted by the East-India Company, presents such and so 
much valuable instruction, that we shall detail more at length 
some of the particular facts of the case. 

Of the Pamphlet on the Free Trade and Colonization of 
India, it may with truth be said, that there is scarcely one of 
its century of pages which does not in itself contain irrefragable 
evidence of the positions which it is the object of the whole to 
advocate. These are the sort of reasonings with which it im- 
peratively becomes the partisans of the Company to grapple 
and to overthrow. They must explain why the value of the 
Company’s exports fell gradually under their monopoly from 
2,924,829/. which was the amount in 1794, down to 1,699,125/. 
the amount in 1814, the last year of their exclusive privileges ; 
and how, from 2,364,358/. the exports to India and China in 
the first year of free trade (imperfect as that freedom is), they 
have gradually risen to 5,212,353/.,* the returns of the year 
1828 ; of which, under the influence of competition, notwith- 
standing immense accessions of population to the extent of 
more than twenty millions, the exports of merchandise by the 
Company amounted only to 636,441/., and to 462,369/. of 
military stores. The import trade of the Company amounted, 
in the year 1814, from India and China to 6,298,386/. The 
declared value of the imports of 1828, is 11,220,576/. 

Superb as is this result in its whole, no less satisfactory are 
its details. The exports of manufactured cottons were 16,252/. 
exported in 1814 by the Company, and 74,673/, by the private 
traders, making together 90,925/. In 1828, the value of British 
manufactured cottons exported was 2,049,890/. The East- 
India Company have guarded their monopoly of the woollen 





* Since the publication of this Pamphlet, we have the parliamentary 


returns for the year 1828, and shall therefore employ them for our quota- 
tions. 
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trade to China (the principal seat of demand) with singular 
perseverance and pertinacity. What is the result? In 1814 
the Company exported to the amount of 1,064,222/.; the pri- 
vate coals only 20,213/.; together 1,084,435/. In 1828 the 
exports of the private traders were 267,619/.; those of the Com- 
pany, 618,412/. The Company’s list of exported woollens is 
confined to three or four articles: they have introduced no new 
fabrics—they have explored no new fields. In the exports of 
the free traders, a great variety of articles will be found which 
would probably never have been offered on the other side of 
the Cape of Good Hope, had not a portion of the Company’s 
monopoly been broken down. So it is with metals ; of spelter, 
quicksilver and brass—never exported by the Company till 
free trade introduced them—the value shipped in 1828 is 
67,276/. A proportionate increase in the exports of iron, 
copper, lead, and other metals, has followed the opening of the 
ports of India to commercial adventure. The exports of glass 
and earthenware alone, articles of extremely small importance 
under the Company’s charges, amounted, in 1828, to 141,623/. 

One word of prudential counsel here. For though a vast 
increase of the commerce of England may safely be calculated 


on if the restriction which still impede her intercourse with the 
eastern world should be removed, yet it is much to be feared 
that the excitement which has been awakened will lead to much 
improvident adventure, and consequent heavy loss. The mar- 
kets of the East will be overstocked, and the rm of the 


West will be ruined. The progress of all healthful demand is 
slow, and prudence requires a patient watching for any great 
results. It is true that the hal and overflow of commodities, 
and the consequent fall of prices, are frequently introductory to 
an increased permanent demand, for which they serve to prepare 
the way ; but then the wisdom of the second wave of adven- 
turers turns to account the folly of the first; and caution is 
needed more abundantly for remote markets—whence advices 
must always be o/d, and for whose contingencies no common 
foresight can provide. 

Of the almost boundless facilities which India offers for the 
productions of most important articles of import, Mr. Craw- 
furd’s tract (for we believe it may be attributed to him) affords 
striking illustrations. The indifferent quality of many Indian 
articles is wholly to be attributed to the want of knowledge, of 
capital, or of the facilities necessary to the protection and suc- 
cess of the settler. Indigo is the production which has been 
most the object of attention, and has suffered least from the inter- 
ference of the Company’s agents. In 1784, the import from Ben- 
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gal was 245,000 Ibs. In 1828 it was 9,683,626 lbs., an increase 
in amount from 80,000/. to more than three millions sterling. 
Its quality has improved as its quantity has increased; and it 
is now estimated at about twelve and half per cent better than 
that of South America. In 1814 the quantity of cotton-wool 
imported was 2,850,318 lbs.; in 1828, 32,339,282 lbs. Its 
excellence has not advanced like that of indigo; and Mr. 
Crawfurd gives a simple and satisfactory reason :— 


‘ The quantity of British capital which is allowed under existing 
regulations to benefit the agriculture of India, is comparatively trifling ; 
and it is more advantageously employed in producing indigo than in 
improving cotton. A few hundred acres of land are sufficient to 
invest a large capital in indigo, and a very small number of Europeans 
is sufficient for superintendence. ‘Thousands of acres would not be 
sufficient for the same investment of cotton, and from the small 
number of Europeans there could be no adequate superintendence 
over so wide an extent of country.’—p. 25. 


Of the cotton annually consumed in Britain, which amounts 
to nearly two hundred millions of pounds, the United States 
furnish nearly three fourths, and employ in the transit nearly 
120,000 tons of shipping ; while the whole of the inward ton- 
nage from the East Indies, entered in the year 1828, for all the 
ports of Great Britain, amounts to 64,636 tons. 

The imports of sugar from the East Indies were, in 1814, 
4,904,368 Ibs.; in 1828 they amounted to 57,885,072 lbs. 
This article suflers especially from the impoverished state of the 
Indian peasantry ; the rolling, boiling, and distilling machinery 
is of the rudest character. The manufacture is almost wholl 
in the hands of the poverty-struck Ryot; with more capital, 
—more talent,—the East-India territories might supply the 
world. Tobacco has been cultivated in India from a period not 
distant from that of its first introduction from America. The 
ignorance of its Indian producers has left the commodity in the 
most miserable backwardness. Its value averages not a third 
of that of the United States; yet there is reason to know that 
the soil and climate of India are singularly well adapted to its 
production. In 1827 more than thirty-three millions of pounds 
was imported into Great Britain; of which, only 5,849 lbs. were 
shipped in India. In 1828 not a single pound was imported 
thence. Of coffee, again, the East-India Company imported in 
1828, only 3,136 lbs. of the more than seven millions of pounds 
which arrived from the East. The importation of coffee into 
Europe, in 1828, was nearly two and fifty millions of pounds, 
in value more than five millions and a half sterling. The con- 
sumption of this article has gone on at a rapidly increasing 
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rate; and in the Brazils alone, in seven years, from 1820 to 
1827, the production has been raised from less than twenty to 
more than forty millions of pounds. Of pepper, the consump- 
tion of which, in former periods, was mainly supplied from 
Malabar, the parent country of the plant, and the only portion 
of the East-India Company’g dominions which produces it,— 
Malabar now supplies no more than the one seventeenth part. 

So much for the present position,—so much for the future 
prospects—of oriental commerce. And if that commerce has 
suffered for ages, as we. have seen, in consequence of the odious 
and pernicious fetters which the exclusive system of England 
bound about it: still more has it suffered from the state of 
things in India—a state of things, whose object has been to 
sever all intimate connection betweén the two countries—to 
deny to the East the benefits of Western civilization, and to 
the West the re-action of oriental prosperity, by opposing 
the colonization of British India. The evil which has been 
done, and the good which has been prevented, have alike grown 
out of the refusal to allow Englishmen to fix their own tents, to 
plant their own vines, and to sit under their own fig-tree, in 
that country. 

It has been, in other days, the boast,—the unintelligible 
boast—of the partisans of the East-India Company,—that we 
had conquered India, and had not possessed ourselves of one 
foot of the territory. What more than the nett rental of the soil, 
the Company cou/d appropriate to itself, nobody has undertaken 
to show. The Company is the universal landlord—but a landlord 
with armed agents—it is an absentee of the worst character—a 
reckless spendthrift—leaving its tenantry in, or condemning them 
to, the very lowest pittance of food and clothing by which 
existence can be made to hang together. Desirous as we are of 
remedying the abuses that are inflicted in India, we question 
none of the rights by which the Company hold their power ; 
howsoever the territories of India may have been acquired, the 
present holding of the Company must be recognized, and a 
consideration paid to them by the settlers for such portion of 
their interest as they may be disposed to cede. The first and 
principal object is, that an inlet should be found throughout that 
worse than Chinese wall with which they have surrounded their 
dominions; that a fair opportunity be at least given to those 
who desire to introduce their commercial and agricultural know- 
ledge—that some channel be opened in India where the stream 
of wealth and activity may flow as it will. ‘The political world, 
like the world of science, is full of inquiry ; and the statesman, 
as well as the philosopher, is beginning to feel the irresistibleness 
2B2 
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of the demand which urges “ Fiat experimentum.” Governments 
may argue as they will, and assume what they please, but into 
the crucible of reflection their sayings and their doings must 
be flung ; and the more strenuous their opposition to inquiry, 
the stronger becomes the disposition and the determination to 
inquire ; and the worse their case appears in the eye of that 
opinion which, after all, is the great settler of states. 

This is not the occasion to explain the tenure by which land 
is held in India.* The question, whether the property—the fee- 
simple is in the hands of the government—or of the Zemindars— 
or of the Ryots—or neither—or in all—is a question of little 
comparative moment, and of much intricacy. By some 
aaaiiaen or other, the government has the lion’s share of the 


spoil, and has managed to obtain from Zemindar and Ryot such 
a proportion of all they produce as to leave both in a state of 
impoverishment. Lord Cornwallis’s permanent settlement was 
a clear good, as far as it went—it defined, or sought to define, the 





* The first chapter of the third part of Mr. Rickard’s India contains 
very ample and valuable details on this subject. 

+ The author of ‘* Reflections on the Present State of British India” gives 
as the average nett produce of a farm of eight and onethird English acres, 
rent and expenses being paid, eighty-seven rupees, or £.8 7s. per annum ; 
the calculation is made from Colbrooke’s Tables, p. 125. Such being the 
situation of the land-vceupying parts of the pees that of the unem- 
ployed poor who swarm in India may perhaps be estimated ; but the state- 
ments made by the author are the best illustration of the facts of the case: 

«*On many occasions of ceremony in the families of wealthy individuals, 
it is customary to distribute alms to the poor; sometimes four annas 
(about three-pence), and rarely more than eight annas each. When such 
an occurrence is made known, the poor assemble in immense numbers, 
and the roads are covered with them from twenty to fifty miles in every 
direction. On their approaching the place of gift, no notice is taken of 
them, though half-famished and almost unable to stand, till towards the 
evening, when they are called into an enclosed space, and huddled together 
for the night in such crowds, that notwithstanding their being in the open 
air, it is surprising how they escape suffocation. When the individual 
who makes the donation perceives that all the applicants are in the enclo- 
sure (by which process he guards against the possibility of any poor wretch 
receiving his bounty twice), he begins to dispense his alms, either in the 
night or on the following morning, by taking the poor people one by one 
from the place of their confinement, and driving them off as soon as they 
have received their pittance. The number of people thus accumulated 
generally amounts to from twenty to fifty thousand, and from the distance 
ihey travel, and the hardships they endure for so inconsiderable a bounty, 
some idea may be formed of their destitute condition. 

“‘In the interior of Bengal there is a class of inhabitants who live by 
catching fish in the ditches and rivulets, the men employing themselves 
during the whole day, and the women travelling to the nearest city, often 
a distance of fifteen miles to sell the produce. The rate at which these 
poor creatures perform their daily journey is almost incredible, and the 
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claims of government —by fixing the permanent rate of land-tax 
throughout the then conquered provinces. It has been promised 
again and again, to extend the benefit to the territories which 
have been since added to our Indian empire—but the promise, 
often and solemnly made, has remained unperformed. 

At present no Englishman can have a permanent interest in 
the prosperity of India; he is a foreigner not planted there, nor 
held by any of the ties of attachment to soil or country. He 
amasses wealth not to be spread and to re-produce itself there, 
but to be spent thousands of miles away, in the land from 
whence he came. Compound accumulation in India, and for 
India, is out of the question; all that can be abstracted is trans- 
ferred as soon as possible to Great Britain, which pours out its 
sons to sojourn, but not to settle, in the eastern world. 

The pretence that our colonizing in India would be an en- 
croachment, and an intrusion, seems a very idle one; if 
colonization make the natives happier and better, it matters little 
by what name it is called. Enjoyment may be an intruder, 
though a very welcome one, and the encroachment of good upon 
evil deserves no reprobation. ‘“ But we shall supplant the 
natives” has been urged. Is the colonist, then, a conqueror? 
Not he—he comes with his purse to purchase the lands on which 
he settles, to unite his interests permanently with the interests 
of the country ; his gains are to fructify there ; the prosperity of 
the colony is his prosperity ; he takes nothing but that for which 
he gives an equivalent, and his very success depends on his giving 
to the community more knowledge, activity and wealth, than it 
possessed before. And itis undoubted, that the provinces (‘Tishoot 
and Purneah) which are the most thickly peopled with Europeans, 
are the most industrious and the most prosperous in India. 





sum realised is so small as searcely to afford them the necessaries of life. (°) 
In short, throughout the whole provinces the crowds of poor wretches who 
are destitute of the means of a sata are beyond belief: on passing on 
through the country, they are seen to pick the undigested grains of food 
from the dung of elephants, horses, ped camels, and if they can procure a 
little salt, large partics of them sally into the fields at night and devour the 
green blades of corn or rice the instant they are seen to shoot above the 
surface. Such, indeed, is their wretchedness, that they envy the lot of the 
convicts working in their chains upon the roads, and have been known to 
incur the danger of a criminal prosecution, in order to secure themselves 
from starving by the allowance made to those who are condemned to hard 
labour.”’—pp. 131, 133. 





(*) This source of profit, insignificant as it is, together with that arising 
from ferries, did not escape the searching eye of government, and Regula- 
tion 19 of 1816, and 6 of 1819 ordained taxes upon each; these taxes, how- 
ever, jt has since been found expedient to repeal as unproductive. 
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The weakness, effeminacy and cowardice of some of the 
Indian tribes—the immorality, the barbarism of all, have been 
frequently brought forward as objections to any system of 
European colonization. No protection being given to the moral 
and corporeal infirmity of the native, he would meet with no 
tender mercies at the hands of the comparatively nae | and 
virtuous colonists. He would be treated worse than a West-Indian 
negro. Now, the very reason why colonization is desired is, that 
the East Indian may be elevated to a condition somewhat superior 
to that of his West-Indian black brother. At present, it might 
be hard to say whether of the twain is the most to be envied by 
the other. Colonization would make the Oriental slave a free 
man—would give him an immediate market for his spontaneous 
labour. Let legislation throw round him her benevolent protec- 
tion if she will—but let him—a British subject—not be denied 
the benefits which free intercourse with his brethren would con- 
fer. Let the terms of colonization be stipulated by justice and 
philanthropy—at all events let India become something better 
than one vast feeding-place, where foreign birds of prey congre- 
gate together to pounce upon the spoil, and having seized it, to 
wing themselves far away. 


The many interests involved in the possession of lands in 
India have been frequently and loudly urged as an impediment 
to the settlement of strangers, and the purchase of estates, yet, 
if closely looked at, the difficulty vanishes. Be the freehold 
right, where, or what it may, to that right a Eepere f value 


must attach, and its amount must of course be paid by the pur- 
chaser of the fee-simple, and with the consent of the seller. 
The position of the Zemindar is in this perfectly analogous to 
the holder of the tithe of an estate in England—the interest of 
the Ryot is also a fit subject for calculation (and that his position 
would be greatly benefitted by his becoming a free labourer 
might easily be demonstrated), and what is not held by the 
native, must, we suppose, be deemed the property of the Com- 
pany. Now, if the Company consented to sell their share of 
the whole, contingent on thé purchase of portions, much em- 
barrassment would not be the consequence, the portions belong- 
ing to Indian proprietors. And surely there are: waste lands 
enough, without the perplexities of various claimants, and with 
these experiments may commence. 
The revenues of the Indian government would ultimately, and 
to some extent, immediately be benefitted by the settlement of 
juropeans. They would pay for these estates—redeem the land- 
tax—advance public improvements—become instruments and 
valuable agents on a thousand occasions —they would purify the 
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public morals—elevate the line of civilization—and, in a word, 
become central sources whence the stream of improvement 
would be poured forth. They, too, would form a nucleus of de- 
fence ages foreign invasion infinitely more valuable and eco- 
nomical than any standing army. The story of the long 
endurance of the Roman sway has been long told. They amal- 
gamated with those whom they conquered, and elevated their 
descendants to the same immunities themselves enjoyed. It 
became, after one generation had passed away, a pride and a 
privilege to be a member of a Roman colony. 

Does the opposition to the colonization of India arise from 
the unwillingness of the Company to give up the prospective 
benefits which any increase in the value of the soil might pro- 
mise them? This can only apply to the newly-conquered pro- 
vinces, in which the amount of land-tax remains yet undefined. 
Or is it not rather to be ascribed to the apprehension that the 
colonist would be a dangerous and indomptable rival in the 
markets both of India and England—offering better prices to the 
Oriental cultivator than the monopolist will pay, and furnishing 
the markets of Europe with his commodities at a less profit 
than that at which the monopolist will sell ? 

The colonists of India should be persons of capital, of know- 
ledge, and activity. To such, the numerous resources which 
the cheapness of labour—the productiveness of the soil— 
the high rate of interest—the low state of civilization—the indo- 
lence of the few, and the ignorance of the many, would in dif- 
ferent ways afford encouragement and profit. There is scarcely 
any one department of agriculture or manufacture which would 
not be invigorated by the application of wealth and active in- 
telligence. Even the means of communication, one of the 
most important objects for the creation and dissemination of 

rosperity, are inconceivably imperfect.* Every implement of 
Sanding is of the rudest construction, every mechanical con- 
trivance evidence of the infancy of art. All that has been done 
for the prosperity of India of late may pretty distinctly be 
traced to the presence of Europeans—notwithstanding all the 
impediments to their settlement, all the clogs on their industry, 
the insecurity of their tenures, the jealousy of their influence, 
and the openly avowed hostility of the rulers of India to any 
thing which bears the appearance of ‘ Colonization.” 





* “ Universal poverty,” says Mr, Colebrooke, ‘ prevents such undertak- 
ings from motives of public spirit, and nothing is applied to such works 
from the revenues of the state. Remains of stupendous causeways, ruins 
of bridges and of magnificent stairs on the banks of rivers, not replaced by 
similar undertakings of a modern date, suggest melancholy reflections on 
the decline of the country.” 
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The presence of English settlers in different parts of India, 
would in itself be a protection of the highest value to the natives 
in their neighbourhood, who are now helplessly and hopelessly 
exposed to the extortions of collectors, the injustice of magis- 
trates, the violence of military authorities, or the petty tyranny 
of the servants of the police. 

In a climate like that of India it is especially pry sae to 
give as much permanence as possible to all plans of improve- 
ment. Premature decay seizes hold of every thing that is even 
temporarily abandoned, and the instability which is the great 
enemy of excellence is instantly developed when attention 
ceases to watch over the objects of its cares. Even the fruits 
and flowers which the taste of Europeans has introduced into 
particular spots, have almost without exception perished from 
neglect, when left by those who planted them.* 

The influence growing out of the possession of land is the 
strongest and most lasting of political powers. If any 
considerable portion of the territory of India were in the hands 
of English colonists, it is certain that the acts of the Indian 
government would be constantly brought before the tribunal of 
English opinion. Measures which tend to impoverish the soil 
or to impede its increasing productiveness, now affect only the 
poor and helpless blacks, whose voices cannot be heard in our 
streets. Misrule compels silence, and calls it safety. What 
has good government to fear from uniting the interests of intel- 
ligent men with the interests of a whole people. By such an 
union its sway would be abundantly strengthened. Unfounded 
complaints would be speedily removed, and the gratitude which 
men feel towards the sources of their happiness would become 
a mighty instrument in the hands of benevolent authority. 

With the power of holding land in India, the settler must be 
guaranteed against arbitrary deportation. He cannot be left 
at the mercy of despotic sway. If he prospers, the fruits of 
his prosperity must be secured to him. The restraints upon 
locomotion must be removed, and an Englishman must be 
allowed to pass from one district to another, without consulting 
the good pleasure or the caprice of the local authorities. The 
liberty of the press, and the power of meeting publicly for the 
discussion of matters of public interest, belong too to those 
securities which every Englishman will feel necessary to his 
protection. 

Out of the system of exclusion innumerable frauds have 
grown. Lands have, in fact, been held by Europeans, in native 





* Reflections on the Present State of India, p. 178. 
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names; and thus, as it always happens, regulations baneful to 
the public interest have been clandestinely violated. Absurd 
restrictions gravitate towards their own repeal; and, perhaps 
one of the most important benefits ever conferred upon India 
has grown out of an illegal attempt at settlement in Benares, 
on the part of a few Europeans, nearly forty years ago. There 
they obtained some acres of land, and were successfully culti- 
vating the indigo plant—the resident interfered—the governor 
approved of his interference, and the experiment was crushed. 
Since then the restraints upon the cultivation of indigo have 
been considerably loosened, and the result has been, that there 
are now nearly three hundred manufactories conducted by 
Europeans, and that the produce, from about two hundred and 
fifty thousand pounds in 1786, amounted, in 1828, to ¢welve 
millions of pounds, or nearly to £.4,000,000 sterling in value. 

Of the disposition of the Indian people to receive every 
advance towards them with gratitude and delight, abundant 
evidence overflows on every side. ‘ The greatest Zemindar in 
this district,” says sir A. Strachey, on another occasion “ though 
a a proud man, would not refuse, for the promotion of 

is interest, to court the friendship of the lowest dependent of 
an European.” If we are to introduce among them a better 
morality and a better religion than their own, we must descend 
from that eminence we occupy, and break down the barriers 
which make us a separate people—an encampment of strangers 
among those who know us so little, and of whom we so little 
know. How can we administer to wants with which we are 
unacquainted, or remove diseases we have not studied ? 

But that the Indians would easily co-operate with British 
settlers, is not a proposition to be proved, buta fact to be stated. 
At Calcutta they are associated in a thousand ways—-members 
of the same public bodies—acting in the same committees— 
partners in commercial establishments—and even worshippers 
in the same temple. There is no impassable barrier but that 
which has been created by a system of despotism, and a system 
of liberality would sweep it away. Look at the proceedings in 
relation to the very imprudent conduct of the Indian government, 
in determining to establish a stamp taxation in Calcutta. In the 
representations against this measure, the names of Hindoos and 
Mahommedans are blended with those of Anglo-Indians and 
Europeans, and they appear to have all acted together with 
perfect harmony and unity of purpose. * 





* On this subject we cannot avoid referring to an admirable pamphlet, 
entitled, «* An Appeal to England against the New Indian Stamp Act.” It 
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Let it not be lost sight of, that, whether forgotten or not, a 
class of natives are gradually springing up in India, whose 
influence on that country must reckon for something hereafter. 
The children of European fathers by native mothers, and their 
descendants, are daily increasing in numbers, in intelligence, 
and importance. They will form hereafter the bond of union 
between the conquerors and the conquered; and, if properly 
trained, may bring about that fusion of European and Asiatic 
sympathies and interests, which is so needful to the well-being 
of both. 

But in the proportion in which the natives and half-castes 
take an interest in public matters, will their discontent grow 
and spread by their exclusion from all places of trust and power. 
Distrust sows the seeds of disaffection, and our contempt for 
others is a busy gatherer of hatred for ourselves. In India, as 
every where else, intellectual power gradually diffuses itself in 
some or other portion of the community, and the question is, 
shall it grow up in friendliness or in hostility ? 

The state of the Indian army, which consists of about 
three hundred thousand soldiers, ought not to be forgotten. 
Among them only thirty thousand are Europeans, and of the 
rest there is not one who can enter the service except as a 
private, and not one who can be elevated even to the rank of 
anensign. This is a state of things not very encouraging to 
ambition, nor very tranquillizing to discontent. ‘ Yet this army 
holds in subjection one hundred and fifteen millions of people.’’ 
—[Free Trade, &c. p. 72]. In Russia the proportion of soldiery 
to the whole population is as one to seventy-five. In England 
it is as one to two hundred and seventy-four. In India it is 
only one to three hundred and eighty-three, and if Europeans 
only are reckoned the essential and effective power which 
maintains our domination, they are in the proportion of one to 
four thousand six hundred inbebitanta. 

The revenues of British India for the year 1828 are estimated 
at £, 22,782,350, a larger amount than that received by an 
government in the world, Great Britain and France excepted. 
Of this enormous sum nearly sixteen millions and a half are 
raised by the land-tax, and three millions and a half by the 
salt and opium monopolies ; the first pressing upon, or rather 
crushing, all hopes of agricultural improvement; the second, 
baneful alike to commerce and to morality. As respects the 





is a masterly and convincing piece of argument, and contains a vast deal 
of valuable collateral matter, evidencing a thorough acquaintance with 
Bengal localities, and breathing throughout the spirit of wisdom and 
benevolence, 
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first, to possess the sovereignty of the soil, to abstract from it 
all it would yield, was the lesson taught, and the legacy left, by 
the barbarous Mahommedan conquerors of India. Yet that 
which they took from India, they spent in India. In their 
Moslem footsteps have we Christian followers chosen to tread. 
The curse they flung upon the land we have perpetuated. That 
which they established by fire and sword, we have sanctioned 
by deliberate legislation. And with the spoils of our conquests 
we march away. ‘To develope the sources of wealth and 
prosperity, to sacrifice — in the present, in order to 
obtain much in the future, has been no part of our purpose. 
It bas been a perpetual grasping at the germs of wealth, an 
exaction such as might be looked for from intruders who expect 
to be dismissed on the morrow. But bad and grinding as was 
the Moslem system of taxation, they brought their superior 
intelligence among the Hindoos—they became settlers and 
holders of land—they colonized—and by colonization they 
improved the countries they conquered. 

The comparison between the value of the productions of 
Hindostan, and those of Great Britain are placed in so remark- 
able a contrast in the following passages, that we cannot do 
better than give it entire. 

‘ Bengal is about the same size as Great Britain, and each contains 
about thirty million of cultivated acres. ‘The revenue collected in 
Bengal is less than £.3,500,000, in Britain it is more than 
£. 50,000,000. In Bengal the value of the gross produce of the land 
is little more than £.1 an acre, and the expense of cultivation, from 
the waste of labour and inefficiency of implements, averages three- 
fourths of the gross produce; in Britain it is £.5 an acre, and the 
expense of cultivation less than one third of the gross produce. So 
that though the gross produce of Britain exceeds that of Bengal only 
five-fold, its nett produce exceeds that of the latter twelve-fold. But 
the agricultural produce of Bengal constitutes nearly the whole of its 
annual creation of property ; in Britain it forms but one half of the 
aggregate gross revenue. 

‘In Bengal four-fifths of the population, or twenty-four millions, 
are agriculturists ; of the remaining six millions, the greater part are 
artizans, whose earnings are a mere subsistence, that is, do no more 
than defray the expense of production; a very few are rich bankers 
and merchants, the rest are petty shopkeepers, servants, &c. In 
Britain only one third of the population are agriculturists, more than 
that proportion are employed in manufactures, in which large capitals 
are invested, and the rest of the productive labourers are engaged, 
under the agency of extensive capitals, in mines, shipping, fisheries, 
banking, &c. In Bengal, a gross produce of £.32,000,000, divided 
by twenty-four millions, gives £.1 7s. for each individual ; in Britain, 
a gross produce of £.150,000,000, divided by four millions, gives 
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£. 37 10s. for each individual, and £. 430,000,000, divided hy seventeen 
millions, gives £.25 5s. for each individual. In the West Indies, 
the yearly value of the produce exported, exclusive of what is consumed 
by the inhabitants themselves, is £.13 18s. 6d. per head, for man, 
woman, and child, black and white.’—pp. 212—214. 


The cost of collecting the revenues in India appears to be 
enormous ; and the burthens on the people are of course in- 
creased in proportion. Of the salt-tax, one of the most oppress- 
ive, and which has been estimated at fifty per cent on the whole- 
sale price of the article, nearly thirty per cent is spent in the 
collection ; while the whole of the machinery for gathering in the 
different imposts is very needlessly oppressive and unecono- 
mical. 

Amidst the evils, the removal of which is of the most crying 
urgency, the state of the law in India occupies a primary place. 
Delay, and often denial, of justice—expense at its maximum— 
vexation unchecked and unbounded—form the almost omni- 
present elements in the field of Indian judicature. A code of laws 
and a simplified system of law-proceedings, are of peremptory 
necessity for the tolerable government of the country; and 
would, in themselves alone, be so vast a blessing as even to 
weigh down a thousand political evils. Whatever the diffi- 
culties of legal reform in England, they are ye ante 
trifling in India, where the influence of lawyers, great thoug 
it be, is not omnipotent, and where the people are exceedingly 
disposed to look upon the determinations of government with 
the greatest deference. A beneficial change in the administra- 
tion of justice affects no superstitions—no religious opinions— 
it is a boon of unqualified and undoubted benefit, compro- 
mising no interests, but the selfish interests of the few, and 
giving to the many the mos* important of public blessings. 

A property code, were it merely a declaratory one, an intro- 
duction of the natives into the earliest stages of judicial admi- 
nistration, the abolition of the fee-gathering system by the 
substitution of fixed salaries, a riddance of the useless forms 
and redundant phraseology of the English system, are meliora- 
tions, each of consummate importance and urgency. 

Nor can the inattention of the government to the education 
of the people* be passed over without animadversion. We are 
still strangers in a strange land. Possessing a thousand bene- 
fits from civilization, we have chosen to transfer none of them 





* There is an annual grant of 10,0007. provided for by the charter of 
1813, to be set apart for the encouragement of literature, Ke., which gives 
according to the present population of India, about a farthing per annum, 
to be divided among every forty inhabitants, 
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to those among whom we dwell. We have been proclaiming 
that our rule is founded on their debasement; or, in other 
words, that it will not abide the test which the better instruc- 
tion of the natives would apply to it. The dangers of know- 
ledge have been trumpeted forth by those who assume that 
they only know what is fit for the Indian people. The falla- 
cies and the fears which have sought to retard ‘the march of 
mind’ in Europe, are reproduced, and with greater mischievous- 
ness in Asia. In this part of the world, an infusion of intelli- 
gence often possesses the administration ; and when that is not 
the case, there is a great popular power which effects its pur- 
poses whenever it chooses to put forth its strength. In India, 
there is neither the one nor the other, and the stale sophism 
is for ever repeated. ‘ The people are not ripe for improve- 
ment, because they are so degraded ;’’ and again, “ They are so 
degraded because they are not ripe for improvement.” In this 
mist of vain subterfuge, is it supposed the question of the moral 
advancement of scores of millions canbe for ever kept out of sight? 

To the thoughtful Christian, the state of India, governed as 
it is, and prostrate as it is under horrible and sanguinary super- 
stitions, cannot but be a subject of pre-eminent interest. Is 
it not a national shame and stigma, that after so long a domin- 
ion there, the most diabolical observances exist—nay, flourish— 
nay, are made sources of revenue to us, the British rulers of 
India? Sanctioned by us, and by us protected, the car of 
Juggernaut rolls over the mangled dismemberments of hu- 
manity; reared by us, and by us protected, the pile is built 
and the flames ascend of human sacrifice. Can this continue ? 
The advocates of the Company are disposed to revel in the 
thought that it has “ opposed” and “ discouraged” conversions. 
Sir John Malcolm desires that the clergy should be “ prohibited” 
from attempting to Christianise the Indian population. Yet 
he deems it not amiss that we should repair the Idol’s temple, 
and decorate his bloody car. 

Of the intellectual qualities of most of the late advocates of 
the East-India Company, a very indifferent opinion will, we 
think, be formed by those who look through their productions 
with an unprejudiced temper. Sir John Malcolm has been 
usually put forward as an invaluable authority, and yet he; 
absurdly enough, indeed, says, that ‘had we to establish an 
administration for British India, the man would justly be 
deemed insane who should propose the present system ;’* and 





* There is a letter of the directors dated April 12, 1816, to Madras, 
of which a passage iz an admirable illustration of sir John’s notions. 
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then he goes on with exquisite complacency to show that this 
insane system fas produced “the result of success and pros- 
perity.” Sir John has, on different occasions, shifted his ground ; 
an advocate for colonization to-day, an enemy to-morrow ; now 
insisting that it is necessary to diminish, and anon, that it is 
all-important to increase the powers of the court of directors ; 
his first notion quarrelling with his second, and the sir John 
of 1826 demolishing the sir John of 1811, sporting with “ forked 
counsel,” and tossing his perplexed auditory from one dilemma 
to another. 

Whether India shall be ruled hereafter by the East-India 
Company, or by the government which directs the concerns of 
the rest of the empire, is really a secondary consideration. That 
our Eastern dominions shall be ruled differently in the time to 
come, we trust public opinion will have the virtue to demand, 
and the power to enforce. That which is the bane of India 
cannot be the blessing of Britain. 

It is, however, obvious to us, that the East-India Company 
cannot be at the same time successful traders, and virtuous 
rulers. They must abandon either their commerce or their 
sovereignty. Their commerce is pernicious even to themselves, 


and its spontaneous abandonment would do the Company 
honour. wry is roused on the subject of India, and the 


resistance of the Company to the claims of the British people 
may finally overwhelm the privileged merchant and the princely 
master. And then they must give to their often-repeated de- 
sires to meliorate the condition of the unhappy East Indians, 
an efficiency stronger than that of “ wasted words.” They must 
unloose the tongues of those who are best able to judge them ; 
and they must break down that mysterious and mischievous 
barrier which they have erected between India and England. 
During the progress of this article through the press, the 
agreeable intelligence has arrived, that lord William Bentinck 
has laid the foundation-stone of a system of colonization by 
extending the facilities by which Europeans were allowed to 
hold lands for the cultivation of coffee, to indigo, and other 
agricultural projects. Information has not reached us, by which 





‘ The true defence of our system of taxation is not that it is preferable 
to any other (meaning that it is not to be upheld because it is a good one), 
when judged according to the generally received principles of political 
economy (meaning that it is not to be supported because it is a wise oue), 
nor even that it has been continued because we found it established (mean- 
ing that it is not to be advocated because it is an o/d one)—but (what a 
confession! how fit for the Old Bailey!) we found it impracticable to raise 
the same sum in @ less objectionable way.’—Colonial Policy, ii. p. 107. 
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to ascertain how far this important concession will lead to the 
recognition of the general principle. It is to be hoped the 
governor-general’s purposes will not be thwarted at home. At 
all events, India has at no time had prospects of prosperity so 
bright as those which are now dawning upon her. 
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5. A Vindication of Niebuhr’s History of Rome from the Charges of 
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HE indifference which till lately prevailed in this country 

respecting German literature could not have been more 
strongly marked, than by the circumstance that this work of 
Niebuhr’s had been published fifteen years, and from the first 
had impressed its readers with the conviction, that it was 
destined to accomplish a complete revolution in our Roman 
history, and yet had scarcely been heard of in England. It is 
also a proof of the little interest which even our scholars have 
taken in the investigation of the earlier periods of ancient 
history, for these volumes must have produced a consciousness 
of the want of better light than our own historical literature 
could afford, and have led them to Germany in search of it. The 
truth is, that though England long stood wholly unrivalled in 
the department of modern history, we have never seized the 
true spirit of antiquity; our historians have been in general 
men of moderate philological attainments, who, instead of re- 
producing the living picture of ancient times by habitual 
acquaintance with the whole range of their literature, have 
been content to compose their history by combining or occasion- 
ally contrasting the narratives of the Greek and Latin writers 
themselves. If our ancient histories are from this cause 
unsatisfactory, even when treating of periods which from the 
fulness and precision of their evidence most closely resemble 
modern times, they can still less satisfy the demands of a philo- 
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sophical inquirer, when he reaches those obscure and mythic 
ages, in which states received their form, and nations their 
character, but whose true history can never be elicited by those 
processes which we apply to the narratives of later times. We 
do not believe that there is a single work in our language, from 
which any idea can be obtained of the real relation between 
mythology and history. Those who aim at being popular 
and practical, and who must have every where definite 
and tangible results, drive off the volatile parts of poetry and 
supernatural agency from ancient fable, and present the vapid 
residuum as history; while men of deeper research sublime 
every thing into religious mystery and dogma. The conse- 
quence has been a conviction in the minds of many, that all 
attempts at extracting facts from these fables must be useless, 
and that they should be abandoned again to the poets who 
created them. Yet the gloom which hangs over the mythic 
times is not an Egyptian darkness ; it is a twilight, in which 
the eye, though it seem to have lost its power of vision, if 
suddenly transported to it from the brightness of day, soon 
learns to distinguish the forms and larger outlines of things, 
even if their colour be undefined and their minuter parts be 
undiscernible. The Roman History of Niebuhr appears with 
disadvantage before a public, to whom those inquiries are 
entirely unknown which he presupposes as familiar to his 
German readers. The transition is too sudden to be easy ; 
those who have hitherto been in the habit of implicit faith, 
cannot exchange it at once for a rational scepticism ; others 
are alarmed at the inroads which he has made into the 
domain of long-established opinion; and even those who are 
desirous to appreciate, and disposed to welcome, his discoveries, 
find themselves unable at once to clear the gulph which sepa- 
rates his history from every thing which has hitherto been 
called by that name. Exhibiting the highest results and 
boldest flights of that spirit of free research into antiquity, which 
has been at work for many years in Germany, it finds here 
readers to whom its previous advances are unknown ; and the 
effect is much the same as if by some strange chance the 
“ Mécanique Céleste ” had come into our hands before we knew 
anything of the modern refinements of algebraical calculation. 

The manner in which Niebuhr has treated his subject is not 
calculated to lessen the difficulties of his readers. ‘Il est a 
regretter,” said his countryman, M. Schoell [Zit. Rom. i. 9}, 
“ que cet auteur ne compte pas la clarté parmi les devoirs qu’un 
écrivain doit s’imposer.” ‘This was said of the first edition, the 
obscurity of which Niebuhr himself acknowledges, and in some 
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measure explains in the preface to the second, from the hasty 
composition of his volumes, and the indistinctness of his own 
views on many points at that time. The second edition is in 
truth a new work, yet the changes in its leading doctrines are 
less important than is generally supposed. In the third, which 
has only lately reached this country, he has removed some of 
the obscurities which had been complained of, and considerably 
increased the number of illustrative notes. Still some degree 
of obscurity, and even repulsiveness, is inseparable from 
his purpose of writing a critical history. This leads him 
perpetually to interweave his narrative with discussions respect- 
ing the value of his authorities and collateral points of geo- 
graphy and chronology, so that the reader finds it difficult to 
connect the interrupted historical threads. Occasionally we 
are left to collect from scattered hints, what might and should 
have been distinctly stated. The relation of the equestrian 
body to the state, under the kings, is an example of this 
defect, in a case where clearness was the more important, 
because the reader is so apt to carry back his ideas of an eques- 
trian order from later times. 

Whether, when time has been given for the full examination 
of the new opinions which this volume contains, they will ali 
pass into the rank of historical truths, is a question of compara- 
tively little importance ; he who gives a new impulse to the 
minds of contemporaries renders a service to mankind, which is 
not to be estimated merely by the amount of positive know- 
ledge which he brings to light. Niebuhr possesses every 
quality necessary for giving such an impulse, inviting man 
into the way which he has opened, and even pointing their 
path to regions of truth which he himself may not attain. He 
unites to great sagacity an immense erudition, whose stores are 
ever ready at his command ; every thing in antiquity is familiar 
to him, its by-ways as well as its high-roads ; modern history as 
well as ancient ; his attainments as a philologer are attested by 
many just restorations of classical authors in this volume, and 
he has studied them not only in the printed texts, but in the 
MSS.., from which alone the art of emendation can be derived. 
He has seen too, and deeply studied the localities of Roman 
story, the monuments and geography of the city, and of Italy. 
The knowledge derived from these various sources is brought 
with astonishing readiness to bear on every point of his subject, 
and gives him a quickness in discerning its relations which 
seems intuitive; the old grownd-plan of the constitution is 
traced amidst the perplexities of later constructions, and the 
stone which is needed to complete the restoration is drawn forth 
VOL. XI-—W. R. 2c 
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from what seemed to be a heap of undistinguishable fragments. 
The moral features of his character are not less strongly 
stamped on his work ; no one can read it and doubt his ardent 
love of truth, and of the freedom which is essential to good 
government: if the expression of his feelings sometimes passes 
the limits of that philosophical calmness which certainly best 
befits the historian, it is evidently the excess of a benevolent 
temper, far more easily forgiven than the cold-blooded indiffer- 
ence which relates the struggles of a nation for liberty and 
happiness, without being warmed to a single sentiment of 
sympathy or congratulation. 

The translation of Mr. Walter was undertaken at a time when 
the author's intention of republishing his book was unknown 
in this country; he has sometimes mistaken Niebuhr’s mean- 
ing, but perhaps we owe to him the accelerated appearance 
of the second edition. The Cambridge translators have enjoyed 
the advantage of communication with the author, which has 
enabled them to exhibit his meaning clearly, even where the 
original is obscure. One of them has been called to an office 
of piety, in defending the character of his friend against a gos- 
siping hearsay charge of political versatility brought by Dr. 
Granville in his Journey to St. Petersburg, and a more malig- 
nant accusation of irreligion by the Quarterly Reviewer of that 
work. It was in an evil hour that the Reviewer applied to him 
the terms of a “ pert dull scoffer,” because he did not receive 
as historical some statements in the book of Genesis; and he 
has probably learnt from the castigation he has received, that 
even the pleasure of calumniating a man, because his religious 
faith is ditferent, may sometimes be bought too dear. We could 
quote with pleasure many passages of Mr. Hare’s eloquent and 
powerful vindication, but foresee that the analysis of Niebuhr’s 
own work will fully occupy our allotted space. 

I. Nearly half of this volume is occupied with the history 
of the nations of Italy before the rise of Rome. This, 
if we except the colonies of the Greeks in the south, has 
scarcely ever been viewed in that close connexion with the 
history of Rome itself, in which it certainly ought to be consi- 
dered. It must be allowed to be very difficult to extract a con- 
sistent and probable account of them from the imperfect and 
contradictory statements of the Greeks and Latins, and as their 
own literature has perished, and their monuments are unde- 
ciphered, they cannot be heard in their own person. Yet it is 
worth while to endeavour to collect and combine the scattered 
notices, not only because we may thus enlarge the horizon of 
history, though its extreme verge will always remain misty and 
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obscure ; but because we can never comprehend the rise and 
growth of Rome herself, without a knowledge of the nations 
among and from which she sprung. We usually consider 
Roman history as the commencement of a distinct series of 
events, having no discoverable relation to the state of society 
which preceded it, and are either content. to form no opinion of 
the circumstances which produced and modified its institutions, 
or acquiesce in the easy but unphilosophical solution, which 
refers them to the enactments of some single legislator, Yet 
much in the manners and the laws of Rome was not exclusively 
Roman, but old Italic ; the history of Rome itself is composed 
of fragments like that of its neighbours, but it sometimes hap- 
pens that one is entire where the other is defective, and in 
doubtful cases an argument from analogy may turn the scale. 
Livy, impatient of the labour of antiquarian research, and eager 
to reach a period which his eloquence might adorn, has passed 
over every thing which preceded the foundation of the city ; but 
there were Roman authors who had made the antiquities of Italy 
their study. Cato the Censor wrote at a time when the native 
tribes, which had been subdued by Rome, had not yet been so 
incorporated in her dominions as to lose their language, their 
manners, their local traditions and their peculiar annals. He 
lived, too, before the wars occasioned by the efforts of these 
nations to obtain equality in political rights with the citizens of 
Rome, and before the desolating conflicts of Sylla and Marius, 
which not only obliterated ancient traditions by changing or 
exterminating the population, but must have been accompanied 
with a great destruction of monuments and writings. His 
Origines are unfortunately lost, but they are quoted by writers 
still extant, and copied probably by others without distinct 
acknowledgment. ‘The works of Varro, who obtained the title 
of the most learned of the Romans more from the extent than 
the soundness of his erudition, are of much less value for 
Italian antiquities than those of Cato. The Greek historians of 
Sicily and Magna Grecia, Antiochus, Timeus, and Philistus, 
were naturally led to speak of the ancient population and his- 
tory of Italy ; and though their works too have perished, many 
statements in existing authors are either expressly referred to 
them, or may be reasonably presumed to have been derived 
from them. It was fortunate that when Dionysius of Halicar- 
nassus wrote his Roman Antiquities, he undertook to prove to 
the Greeks that the Romans were not, as they supposed, an 
assemblage of men BapBdpwy kat Spare kal dveotiwy, but of 
ancient and even of Greek lineage, for though this purpose has 
evidently influenced his reasonings, and perhaps his narrative, 
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without it we should probably never have had the important 
information on Italian antiquities which is contained in his 
First Book. 

The name of Iraty, instead of describing originally the 
country, 


‘Ch’ Apennin parte, il mar circonda e I’ Alpe,’ 


was confined to the peninsula which forms the southernmost ex- 
tremity of Calabria. In the days of Antiochus of Syracuse, the 
contemporary of Herodotus, it extended no further than to the 
river Laos on the western coast, and Metapontum in the Tarentine 
Gulph, Tarentum itself lying beyond it and in Iapygia ; and this 
is agreeable to the usage of Thucydides. It is true, that in the 
Seventh of the Epistles which pass under the name of Plato, 
Archytas of Tarentum is described as being of Italy, but 
Niebuhr justly infers from this the spuriousness of the epistle 
itself, the work of a sophist, who, however, has performed his 
task with more dexterity than most of his brethren, to whom 
we owe the epistles of Phalaris, Demosthenes, Euripides, and 
others. The name gradually extended itself; in the age of 
Aristotle it probably reached to the southern limits of Latium ; 
in the middle of the third century before Christ, to the mouth 
of the Tiber ; the Romans as they became masters of the whole 
needed a general name for it; and Polybius, about 140 zs. c., 
uses it in nearly its widest extent, as reaching to the Alps. 
From the time of the Triumvirate this became its usual accepta- 
tion. Niebuhr [p. 17] has observed the singular circumstance, 
that towards the end of the Roman empire, when Maximian 
had removed the imperial residence to Milan, the name of Italy, 
which had begun in the south, was confined to the north, and 
included the country which afterwards formed the kingdom of 
Lombardy. We think traces of this limitation can be discerned 
much earlier. When this country ceased to be Gallia Cisalpina, 
it acquired no other name than the general one of Italy, and as 
the southern districts had each their appropriate designation, 
the general name was attached in a peculiar sense to the north. 
The ‘expression of Pliny the Younger, [ Lp. i. 14,] “ Patria est 
ei Brixia, ex illa nostra Italia, que multum adhuc verecundie 
retinet,” may not be decisive ; but there can be no doubt that 
when Tacitus says [/isé. iii. 30], a great part of Italy, “ magna 
pars Italie,” was assembled at the fair of Cremona [compare c. 
34, consensus Italie], he means only of the north of Italy ; and 
when in the history of the same war he says that the defeated 
troops of Otho were dispersed through Italy [i. 66], and that 
the theatre of Placentia was the largest in Italy [ii. 21], he 
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must be understood in the same limited sense. Wemay remark, 
in passing, that in this use of the word, theologians may find 
the true cause of the application of IJtala, to the old Latin 
version of the Bible, in a well known passage of Augustine, [ Doctr. 
Christ. ii. 16.] ‘The MSS. of this version have been chiefly 
brought from the north of Italy, Verona, Vercelle, Brixia, 
Friuli; and Augustine, who had been a teacher of rhetoric at 
Milan in his younger days, must have been familiar with this 
usage of the word Italia. That the oldest version of the 
Scriptures should have been in this sense Italian, rather than 
Roman or Latin, will not appear surprising, if we consider how 
generally Greek was understood in the capital, and southern 
provinces. The name thus extended from Calabria to the Alps 
was probably Greek, as it is in Greek authors that we have 
traced its progress ; and its adoption by the natives themselves 
was the consequence of the want of any general name of their 
own, and of the ascendancy of Greek letters and civilization. 
Viteliu on the Samnite denarius, struck in the Social War, is 
robably the same word as Niebuhr, after Micali, observes 
p- 17]; but it certainly cannot have been indigenous in the 
centre of Italy, and was adopted as a symbol of the purpose of 
the confederates to make their country Italian instead of 
Roman. Niebuhr conjectures that Vitellius, the son of Faunus, 
and the goddess Vitellia, mentioned by Suetonius, have a con- 
nexion with this form of the name of Italia; it is remarkable, 
however, that Vitellia, as the name of a colony, and the family 
name of Vitellius, occur very early ia the Roman history [ Lv. 
ii. 4, 29, v.39], certainly long before we can suppose that the 
name of Italy was known in any form so far to the north. 

The Greeks considered “Ira\fa as a Greek word ; for they 
endeavoured to assign a Greek etymology for it, and by so 
doing have brought on themselves a severe reprehension from 
Niebuhr. ‘ Names of countries,” he observes, “ were always 
formed in antiquity, as by the Germans afterward, from the 
name of the people, and Italia means nothing else than the 
land of the Itali. Nor is it to be explained, except from that 
unspeakable spirit of absurdity which always came over even 
the most sagacious Greeks and Romans the moment they 
meddled with etymology, how any one could stumble on the 
notion of interpreting that name immediately out of itself, 
because in the eeienion or the ancient Greek, italos or itulos 
meant an ox. The mythologers connected this with the story 
of Hercules driving Geryon’s herd through the country ; 
Timeus, in whose days such things were no longer thought 
satisfactory, saw an allusion to the abundance of cattle in Italy,” 
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[Hare and Thiriwall, p. 18.] If nations were known in history, 
only by the names by which they called themselves, the proba- 
bility would certainly be in all cases that, as the people must 
exist before they could have a common country, their name 
must also precede its name ; but in regard to names given them 
subsequently to their origin, by themselves or others, the order 
may very well have been inverted. The Highlands were not 
called from the Highlanders ; nor Messenia from its being the 
country of the Messenians, but from the position of its valley, 
midway between the mountain ranges of Teenarus and Acritus ; 
and we see no absurdity in supposing that Ilevxerfa may 
have been named from its pine forests, Oivwrpia from its vine- 
yards, and "IraAfa from its herds of oxen. Why may that not 
have happened in the Old World, which has happened to 
Florida and Brazil in the New? The name Cénotria seems to 
have included the original district of Italy, and to have ex- 
tended still higher up the western coast, as Herodotus [i. 167] 
places Velia in (Enotria. For the coast to the north of 
(Enotria, the Greeks, till the Macedonian times, appear to have 
had no name but Opica, as Thucydides places Cuma in Opica 
[vi. 4], and Aristotle calls Latium a district in Opica. The 
Ausones, of whom Antfochus and Aristotle speak as the same 
with the Opici (that is, probably, as being a part of this nation), 
are supposed with great probability by Niebuhr [p. 56], to be 
the same with the Aurunci; indeed Dion Cassius and Servius 
assert this, and a mythical personage, Auson, was called the 
founder of the city Suessa Aurunca. The Ausones lived 
between the Vulturnus and the Liris. To the north of Opica 
was Tyrrhenia on the western side, extending to the country of 
the Ligures; on the eastern Umbrica, which appears to have 
been the most northern region of Italy, for which Herodotus 
[iv. 49] knew any name, and which the early geography of the 
Greeks [| Niebuhr, p. 120] extended to the south as far as 
Mount Garganus. The Eneti Herodotus probably reckoned as 
belonging to Illyria [v. 9]. From Garganus to the south- 
eastern promontory of Italy was called by the Greeks Iapygia. 
They knew little except of the coast, and it is from other 
sources that we must ascertain how the interior was occu- 
pied. 

The large mixture of Greek in the Latin language, and the 
use of a character very nearly resembling the ancient Greek, 
in the monuments of all the Italian nations ; the close con- 
formity of the Italian with the Greek theology, notwithstand- 
ing many points of difference; and the traditions of colonies 
from Greece, which we meet with every where; clearly prove an 
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intercourse between the two countries, long before the time 
when Magna Grecia was colonized, and quite independent of 
the influence of Greek literature. To ascertain the time and 
manner in which this intercourse took place is the great 

roblem of the early history of Italy. Niebuhr’s inquiries 
into this subject in the first edition of his work were rendered 
obscure and indefinite by his having adopted the opinion of a 
great and essential difference between the Pelasgi and the 
Hellenes. He thus expresses himself [vol. i. p. 36, of Mr. 
Walter’s translation|—* We must rest satisfied with the impossi- 
bility of determining with certainty what nation were the 
Pelasgi; how distinguished from the Greeks; whether those 
who are mentioned as in different places belonged to one stock. 
Every notice of this people in the brightest as well as in the 
darkest periods of history, remains to us an enigma, the satis- 
factory solution of which will be the most absolutely despaired 
of by him who has most studiously laboured at its investiga- 
tion. This is not the place for a diffusive essay ; meantime we 
may take it as proved, that the Pelasgi differed from the Greeks 
in language; that the earliest inhabitants of Thessaly and the 
Peloponnesus were of their stock, and that many Pelasgian, as 
well as Arcadian and Attic nations had transformed themselves 
into Grecian.” Thus Niebuhr wrote in 1811; whether the 
researches of others or his own have furnished him with those 
clearer views which characterize his second edition, we have no 
means of ascertaining, for he rarely notices the labours of con- 
temporaries ; but in this country we believe the Hore Pelasgice 
of bishop Marsh have convinced all who have attended to the 
subject that the difference between the Pelasgi and Hellenes 
(the word Greek should never be used in this discussion) was 
only that of the same people ina more barbarous and a more 
civilized condition, we that the Hellenes were only a tribe of 
the Pelasgi, who having refined their speech, and extended their 
colonies over the country which the Pelasgi had previously 
occupied, ended by absorbing both the people and their name. 
This is the only key to early Greek and Italic history, and 
Niebuhr adopts this opinion; for though he still speaks 
of Pelasgi and Hellenes as distinct nations, yet, as he explains 
every thing by their identity, and nothing by their difference, 
he virtually considers them as the same. ; 

That the Itali and Oenotri were the same people, is evident 
from the genealogy which Dionysius has given from Antiochus 
[i. 12], which makes Italus a king of the Oenotri; that they and 
the Peucetii were Pelasgians, is deducible from their being all 
represented as deriving their origin from Pelasgus king of Arca- 
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dia [ Dion. i. 13], and Niebuhr confirms it by a circumstance 
mentioned by Conon, that the Italiote, i. e. the Greeks of Magna 
Grecia, used the Pelasgi for slaves. [Steph. Byz. Xfoc.] It 
is, possible, indeed that they might have been brought from the 
opposite coast of Epirus, but as the Helots and Peneste are 
mentioned in the same passage, it is probable, that like them 
the Pelasgi were not imported slaves, but natives reduced into 
servitude. If so, the Oenotri must have been Pelasgians. The 
Siceli are supposed by Niebuhr to be the same people with the 
Itali, and the names to be radically one ; “ as Sé\Aog and “EAAnv 
[Aristot. Meteor. i. 14] would be Vitalus and Sitalus, + and k 
are interchanged, as in Latinus and Lakinius.” [Nofe, p. 38.] 
The analogy is not perfect, as"EXAnv is not digammated. We 
do not deny, that among the Proteus forms of the digamma it 
sometimes becomes a sibilant: on the Heraciean tablet we have 
not only Fear: viginti but FeE sex; yet this is the rarest of all 
its transformations, and Italus has not even the aspirate to help 
the transition into Sitalus. The proof of the Pelasgian origin 
of the Siceli does not, however, rest on this doubtful etymology. 
Could we rely upon the Siculian words contained in the Greek 
glossarists, as being really used by the ancient Siceli, the ques- 
tion would be speedily settled. Niebuhr intimates that they 
have been corrupted in transcription, [note, p. 23] but a glance 
at those which are given by Hesychius, under the first letter of 
the alphabet, is sufficient to show that they have undergone no 
material corruption, and that their extraction is completely 
Greek.* The very closeness of the resemblance indeed excites 
the suspicion that the lexicographer has confounded the ancient 
Siceli with the Siceliote, the Greek colonists of Sicily, and this 
suspicion is turned into certainty, when we find him attributing 
to the Siceli a proverbial expression (uotrov Evriuov) which Varro 
[ L. Lat. iv. p. 49] quotes as used by Sophron. The Sicilian 
Greeks, then, are the ZcxeAoi of the glossarists. There is, however, 
a decisive evidence that the Siceli spoke a language radically 
Greek, long before their speech could be influenced by the Greek 
colonists. Thucydides says, that the Siceli, whom he clearly 
distinguishes from the Cuman settlers [vi. 4,] gave the name of 
ZayxAn to what was afterwards Messina, adding dvoua & rd piv 
mpwrov ZayxAn iv bd tov TexeAOv KAnSeioa, Gre Speravoedsc rd 
xwplov cart. Td dt Spéravov of Sexedoi EdyxAov xadovew. The 
original form was AANKAE, as may be seen on medals [see 
Rasche vi. 1218, and Eckhel, D. N. Vet. T. i. p. 219,] and the 
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word is derived from the intensive da * and ayxAde an old form for 
ayxbXAog [ Hes. dyxAdv. cxoddv.] The Greeks applied the name of 
Spéravoy (sickle) to headlands of curved shape, and the form of 
the point of land on which the Faro of Messina stands attests 
even now the propriety of the name given to it a thousand years 
before the Christian era. Thucydides calls Italus a king of the 
Siceli, but whether this or Niebuhr’s etymology of the name, 

rove the identity of the people, the more important fact 
is clear, that the language of the Siceli was old Greek. 
Proceeding to the northward, Niebuhr finds traces of the 
Pelasgi in the old Greek formation of the names of many 
inland towns, as Acherontia, Telesia, Grumentum and Maleven- 
tum (afterwards Beneventum) on the confines of Samnium. 
These nouns in-entum, have evidently been formed by the same 
analogy by which the Greek Tdapac produced Tarentum and 
*Axpayac, Agrigentum. From Spina on the Adriatic, near the 
mouth of the Po, to Cere or Agylla, within a few miles of Rome, 
we find traces or traditions of Pelasgian origin ; the Tyrrhenians 
who preceded the Etruscans, and have often been confounded 
with them, were Pelasgians; the Siceli, before they occupied 
Sicily, had dwelt in Latium; the kingdom of Turnus, in whose 
name Niebuhr recognises Turrenus, extended according to Virgil 
to Ardea ; further down Antium, Circeii and Terracina, betray a 
Pelasgic origin in their names or the traditions of their founda- 
tion ; and in the inland country was a town named Larissa, one 
of the most characteristic marks of a Pelasgian settlement. 
Herculaneum and Pompeii are said by Strabo to be of Pelasgian 
or Tyrrhenian foundation ; Caprese was inhabited by the Teleboe, 
who traced their descent from the Lycaonide of Arcadia; and 
the Sarraste near the Sarnus, called by Conon “ Pelasgians 
from Peloponnesus,” prolong the chain of their settlements, till 
we meet again the Oenotrians already identified with them. On 
the coast of Italy, opposite to Greece, we find traditions of the 
Pelasgi from the Po to the Aternus: Pliny says, that the Siceli 
occupied originally the country in which the Senones afterwards 
settled, and Silius Italicus describes Picenum as, “ tellus ante 

ossessa Pelasgis.” The coast of Picenum was also occupied 
o Liburnians ; but even these on both sides of the Adriatic, 
Niebuhr is disposed to consider as Pelasgians. He thus sums 
up his researches respecting this people. 


‘It is not as a hypothesis, but with full historical conviction, that I 





* It is altogether a false etymology which deduces this 3 or a from 
3:%, it is the same word as the particles 34 and 0, which in different 
degrees are both emphatic. 
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say, there was a time when the Pelasgians, then perhaps the most 
widely-spread people in Europe, dwelt from the Po and the Arno to the 
Rhyndacus ; only the continuous line of their possessions was broken 
in Thrace, so that the northern islands of the Augean kept up the chain 
between the Tyrrhenians of Asia and the Pelasgian Argos. 

* But when the genealogists and Hellanicus wrote, all that remained 
of this immense race were solitary, detached, widely-scattered relics ; 
such as those of the Celtic tribes in Spain ; like mountain-peaks tower- 
ing as islands where floods have turned the lowlands into a sea. Like 
those Celts, they were conceived to be, not fragments of a great people, 
but settlements formed by colonization or emigration, after the manner 
of the Grecian which lay equally scattered. When this was once 
assumed as necessary,—and so soon as the vast original magnitude 
and extent of the nation were lost sight of, this supposition naturally 
suggested itself—it seemed to be at least a hypothesis grounded on all 
the circumstances and consistent with all the relations of the case, 
that the Tyrrhenians at Cortona had come from Spina at the mouth 
of the Po: yet the account of Hellanicus does not for this contaiti 
anything historical, any more than those which describe the pretended 
expeditions of Odin and the Ase from the Tanais into Scandinavia. 

* Pherecydes had not the same grounds which justified Hellanicus 
in the case of the insulated Pelasgians at Spina and Cortona, for 
assuming an emigration from Hellas in the case of the Oenotrians and 
Peucetians, to whom he should also have added the Siceli of the island. 
The latter conclusion was dictated by the fallacy, which is still so 
general, that tribes of a common stock must have sprung genealogi- 
cally by ever-widening ramifications from a single root. This fallacy 
escaped detection among the ancients, perhaps because they admitted 
many races of men originally different. They who do not recognize 
such a plurality, but ascend to a single pair of ancestors, betray that 
they have no idea of languages and their modifications, unless they 
cling to the miracle of a confusion of tongues. [The admission of 
such miracles offends not against reason; for since the ruins of a 
former world visibly show that a different order of life existed before 
the present, it is conceivable that this may on the whole continue 
since its beginning, and yet once have undergone an essential change. 
He offends against reason who distorts the laws of experience, falsely 
to maintain that as conceivable, which directly contradicts these laws. 
Added in 3rd Edition.] But if we acknowledge that the origin of things 
in all cases lies beyond the sphere of our notions, which comprehend only 
developement and progress, if we confine ourselves to going back step 
by step in the range of history, we shall frequently find tribes of one 
race, that is, identified by peculiarities of character and language, on 
opposite coasts, as for instance the Pelasgians in Greece, Epirus, and 
the south of Italy; without any necessity for assuming one of these 
separate regions to have been the original home whence a part emi- 
grated to the other. In like manner we find Iberians on the islands 
of the Mediterranean ; Celts in Gaul and Britain. This is analogous 
to the geography of the animal and vegetable kingdoms; the great 
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circles of which are separated by mountains, and enclose narrow seas.’ 
—Vol. i. p. 43, 44.* 


These reasons hardly seem sufficient for setting aside the 
common opinion, that the Pelasgians on the western shore of the 
Adriatic were colonists of those on the east. Tradition, on this 
subject, is strong, uniform and consistent: if the Pelasgi of 
Attica are represented as migrating from Italy, the exception 
confirms the rule, for they are expressly said to have been 
fugitives ; and though we may reasonably deny historical credit 
to the details of the several migrations, we cannot so summarily 
reject the general fact, supported as it is by the circumstance, 
that the progress of civilization and of population, where it 
can be ascertained, has been from east to west. The 
Pelasgi are evidently older in Greece than in Italy; there 
was not even a tradition of an elder people who occupied 
Greece ; whereas in Italy, they always appear as emigrants and 
colonists, a difference unaccountable, if they were alike indi- 
genous in both. The remarks of Niebuhr, therefore, conclu- 
sive against those who would explain how the Pelasgi came 
into Greece, and trace them to Caucasus, Persia or Hindostan,+ 
do not apply to the question of their priority in Greece or Italy. 

It is a strong confirmation of the common opinion, that we 
find the most numerous traces of a Pelasgic population, on both 
sides of Italy, on the sea coast; while the ridges of the Apen- 
nines, and the country around them were occupied by tribes of 
a different affinity. The Orict, or Osc1, and the Umpri, were 
the principal of these. The Osci must have been very closely 
allied, at least with the Samnites, since we learn from Livy 
[ Niebuhr, p. 54,] that men acquainted with the Oscan language 
were employed as scouts in operations against the Samnites. 
The language was spread, with many dialectic varieties, over the 
south of Italy as far as to Bruttii and Messapia; there are con- 
siderable remains of it in inscriptions, and in the works of the 








* «© The author of a remark by which prejudices are irritated, must 
guard it against misconstructions. I am far from meaning to assert, that 
those extensive seats of the Pelasgians were their original country from 
the beginning of the human race: however high we may rise toward that 
epoch, still the annals of the Egyptians and Babylonians would fill up but 
a small part of the inscrutable period during which nations must have been 
in no less active collision than in after-times. 1 only protest against the 
application of an utterly ungrounded supposition.” , . 

+ We speak only of the Pelasgi as a nation; for the affinity of their 
language with the Persie and Sanscrit is obvious and certain; but who 
can divine the means by which this affinity has been produced? To those 
who, disregarding distance and time, infer identity of nations from simi- 
larity of language, we recommend the remarks of Niebuhr, p. 45, 
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Latin grammarians, and it is evident, according to Niebuhr, that 
the Latin has derived from the Oscan that part of it which is 
not Greek.* Its close affinity to the Latin explains the custom 
which prevailed, of representing plays in the Oscan language, 
for the amusement of the people of Rome. The Osci or Opici, 
possessed themselves of Campania, and hence the Greeks gave 
their name to this part of Italy, Aristotle even including Latium 
in it; the Romans retained the name of the language, but the 
districts in which it was spoken acquired other names. In 
regard to the Etruscans, who are commonly said to have founded 
in Campania a sort of minor Etruria, with a confederation of 
twelve cities, Niebuhr supposes, that historians have confounded 
the early dominion of the Tyrrhene Pelasgians with the later 
establishment of the proper Etruscans; and he endeavours to 
reconcile the widely-different dates of the foundation of Capua, 
by the hypothesis, that towards the end of the third century of 
Rome, when Etruria was in her greatest strength, and Rome 
most depressed, an Etrurian colony may have established itself 
in the Oscan or Pelasgian city of Capua, and this second founda- 
tion have been confounded with the first. That the Tuscan 
dominion was both brief and of less extent than is commonly 
supposed, he infers from the fact, that all the inscriptions and 
all the works of art, are, without exception, Oscan. In the 
note [218+] on this chapter in the third edition, he enters into 
some very curious details respecting the variety of forms of 
national names which the old Latin language possessed, not 
accompanied by any variation of meaning. Some of these, as 
the form in-ulus, acquired afterwards a peculiar modification, 
which did not originally belong to them. The fact is very 
important for the history of language. It shows that termina- 
tions were not devised from the first, to express that shade of 
meaning to which they were afterwards appropriated, but that, 
from an abundance of forms not originally discriminated, perhaps 
dialectic varieties, one has been set apart for one purpose, and 
another for another, till at length a law of usage has been 
established, which has been mistaken for a primitive analogy of 
language. 

The original home of the Sanine people was placed by Cato 
near Amiternum, in the highest Apennines of the Abruzzi, 





* In his second edition, Niebuhr announces his intention of collecting 
the remains of this language and publishing them ir an appendix ; from a 
note to the third edition, it appears that this task has been undertaken by 
professor Klenze. : 

t+ The note, 269, of the second edition contains some shorter remarks 
on the same subject. 
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whence issuing long before the Trojan war, and expelling in one 
quarter the Aborigines, in another the Umbrians, they took 
possession of the territory which has since borne their name. 
It was a religious usage of the ancient Italians in times of 
— distress, to vow a sacred spring, that is all the creatures 
orn in the spring: the cattle were sacrificed or redeemed ; the 
youth at the end of twenty years sent out to seek themselves a 
settlement. Such vows, it is said, occasioned the going forth 
of the Sabine colonies, one into Picenum, another, the source 
of the great Samnite people, into the land of the Opicans, 
another gave rise to the Hirpinians. The name of the Samnites 
appears to differ widely from Sabini, but this latter word on the 
denarii, struck in the Social War, is spelt ZSAFINI [ Micali, i. 
183]; and hence, by the known affinity of the digamma to the 
Y, and to the labial letters, the Savvirac of the Greeks, and 
Samnites of the Latins are easily deduced. The Frentanians 
on the Adriatic were Samnites, who emigrated in the course of 
the second Roman war; Samnites conquered Campania and 
the country as far as the Silarus, while another host gave a 
name to Lucania. ‘The conquerors of Campania were admitted 
into Capua, and soon made themselves masters of the city : 
this event Livy places in the year 423 s.c. Diodorus places 
the origin of the Campanian people in 440 B.c., but he does 
not say that they began by the conquest of Capua, which, under 
its former name of Vulturnum, though an ancient, was probably 
an inconsiderable place. The power and wealth which made 
Capua worthy of the same rank among cities with Carthage 
and Corinth [Cic. Agr. ii. 32] belong to the Samnite dominion. 
The conquests made by another branch of the Samnites, the 
Lucanians, had an important influence on the colonies of Magna 
Grecia. Niebuhr traces their progress towards the subjuga- 
tion of these republics with that accuracy of chronology which 
so much distinguishes his work from ordinary histories. At 
the time when Antiochus closed his history, 426 s.c., they 
appear to have penetrated to the Laos; in 395 B.c. we find 
the Italian Greeks concluding a general defensive league against 
the Lucanians and Dionysius; four years later they almost 
exterminated the Thurians ; and after this battle they spread 
themselves with irresistible fury over the rest of the Greek cities. 
In the course of these wars the Bruttii rose into a people, from 
a mixture of military freebooters and runaway slaves, and soon 
compelled the Lucanians to yield them a portion of their con- 
uests, and seek new ones towards the gulph of Tarentum. 
he history of the Samnite colonies in the south is that of a 
people imperfectly civilized, and corrupted by the luxury of 
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the nations whom they subdue ; conquering with the rapidity 
which marks the progress of warlike barbarians, but unable 
to establish a government which should secure their con- 
quests : it is far more pleasing to return to their native seats, 
and observe the manners and laws which characterized the 
primitive Sabines. Besides those usually comprehended in 
this name, Niebuhr shows that the Marsians, Pelignians and 
Vestinians should be reckoned as Sabines; the Hernici, too, 
according to him were probably of the same stock. The tradi- 
tion of a Lacedemonian origin of the Sabines may have been 
derived from some resemblance in simplicity of manners, or, as 
Strabo supposes, from the desire of the Tarentines to flatter their 
formidable neighbours the Samnites. A Celtic etymologist who 
finds the name of Pentri applied to a Samnite people living 
near mount Matese, the highest point of the Apennines [ Micali, 
i. 185] will probably see in this name, as well as in that of the 
whole range, the Celtic Pen, and conjecture the Gallic origin of 
the nation. Niebuhr gives the ‘ollowing picture of their 
domestic and political condition :— 


‘ Strictness of morals and cheerful contentedness were the peculiar 
glory of the Sabellian mountaineers, but especially of the Sabines and 
the four northern cantons: this they preserved long after the ancient 
virtue had disappeared at Rome from the hearts and the demeanour 
of men. In other respects few nations ever-varied so much in their 
tribes as this great people: the Samnites, Marsians, and Pelignians, 
were fond of war and clung to liberty even unto death ; the Picentines 
were sluggish and timid ; the Sabines pious and just ; the Lucanians 
addicted to ravage and plunder. The Campanian knights were so 
completely estranged from their ancestors, that they are out of the 
question here. All the Sabellians, but especially the Marsians, were 
interpreters of omens, chiefly from the flight of birds. The Marsians 
also pretended to skillin charming serpents and to magic cures for 
their bites : and to this day the jugglers, among whose arts for ex- 
hibition to the populace the familiar handling of these reptiles is one 
of the chief, come out of their country, out of Abruzzo, from the 
Lago di Celano, to Rome and Naples. 

‘ Most of these tribes, and the Sabines themselves, inhabited open 
hamlets ; the Samnites and the members of the northern confederacy 
dwelt, like the Epirots, around the fortified summits of their hills ; 
where a brave people could defend the approaches even without walls: 
not that they had no fortified towns, but the number was small, In 
Samnium nota single ruin is found of the time anterior to the 
Romans: this does not arise solely from the ravages of war. The 
free shepherd and peasant builds himself dwellings on his hills suited 
to his wants, not to hold out against time and wars. Nor are works 
of art in clay or brass, or sepulchres containing vases, found any-where 
in the purely Sabellian districts ; but only in those which they occu- 
pied as rulers, in Campania and Lucania. 
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‘The Sabellians would have made themselves masters of all Italy, 
had they formed a united, or even a firmly-knit federal state, which 
should have lastingly appropriated its conquests, holding them in 
dependence and securing them by colonies. But, unlike the Romans, 
the enjoyment of the greatest freedom was what they valved the 
highest ; more than greatness and power, more than the permanent 
preservation of the state. Hence they did not keep their transplanted 
tribes attached to the mother-country : they became forthwith foreign, 
and frequently hostile, to the state they had issued from: while Rome, 
sending out colonies of small numbers, was sure of their fidelity, and 
by means of these, and by imparting dependent civil rights, converted 
a far greater number of subdued enemies into devoted subjects. — 
Vol. i. pp. 85, 86. 

The Umsrians, called by Pliny antiquissima gens Italia, 
preceded the Etruscans in the possession of the inland parts of 
their dominions, and perhaps even of the coasts of the Adriatic 
and the lower sea. The Ombrica of the Greeks, bordering on 
the obscure regions at the extremity of the Adriatic, is of large 
and indefinite extent; though we should scruple to infer, with 
Niebuhr [p. 120], from the passage in Herodotus [iv. 49], that 
it extended to the Alps, “‘ because it is from the country above 
the Ombricans, that he makes the rivers Carpis and Alpis, one 
of which may certainly be the Inn, flow into the Danube.” In 
the context of this passage, Herodotus, though his commenta- 
tors have laboured hard to conceal the fact, certainly does make 
the Danube rise in the south-western corner of Europe. How 
vain then to attempt to identify the rivers which he supposes 
to fall into it! We have little doubt that in these two words, 
Alpis and Carpis, we have the misunderstood names of the 
Alps and the Carpathian mountains, which Herodotus con- 
founded with rivers, as he did the Pyrenees with a wéAcc Iluphvn. 
The dominions of the Umbri must, however, have been very 
extensive, as the Etruscans are said to have taken three hun- 
dred towns from them; but when the historical age of Rome 
begins they are restricted to the left bank of the Tiber, with 
some scattered towns on the coast and near the Po. The 
principal monuments of their language are the tables dug up 
at Gubbio, the ancient Iguvium; the characters are Etruscan 
and Latin, the language has not yet been ascertained. Micali 
considers it as closely allied to the Etruscan, if not actually the 
same with it [ii. 225], in which Lanzi [ii. 638] agrees. Niebuhr, 
on the contrary [p. 121], says it is totally different from the 
Etruscan. As far as we can judge from an inscription so imper- 
fectly :nderstood, it seems to resemble the Latin. 

The inquiry into the origin of the Erruscans, besides the 
difficulty of deciding a question, respecting which Herodotus 
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was mistaken and Dionysius puzzled, has been embarrassed by 
the patriotic zeal of the Tuscan antiquaries. The opinion 
which Niebuhr maintains is,in the main points, the same with 
that of Heyne [dn. viii. Exc. 3] and Freret [G2uvres iv. 226]. 
The account adopted by Herodotus was, that the Tyrrhenians 
of Italy were a colony from Lydia, and the Roman writers very 
pry have taken it for granted. It was satisfactorily refuted 

y Dionysius, who showed that the migration was unknown to 
the Lydian historians; it is improbable in itself, and the cir- 
cumstances attending it absurd. According to Niebuhr it arose 
from the name Tyrrhenian being applied not only to the inha- 
bitants of Etruria, but also to the Pelasgians of Greece, who 
were found in Attica, in Lemnos, and Imbros, ‘on the coast of 
Thrace, and on Mount Athos. To these it was properly given ; 
for Pausanias [ Aé¢. 28] expressly says, that the ae A who 


appeared in Attica, and built the wall of the Acropolis, were 
Siculi by extraction, which is another name for Pelasgians of 
Italy, or Tyrrhene Pelasgians. But the name of ‘Tyedlentenn 
was not confined by less careful writers to these exiles from 
Italy ; it was given by Sophocles [ Dion. i. 25] to the primitive 
Pelasgians of the Peloponnesus, and as the Lydians, or rather 





the Meonians, who preceded the Lydians, were of Pelasgian 
race, the name Tyrrhenian was extended to them, and an expla- 
nation of this identity of denomination between Lydia and 
be eee was devised in the fable of the Lydian migration, 
which Herodotus adopted. Niebuhr has supplied from Pausanias 
the step which was wanting in the account of Dionysius, who 
leaves it unexplained how the Pelasgians of Athens and Lemnos 
came to be called Tyrrhenians.* A much more plausible opinion 
is, that the Etrurians were the same people as the Pelasgi, who 
are admitted on all hands to have settled in this country at a 
very early period ; or, at least, that so considerable a number of 
the Pelasgi remained in the country as to be a predominant 
element in the population. The ety circumstance in sup- 
= of this opinion is the decidedly Pelasgic character of the 
itruscan alphabet, which Guarnacci, in his “ Origini Italiche,”’ 
has turned to the glory of his own countrymen, by attributing 
to them the instruction of the Greeks in the art of writing. 
Dionysius objects the total difference of the Etruscan language, 





* C.O. Miiller, in his recent work, Die Etrusker, maintains that 
the Tyrrhenians were a Pelasgic tribe from Tvja, a city of Lydia, who 
being driven from Asia by the Ionian colony, settled in Etruria, and 
united themselves with its primitive population: hence the story of . 
their Lydian origin.—Vol. i. p. 70, 98. 
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and the Pelasgic [i. 29]. Lanzi maintains a striking resem- 
blance between them ; Niebuhr declares that unbiassed investi- 
gations have convinced him that Etruscan bore no affinity to 
Greek, Latin, or Oscan, and his opinion is confirmed by the 
little success which has attended Lanzi’s efforts to translate the 
Etruscan inscriptions. 

Among the ancients, those who denied the Etruscans to be 
Pelasgians, or Lydians, supposed them to be indigenous ; there 
was no fourth opinion. But Niebuhr adopts the suggestion of 
Freret, that the true Etruscans (as distinguished from the 
Tyrrhenian Pelasgians, whose name the country ought to have 
ceased to bear when they returned to Greece), were a tribe from 
the Reetian Alps, the present Grisons and Tyrol. Dionysius says 
they called themselves ‘Pacéva from some indigenous hero; in 
this name a resemblance to Retia is thought to be perceptible.* 
Livy expressly asserts that the Inhabitants of Retia were of Tus- 
can race; Strabo says the same thing of the Lepontii, who inha- 
bited that part of the Alps which is immediately north of the Lago 
di Locarno ; either, therefore, the Tuscans had conquered settle- 
ments among the Alps, or the Alpine tribes had descended upon the 
plains around the Po, and thence, crossing the Apennines, had 
established themselves in the country of the Umbrians and the 
Tyrrhenians. Niebuhr argues in favour of this descent, from 
the fact that the conquests of the Etruscans spread from the 
north to the south; but none of the instances which he alleges 
[p- 93, 94] relate to a progress from the northern side of the 
Apennines to the southern; at most they only show that of 
Etruria itself, the northern part was first possessed by them. 
Bologna, under its ancient name of Felsina, is indeed called 
by Pliny “princeps Etrurie,” but this hardly justifies the 
rendering “capital of Etruria,” since, in the modern sense, 
Etruria cannot be said to have had a capital, nor, consequently, 
will it support Niebuhr’s inference, that the primary seat of 
Etruscan power was to the north of the Apennines. The weight 
of authority is decidedly against Freret’s hypothesis ; no single 
ancient author declares the Etruscans to be of Retian origin. 
Livy, whose Patavinity here gives weight to his testimony, dis- 
tinctly says, that the Retians were colonies of the Etruscans, and 
Pliny and Justin confirm the opinion; Stephanus calls them 
Tuppnuvixdy tSvoc. The Etruscans were the most civilized nation 
of Italy ; and if it is necessary to seek some extraneous source of 





* It is remarkable how frequently the word Rasne occurs in the great 
Etruscan inscription dug up at Perusia in 1822, and published by 
Vermiglioli. 
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their science and art, are we likely to find it among the Alpine 
tribes, who appear in Italian history as the barbarian destroyers 
of civilization? Niebuhr endeavours to account for the total 
absence of all tradition of their Alpine origin, by observing that 
the Etruscans were a priest-ridden people, and that their annals 
suppressed all mention of their being foreigners; but it is 
beyond the power of the most despotic priesthood that ever 
existed thus to stifle the voice of national tradition. Besides, 
if they could delude the Etruscans themselves, or persuade them 
from vanity to join in the delusion, how did they impose on the 
Romans, who wrote on Etrusean history ; Flaccus and Cecina, 
who, as Niebuhr acknowledges [p. 94], relate that Tarchon had 
crossed the Apennines, and built the twelve northern cities ? 
The story of the Lydian colony ought not to be rejected as 
a wanton fiction; we usually find that fables themselves have 
had their form determined by the perception of some difliculty 
to be explained, some remarkable circumstance to be accounted 
for. It was not suflicient to make the Etruscans descend from 
the Pelasgi; their origin must be traced to some people of this 
stock, from whom they could have learnt the refinement and 
luxury of the East. The prevalence of the Greek heroic fables 
in their monuments of art, seems to require for its explanation 
some influence more extensive than poets and artists alone could 
exercise. The other element of the Etruscan population may 
have been originally Gallic, like the Umbri [ Zanzi, 1. 225]; one 
tradition made the founder of Pisa, a Celt [.Serv. dn. x. 179]. 

‘The Etrascan form of government, composed of independent 
cities federally allied, was favourable to the prosperity of each, 
but injurious to the strength of the whole; it*was only in 
an extraordinary conjuncture, such as that which succeeded 
the expulsion of the Tarquins, that Etruria could gain a 
temporary ascendancy over Rome. The constitutions of the 
cities appear to have been oppressively aristocratic ; the lower 
orders were serfs to the higher, and all political relations 
were determined, not by the people at large, but by the chiefs 
or Lucumones, heads of a warlike sacerdotiul caste, who kept 
the nation in bondage by the double power of superstition and 
the sword. With institutions which neither gave the unity of 
despotism nor the energy of freedom, it was not probable that 
Etruria should permanently resist the arms of Rome. But it is 
time that we direct our attention to the Eternal City herself. 

II. The native country of the primitive Latins was about 
Mount Velino, and the Lake Celano, whence being driven by 
the Sabines, they came down the Anio, and subdued or expelled 
the Siceli. This primitive race the Romans called Aborigines, 
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a name equivalent to the Greek Autocthones. We find it used 
by a Greek writer, Callias, who wrote about 284 zn. c.as a 
national name, and in Lycophron it is distorted, apparently with 
an etymological purpose, into Boreigonoi. ‘Their old and 
genuine name was Casci, according to Niebuhr, who considers 
both this and Prisci, not as epithets of the Latin people, but as 
names, afterwards used for oid, as Gothic and altfrankisch in 
German. All such modern examples, however, carry a con- 
temptuous meaning, and as we are told that casnar meant an 
old man in Oscan, and cascinum, forum vetus [Voss. Etym. L. L.j, 
while priscus is evidently connected with pristinus and zpiv, we 
think the common opinion much more probable, that both these 
are equivalent to primitive, and consequently neither of them 
can have been used, till later times found it necessary to make 
a distinction between older and younger tribes. Thus the 
Opican Casci, mingled with those of the Siceli who chose to 
remain while the rest migrated to the south, formed the people 
of Latium. Niebuhr rejects the accounts of Sallust and Virgil, 
who represent the Aborigines as a hord of savages, as incon- 
sistent with the traces of their towns in the Apennines, and as 
having originated in a groundless notion, that the savage repre- 
sents the primitive condition of mankind ; but that they were 
in a state of comparative barbarism appears from the curious 
fact which he has remarked [p. 65], that the words for house, 
field, plough, wine, oil, milk, kine, swine, sheep, apple, and 
others relating to tillage and gentler ways of life agree in Latin 
and Greek, while all objects appertaining to war, or the chase, 
are designated by words utterly un-Grecian. Latinus is the 
assumed founder of the Latian tribes, for the names of Faunus 
and Picus are evidently those of indigenous gods. The earliest 
mention of Latinus in any Greek author is in Hesiod, but in the 
last and probably not genuine part of the Theogony [1011-15] 
where he and his brother Agrius are represented as sons of 
Ulysses and Circe. Besides that mixture of a Greek popula- 
tion, which is implied in the Pelasgian Siceli being incor- 
porated with the Aborigines, tradition represented two subse- 
quent infusions as taking place, one by the migration of 
Evander and his Arcadians, the other, the settlement of some 
of the followers of Hercules, as he returned from his 
expedition to Spain. The motive for the latter fable is obvious 
enough, it was to explain the worship of Saturn in Italy, 
especially that paid him in his temple under the Capitoline 
hill [ Dion. i. 34]; and for this reason Epeans and Elians are 
said to have been left behind, the Cronian hill, in the territory 
of Elis, being the most celebrated seat of the worship of Saturn 
2pn2 
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in Greece [Paus. vy. 7]. Another motive might be, to explain 
the worship of Hercules himself, whom mythologists identified 
with the Semo Sancus of the Sabines; for the fiction of the 
Arcadian migration Niebuhr plausibly assigns, as a reason, be- 
sides the general practice of the Greek genealogers to consider 
Arcadian as synonymous with Pelasgian, the accidental resem- 
blance of the Roman mons Palatinus to the Menalian town, 
Pallantium. In regard to the more celebrated legend of the 
arrival of AEneas, he justly observes that it would be idle to 
inquire into its historical evidence, and that the only rational 
subject of investigation is whether it be of Roman or of 
Grecian origin, and how it was formed. Its progress was very 
gradual ; Homer [J/. 20, 307, 308] only predicts, that the 
descendants of A&neas should reign over the Trojans, without 
specifying where; Arctinus of Miletus, who lived about the 
building of Rome, does not speak of any migration to the west ; 
and Stesichorus, who made /Eneas embark for Hesperia with 
his father and the holy images, did not specify Latium as the 
place to which he was bound. The Greeks believed the Pal- 
ladium to be preserved at Siris in GEnotria, a Trojan colony, and 
Niebuhr thinks that at first this was supposed to be the limit of 
/Eneas’s voyage. Cephalon, a Teucrian, makes Eneas die at 
Pallene in Thrace, and his son Romus, with the rest of the 
fugitives, proceed to Italy and build Rome; this author can 
hardly be older than the middle of the fifth century before 
Christ. Apollodorus, the contemporary of Menander, approaches 
nearer to the common story, by making Romus the son of 
/Eneas and Lavinia. The earlier tradition of Hesiod makes 
Latinus the son of Ulysses, and a third version is preserved by 
Aristotle, that Latium had received an Achean colony. We 
are inclined to think that the Greeks of Italy and Sicily, who 
believed themselves descended from the Trojans, either because 
they possessed the Palladium, or because Venus was worshipped 
among them, made Aineas a rival of Ulysses in his adventures 
in the west, as the Attic poets endeavoured to raise the exploits 
of Theseus to a rivalry with the labours of Hercules. Till the 
capture of Siris by the Ionians, 75 u. c., Niebuhr thinks that 
nothing was said of any further voyage of Aineas ; when the 
Palladium had no longer an inviolate home there, it was supposed 
to have been carried to the remoter region of Latium. This 
country, and Lavinium more especially, were fixed upon, 
because the Penates of that place were considered as the gods 
of Samothrace and Troy. This is as satisfactory an account of 
the long flight of the legend and its ultimate settlement in 
Latium as could be expected, but Niebuhr has not been equally 
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successful in showing, that it was so adopted and naturalized 
there as to become a popular article of Roman faith, quite inde- 
pendently of Greek authority. He acknowledges [p. 158] the 
force of the objection, that not a single Roman festival related to 
/Eneas, and }lium; and the opinion of the identity of the Penates, 
and the gods of Troy, recorded by Timeus, in the fifth century 
of the city, is late evidence of a primitive belief. The instances 
in which the senate, in its transactions with Greek states, recog- 


nised the Trojan origin of Rome, belong to the sixth century of 


the city. The difficulty of conceiving how a legend, not 
originally national, should become matter of popular faith, is 
removed by Niebuhr himself, when he says, “a belief of this 
sort requires no long time, in spite of the most obvious facts, 
and the clearest historical process, to become national, so that 
thousands would be ready to shed blood for it. They that 
would introduce it need but tell people roundly that it is what 
their forefathers knew and believed, only the belief was neg- 
lected and sank into oblivion” [p. 161]. Tradition is here out 
of the question ; assuredly the nrotley population of early Rome 
knew nothing of the tale of /Eneas and Troy; the only doubt is, 
whether those who prefixed it to the legend of Romulus in- 
vented or borrowed it ; and as it has been traced in the posses- 
sion of the Greeks, some centuries before we find it among the 
Romans, we must adjudge to them the original property. 
When the Romans modelled their theology after the system of 
the Greeks, an easy entrance was afforded to any part of heroic 
history. That Alba was the seat of the Latin monarchy cannot 
be doubted, but the names of its fifteen kings are an evident 
fabrication, and nothing more can be depended on, than that 
the founder of Rome was held by the Romans to be maternally 
connected with the Silvii, kings of Alba. The Greeks before 
Timeus knew nothing of an interval of three hundred or four 
hundred years between Aineas and Romulus, but connected them 
immediately with each other, a fresh presumption of the Greek 
origin of the story of Eneas ; when the time fixed by the Greek 
chronologers for the war of Troy became known to the Romans, 
and the era of Rome to the Greeks, the interval must be filled 
up, and the fifteen kings of Alba were named for this purpose. 
With the foundation of the city, however, we reach the time, 
when tradition, though imperfect or corrupt, must be accounted 
national in its principal materials. It must not be overlooked in 
forming an estimate of the historical credibility of the earliest 
annals of Rome, that the use of letters and of prose was coeval 
with the origin of the state, though the use of writing was rare, 
and of documents, which can never have been numerous, a con- 
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siderable part perished in the burning of the city by the Gauls. 
We lay no stress on Pliny’s account of an inscription in Etrus- 
can letters, older than Rome itself; yet we see no reason to 
doubt the assertion of Dionysius [iv. 26,] that a stele remained 
to his time, erected by Servius Tullius in the temple of Diana 
on Mount Aventine, containing in ancient Greek characters the 
conditions of the Latin confederation, and the states which were 
parties to it. An outline, however, is all that tradition could 
preserve, and even this is much more than there remained docu- 
ments to attest. How, then, did the early Roman history assume 
its present shape? A remarkable feature of Niebuhr’s work is, 
the great influence which he attributes to poetical fable in its 
formation. Having shown that the dates of the whole period of 
the kings and each single reign have been fixed according to 
Etruscan cycles, not on chronological evidence, he proceeds— 


‘'Twoclassesof subjects formed the contents of the arithmetical outline 
drawn for the time of the kings, before it became a vehicle for mere 
fiction ; the forms of the state, its laws, and the institutions ascribed to 
particular kings; and legends of their exploits. The former class 
certainly engaged the attention of the earliest annalists very little, 
richly as it provided later ages with materials. The greater is the 
antiquity of the legends: their origin goes back far beyond the time 
when the annals were restored. 

‘That they were transmitted from generation to generation in lays, 
that their contents cannot be more authentic than those of any other 
poem on the deeds of ancient times, which is preserved by song, is not 
a new notion. A century and a half will soon have elapsed, since 
Perizonius expressed it, and shewed that among the ancient Romans 
it had been the custom at banquets to sing the praises of great men to 
the flute ; a fact Cicero only knew from Cato, who seems to have 
spoken of ‘t as an usage no longer subsisting. ‘The guests themselves 
sang in turn; so it was expected that the lays, being the common 
property of the nation, should be known to every free citizen. Accord- 
ing to Varro, who calls them old, they were sung by modest boys, 
sometimes to the flute, sometimes without music. ‘The peculiar func- 
tion of the Camenz was, to sing the praises of the ancients ; and among 
the rest those of the kings. For never did republican Rome strip her- 
self of the recollection of them, any more than she removed their 
statues from the Capitol: in the best times of liberty their memory 
was revered and celebrated. 

‘We are so thoroughly dependent on the age to which we belong, 
we subsist so much in and through it as parts of a whole, that the 
same thought is at one time sufficient to give us a measure for the 
acuteness, depth, and strength, of the intellect which conceives it ; 
while at another it suggests itself to all, and nothing but accident 
leads one to give it utterance before others. Perizonius knew of 
heroic lays only from books ; that he should ever have heard of any 
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then still current, or written down from the mouth of the common 
people, is not conceivable of his days: he lived long enough to hear, 
perhaps he heard, but not until a quarter of a century had passed since 
the appearance of his researches, how Addison roused the stupefied 
senses of his literary contemporaries, to join with the common people 
in recognizing the pure gold of poetry in Chevy-chase. For us the 
heroic lays of Spain, Scotland, and Scandinavia, had long been a 
common stock: the lay of the Niebelungen had already returned and 
taken its place in literature: and now that we listen to the Servian 
lays, and to those of Greece, the swanlike strains of a slaughtered 
nation ; now that every one knows how poctry lives in every people, 
until metrical forms, foreign models, the various and multiplying 
interests of every-day life, general dejection or luxury, stifle it so, that 
of the poetical spirits, still more than of all others, very few find vent : 
while on the contrary spirits without poetical genius, but with talents 
so analogous to it that they may serve as a substitute, frequently 
usurp the art ; now the empty objections that have been raised no 
longer need any answer. Whoever does not discern such lays in the 
epical part of Roman story, may continue blind to them : he will be 
left more and more alone every day : there can be no going backward 
on this point for generations.’—Vol. i. pp. 216-218. 

Theconcluding sentence of this extract breathes something like 
defiance to those who will not adopt the author's opinions ; yet 
knowing that it is possible to be blinded by the brilliancy of a 
supposed discovery, as well as by ignorance or prejudice, we 
shall take the liberty of examining the evidence which can be 
produced for it. It is found in Cie. Tuse. 1. 2, iv. 2, Val. Max. 
ii. 1, 10, and Varro, quoted by Nonius Marcellus, 2,70, and 
really amounts to nothing more than this, that in early times 
the guests at Roman banquets or youths hired for the purpose, 
sung the praises (uot the histories) of eminent men; all 
beyond this is mere conjecture. Instead of Ossian and the 
Niebelungen, therefore, it would have been much safer to have 
referred us to a class of poems exactly similar in origin and 
character to these of the Romans, the oxéAra of the Greeks, which 
were sung at banquets, and among other topics celebrated the 
praises of brave men, but which assuredly did as little to form a 
body of Grecian history, as Chevy Chase to enrich that of Eng- 
land. Another source of the poetry which was afterwards con- 
verted into history, Niebuhr [p. 215] believes himself to have 
discovered in the Neniz or dirges, which being sung at the 
funeral were afterwards inscribed on the tomb. Unfortunately, 
the specimens which he gives, are, in all but their Saturmian 
metre, if metre it can be called, the plainest historic prose,— 


‘Hune tnum plirimi cons¢ntiunt R(omani) 
Duonérum optumum fiisse viriim, 
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Licium Scipiénem, filium Barbati. 

Constl, Censor, Aédilis, hic fuit apGd vos. 

Hic cépit Cérsicam, Alériamque Grbem 

Dédit tempestatibus a¢dem mérito.’ 
Yet to our author they seem so poetic, that finding in two of 
them a nearly similar phrase (hunc plurime consentiunt gentes 
populi primarium fuisse virum, and hunc unum plurimi consen- 
tiunt Romani bonorum optimum fuisse virum) he considers this 
as an instance of the tendency of popular poetry, to adopt whole 
lines and thoughts, as elements of poetical language. But 
mortuary panegyric is quite as much addicted to the adoption 
of standing phrases, as epic or romantic poetry, and to such 
phrases, which every collection of epitaphs will supply, not to 
the rdv 8 drape3dépevoc of Homer, or the do sprach diu chune- 
ginne of the Niebelungen, we should compare the formulary 
sentence which he has quoted. 

There is only one passage which even appears to support 
the opinion that the Romans had popular narrative poetry, 
out of which it was possible that history should be formed ; 
and as Niebuhr brings it forward more than once [pp. 186, 
216,] and with an unwarranted inference, it is necessary to 
examine it more particularly. Having given what he calls 
the old Roman legend of the birth and preservation of Romulus 
[p. 184-186,] he subjoins “ This is the old tale, such as it was 
written by Fabius, and sung in sacred ancient lays down to the 
time of Dionysius.” Now we might object a little to the word 
ancient, as the translation of marpioe, and still more to sacred 
lays (lieder) for tjuvore when hymn was so much more obvious 
and exact; but the inspection of the context will show, what is 
still more important, that Dionysius, to whom Niebuhr refers, 
does not say that the whole tale but only that a single circum- 
stance of it was found in the hymns in honour of Romulus, 
which the Romans sung even in his days. His words are 
| Ant. i. 79,] “ Q. Fabius, called Pictor, whom most other authors 
follow, gives this account of the children of Ilia,” and he 
describes at considerable length, the birth, exposure, and 
deliverance of the twins, and their being named one Romulus, 
the other Remus. Oi 8 dvdpwSivrec yivovra cata te ablwow 
poppic Kal ppoviparoc byKov, ov aupopf3oic Kai PovxdrAoc 
zouxdrec, GAN oiove av tie awe rove é« BaciArklov re pivrac 
yévoue, kal amd Saysdvwv oropac yevicSat vouZopévove we év roic 
tarploe buvotc bd Pwualwy tre Kai vv @dera. And then he 
goes on with the history. Instead of a sacred lay, therefore, 
containing the whole legend of the birth of Romulus, worked up 
by Fabius into a history, and still extant in its poetical form in 
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the days of Dionysius, we have nothing but a circumstance 
common to the history and the hymn, namely, that the air and 
~_ of the twins proclaimed them to be no offspring of swine- 

erds and peasants, but of the lineage of kings and gods. This 
is as likely to be found in a hymn, as the long history which 
Fabius gives is unlikely. Romulus had been deified and zarpfoc 
vuvot is the very phrase by which Dionysius [ii. 70.] describes 
those sung in honour of the Curetes. Even if Dionysius had 
said that the whole narrative had been contained in the hymn, 
we should not have been warranted in transferring to the songs 
sung at banquets, what was said of a sacred ode. This total 
want of evidence of the existence of popular narrative poetry 
does not prevent the author from going on to state, “that the 
history of Romulus is an epopee by itself; that Tullus, the story 
of the Horatii, and of the destruction of Alba, form an epic 
whole, like the poem on Romulus, and that with L. Tarquinius 
Priscus begins a great poem ending with the battle of Regillus, 
an epopee which in depth and brilliance of imagination leaves 
everything produced by the Romans in later times far behind it.” 
[p. 220.] After this, can we judge the ancients very severely, 
if they occasionally give us their hypotheses in the positive tone 
of history ? It was Ennius, according to Niebuhr, who moulded 
these lays into hexameters, and having found matter in them for 
the three first books of his poem, then tried successfully to sup- 
press them. The evidence of this heavy charge against the bard 
of Rudi, he reserves to another occasion, contenting. himself 
with a fragment from the first book of the Annals. 





‘ Scripsere alii rem 

Versibu’ quos olim Fauni vatesque canebant 

Quom neque Musarum scopulos quisquam superarat 
Nec dicti studiosus erat.’ 


Though the plural is used here, we know not with certainty any 
one to whom the poet referred, except Neevius [Cic. Brut. 19,] 
who, writing of the first Punic war, instead of turning songs and 
epopees into history, put history into metre ; and till other proofs 
are produced, we must continue to believe that Ennius did the 
same, embracing no doubt a much greater portion of legendary 
matter, as his Annals began with the very origin of the city. 
We have a right in such a case as this, to lay great stress on 
the negative argument, that no Roman writer gives us the 
slightest hint of the existence of these epic lays, or of their 
being employed as the material of history. Cicero [ Brut. 16,] 
and Livy [viii. 40,] well knew how the Roman history had 
been corrupted by the Family Memoirs; yet neither of 
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them complains of this much more extensive corruption; the 
orator was not much of an antiquary, but was Atticus equally 
in the dark? Cato was the contemporary and friend of Ennius ; 
he knew of the existence of the oxéAm, had he lost sight of 
the epics of which these songs were but the rudiments ; or did 
he forbear to mention them lest he should expose the plagiarisms 
of Ennius? Kings and warriors have been defrauded of their 
just glory, caruerunt quia vate sacro, but here the bards them- 
selves have, to a man, been cheated of their renown. How 
falsely did Propertius boast, 


* At non ingenio quesitum nomen ab evo 
Excidet : ingenio stat sine morte decus,’ 


when his own countrymen had been so careless of the fame of 
the best epic poet they ever possessed, the author of the lay of 
Tarquinius Priscus, to say nothing of those who wrote the 
epopees of Romulus and Tullus, that they have never mentioned 
their names or even the fact of their having composed such 
works! To us there is nothing in the most improbable part of 
Roman history more incredible than that they should all have 
been ignorant on such a subject, or that if they knew what 
Niebuhr supposes, no vestige of that knowledge should have 
been found in their writings. 

It will not be supposed that we mean to deny the 
seg of evident fiction and poetic fiction in the Roman 
listory, because we find no traces of epic poems inserted bodily 
into it. Fiction is essential to poetry, but poetry is by no means 
essential to fiction; on the contrary, Aristotle [ Poet. 42,] very 
justly traces the origin of the marvellous in poetry itself, to the 
propensity of mankind to repeat a tale with exaggeration. It is 
not poetry which creates the popular belief in an heroic age, 
which gives an ideal grandeur to the virtues and the bodily 
powers of the men of past times, colours all national transac- 
tions with the hue most pleasing to patriotic vanity, and makes 
the gods themselves, in person or by prodigies and omens, bear 
a part in every event by which national feeling has been power- 
fully excited. The poet finds this faith among his countrymen, 
or they would listen as coldly to him, as the present generation 
to epics about Madoc and Charlemagne. The only criterion by 
which we could distinguish between this body of popular tradi- 
tion, in which history everywhere originates, and an epic poem 
founded upon it, and then incorporated into history in a 
prosaic form, would be the existence of the marks of poetic art 
in selecting and omitting, rounding and embellishing. Niebuhr 
thinks he sees these marks and sees them so distinctly, that the 
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total want of external evidence seems never to have given him 
pause; like Wolf he relies with perfect confidence on that 
internal sense which enables him to detect them. The only 
consolation for those who find themselves destitute of this 
sense, is that its decrees are very liable to be reversed. Homer 
is recovering his claim to the passages which had been 
taken from him by the higher criticism, and bestowed on name- 
less Ionic bards; the national Jewish epopee which Dewette 
thought had been worked up into the history of tie Old Testa- 
ment is already reckoned among the commenta opinionum, and 
though Niebuhr is confident that there is no going back for 
mankind on the subject of the poetical origin of Roman history, 
we fully expect that future inquirers will return to the simple 
and long-known fact, that songs in praise of their ancestors 
formed part of the amusement of the Romans at the festive 
board. 

Niebuhr very justly discriminates [p. 208-210] the reigns of 
Romulus and Numa from those of Tullus Hostilius and his 
successors to the end of the monarchy and the battle of Regillus, 
The two first are purely mythico-poetic ; Romulus is the son 
of a god and becomes a god after his death ; Numa, though a 
mortal, is honoured with the intercourse of the goddess Egeria. 
The subsequent reigns are mythic-historical, emerging from 
pure mythology at the one end, and passing into history at the 
other. Yet even for the reigns of Tullus, Ancus and Tarquinius 
Priscus, the Romans did not profess that any contemporary 
documents were extant in the times in which our present 
histories were written; the oldest was the stele of Servius 
mentioned above, besides which there was the treaty of Tarqui- 
nius Superbus with the Gabians, and one with the Latins. 
What use the earliest historians made of documents and monu- 
ments, it is difficult to say, as the works of Fabius and his 
successors have perished ; Niebuhr thinks none, and that they 
confined themselves to what bore the name of Annals. It is 
therefore very important to ascertain what the authority of these 
annals was. In his first edition he had argued with great 
sagacity, on presumptive grounds, the improbability that as a 
contemporary register, they should have gone further back than 
the battle of the Regillus, and this opinion has since been 
remarkably confirmed, by the discovery of Cicero de Republica, 
in which it is stated [i. 16,] that from the earliest observed 
eclipse of the sun, u. c. 350, B. c. 404, others had been calcu- 
lated backward to the reign of Romulus. Now from a fragment 
of Cato, we learn that the recording solar and lunar eclipses was 
a part of the pontifical annals ; if then, before the year 404, B. c, 
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they were not recorded, but calculated, the presumption is, that 
the annals which contained them were not contemporary. This 
first recorded eclipse took place sixteen years before the burning 
of the city by the Gauls ; its quantity might be remembered with 
tolerable accuracy, and when the annals which had perished in 
the flames were reconstructed, this was placed in them as the 
first eclipse derived from observation. From this time the annals 
were again regularly kept till the times of the Gracchi. Hence 
it follows that we cannot build with safety on the chronology of 
the Fasti, in the early part even of the consular times. 

The original form and gradual development of the Roman 
constitution are a subject on which every reader of history will 
acknowledge that he has been able to gain no clear ideas from 
modern books, or even from Livy and Dionysius. It is not too 
much to say that Niebuhr is the first who has found the clue to 
this labyrinth. The numbers and constitution of the senate, the 
origin and nature of the Patrician gentes, the distinction of the 
Curie andTribes, the growth and privileges of the Plebs, appear 
in his pages in a light entirely new; and though much still 
remains to be cleared up, the path for future inquiry has been so 
distinctly traced, that we have the prospect of obtaining all the 
certainty which an historical question in such distant times 
admits. Immediately after the incorporation of the Romans 
with the Sabines, however accomplished, we find mention of 
the division of the people into the three tribes of Ramnes, 
Tities, and Luceres, and into thirty curies. The Ramnes are 
generally supposed to be the followers of Romulus, the Tities 
the Sabines of Tatius ; the origin of the Luceres, evidently in- 
ferior in dignity to the others, is obscure, and Niebuhr conjectures 
that they were the inhabitants of the little borough on the 
Carine ; more probably they represent the Etruscan part of the 
population. The first tribe, the Celsi Ramnes, seem to have en- 
joyed a precedency over the other two. The original division 
into tribes then corresponded to a difference in race; they were, 
according to Dionysius [iv. 14], ¢vAat yevxat, while the tribes 
of Servius, which ultimately were augmented to thirty-five, were 
pvAai romxai. The whole body of these original citizens formed 
the gentes patricie or patrician houses, whose numbers were 
fixed to three hundred, subdivided into thirty curie, and each 
house represented in the senate by its head, making the whole 
number of that body, whose augmentations are variously repre- 
sented by historians, three hundred, which all agree to have 
been their final amount. The comitia curiata were the assem- 
blies of these patrician houses. The gentes have been almost 
universally regarded as founded upon birth, the members being 
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connected by descent from the person whose name they bore ; 
and it is acknowledged that Varro says [ Ling. Lat.,7, 2, p. 194, 
Bip.], that the AEmilii were all descended from AZmilius ; but on 
the other hand Cicero [Topic. 6, 29], framing an elaborate 
definition of the word gentilis, does not include in it the circum- 
stance of a common descent. Julius Pollux, too, defining after 
Aristotle the Attic word yevira, expressly says that they were 
yévet ov mpooikovtec, tk O& Tie suvddou OUTW TpocayopEvduEVoL 
[viii. 9, ii].* Doubtless the original notion has been that of 
descent, or such terms as gens and yévoc would not have 
been applied, but Niebuhr observes that this may be true 
of men just forming themselves into society, but not of 
states like the Roman, originating from colonies and conquest: 
Those whose names each gens bore, are not therefore to be 
considered as its patriarchs, but rather as answering to the 
txwvimor of Athens, where certainly the member of the 
Aiantean or Pandionian phyle, did not consider himself as a 
descendant of Ajax or Pandion. We think it clear, however, 
that at Rome such a popular belief of relationship prevailed ; 
besides this opinion of their affinity, the members of a gens 
were united by a community of religious rites. The number of 
these patrician gentes was absolutely fixed, but each gens by 
no means consisted wholly of patricians ; plebeian families are 
found included in a patrician gens, the offspring of marriages of 
disparagement, and many low-born persons were attached to it, 
as the Highland clans contained many. whose blood was not 
noble. To the true patricians, however, the descendants of the 
original members, the gens properly belonged ; and to possess a 
gens [vos soli gentem habetis, says Livy], was the definition of a 
patrician. To these patrician houses, resembling the burghers 
as distinguished from the commonalty, in the constitutions of the 
free towns in middle ages, belonged a monopoly of political 
rights, till the rise of the plebeians. The clients (c/wentes from 
kAjw to hear or obey) were dependents of the patricians, in 
sume instances, probably foreigners, who, if they had no other 
means of subsistence, received grants from their patron of 
building-ground, and two acres of arable land, and in return were 
bound to him by obligations very closely resembling, as Black- 
stone long ago observed, those of the feudal vassal to his lord. 
The relation at Rome seems to have been assimilated to the 
parental ; for as matrona means mother of the family, so 





* The analogy of the Attic @vaa: to the Roman tribes is very strik- 
ing; When they were four, each was divided into three Qparpias 
(curie), and each Qparpia into thirty houses, yevn [Nieb. p. 267). 
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patronus, father. The patrician gentes and their clients consti- 
tuted the populus Romanus, when as yet there was no such 
body in the constitution as the plebs. Nor should we wonder 
that they should bear such a name ; relatively to one another 
they formed a perfect democracy, though an aristocracy 
relatively to the plebs; the comitia curiata were their assem- 
blies; for Lelius Felix, in Gellius [xv. 27], says, cum ex 
generibus hominum suffragium feratur curiata comitia esse ; 
genus is here equivalent to gens, and the patricians alone pos- 
sessed a gens.* The decurion of each gens represented it in the 
senate. 

Ancus Martius, after his victorious wars with the Latins, 
transported great numbers of them to Rome, settled them on 
Mount Aventine, and thus gave origin to the plebs. The com- 
mon notion of the plebs represents them as merely the lower 
orders of the populace, excluded by birth from the enjoyment of 
oftice, possessed of no political rights, but protected by the 
laws from violence. According to Niebuhr, they answered to 
the commonalty which, in the cities of the middle ages, arose 
beside the ancient houses, and gradually shared or usurped 
their power ; but with this distinction, that in the middle ages 
it was usually a body of manufacturers and tradesmen who 
formed the commonalty, while anciently the rustic population 
were the dijpoc or plebs. The Roman plebs, thus originating 
chiefly from transplanted Latins, was divided into four urban 
and some rustic tribes; how many there were of the latter is 
uncertain ; Niebuhr supposes that Servius made twenty-six. 
The whole number would thus be thirty; but then occurs the 
difficulty, that we find only twenty at a considerably later 
period, His solution is, that as the tribes were local divisions, 
if any part of the Roman territory were ceded to an enemy, a 
corresponding number of tribes must have been extinguished. 
Now we know that Porsena conquered the Romans, and if, ac- 
cording to the usual practice in Italy, he mulected them of a 
third portion of their lands, a third part of the tribes would dis- 
appear. Nothing of this is related in the history, because we 
know only indirectly that Porsena conquered the Romans at 
all. The name of bonus Ancus indicates the popularity of the 
king who made the first distribution of lands to the plebeians, 
but the founder of their political importance was Servius, who 
by his celebrated institution of the centuries, arranging the 
whole people, patricians and plebeians, according to their pro- 








* Wachsmuth (Gesch. des Rom. Staats. p. 210), makes ex generibus 
to signify ‘according to their extraction,” patricians and plebeians 
separately. 
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perty, but allotting votes in the ratio of property not of num- 
ers, admitted every citizen to an apparent share in the govern- 
ment, and at the same time provided, as Cicero expresses it, 
“ne plurimum valerent plurimi.” Niebuhr enters into a long 
and curious detail of the se constitution, and calculations 
of the amount of property required in each of the five classes. 
His representations differ in many respects from those of our 
common histories, and of Livy and Dionysius, but the subject 
is too copious and too complex for an analysis in this place. 
The privileges thus obtained by the commonalty were, that no 
national magistrate could be elected, nor any law be passed, 
without the consent of their comitia centuriata; they could, 
however, originate nothing, and debate nothing; the senate 
determined what should be proposed to them, and if, notwith- 
standing this, a law disagreeable to them were passed by the 
centuries, the patricians had still, as Niebuhr thinks, the power 
of throwing it out in their comitia curiata. It was therefore 
only the rudiments of political liberty which the plebs acquired 
by the Servian constitution ; and this they lost by the tyranny 
of Tarquin, and the jealousy of the patricians, who, though 
their own order decayed by the inevitable fate of all close 
oligarchies, would not welcome to free and equal political 
existence that new power which Providence had raised up 
for the regeneration of the state. Accordingly, when the ex- 
pulsion of the 'Tarquins placed power in their hands, though they 
recruited the diminished numbers of the senate from the plebeian 
knights, they endeavoured to deprive the plebeian body of the 
advantages which the Servian constitution had secured them ; 
and when the Valerian law gave the aggrieved plebeian a 
right of appeal to his peers, they evaded this right by appoint- 
ing a dictator in the curies. For this, according to Niebuhr, 
was the purpose of his creation; and historians, ancient and 
modern, are greatly in error, who suppose that fiom the first he 
possessed that unlimited power which belonged in after-times 
to Sylla or to Cesar. The patricians also withdrew the elec- 
tion of the consuls from the centuries. If for a while they 
seemed inclined to a more liberal policy, it was only while the 
fear of the exiled Tarquin compelled them to court the plebs. 
The want of political liberty was not the only evil under which 
they suffered ; the two orders had a different law of debt; the 
person of the patrician was not pledged, nor was he sentenced 
to servitude by the law ; the plebeian was exposed to both these 
hardships, and as the patricians were the money-lenders, and 
the plebeians the borrowers, and the rate of interest usurious, 
the most cruel oppression of the inferior order was the conse- 
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quence. Every patrician house was a gaol for debtors, and 
after the sitting of the court, herds of sentenced slaves were led 
away in chains to the houses of the nobles. All share in the 
conquered lands was denied to the plebeians, though they 
formed the infantry of the line; and the spoil was not distri- 
buted among them, but taken in publicum, i. e. not to the national 
treasury, but according to Niebuhr’s view, the chest of the po- 
pulus, the patricians. It was not then by the refuse of the 
people, poor through their laziness and their vices, like the plebs 
of Rome in later times, nor by factious malcontents, but by men 
driven to despair by oppression, that the retirement of the 
plebeians to the Mons Sacer was brought about ; and those who 
took the lead among them, prone as Romans they were 
degraded to an inferior rank, yet by extraction in the coun- 
tries, whence their families had originated, were on a level 
with the proudest patricians. The plebeian Mamilii traced their 
line to Telegonus and Circe; the first leaders of the plebs, the 
Licinii and the Icilii, were not inferior even in birth to the 
Quinctii and Postumii. 

With the Secession and the establishment of the Tribunate, 
the first volume ends. In the very brief sketch which we have 
given, omitting a multiplicity of details and subordinate discus- 
sions, very curious and interesting in themselves, the reader 
will perceive views of Roman history, not only new to our own 
times, but such as would equally have startled Livy and 
Dionysius, Cicero and Tacitus. Yet it would be rash to 
reject them on this ground, unless it could be shown that we 
can extract a consistent and probable account of the early 
state and constitution of Rome from these authors, or that they, 
and those whom they followed, had solid evidence for what 
they have given us as history. If not, we have not conjecture 
against authority in Niebuhr, but one conjecture against another, 
a modern hypothesis against one grown venerable by time, but 
after all only an hypothesis. Now he who inquires with a 
truly critical spirit, will find that no such consistent history 
has ever yet been given. What part of Niebuhr’s opinions will 
be found to stand the test of investigation, it would be premature 
to pronounce; so wide is the range from which he derives his 
arguments, that nothing less than the consecutive study of the 
whole history from his point of view can authorize a decisive 
judgment on a single chapter of his work. We shall, however, 
briefly notice some things, which are more easily detached from 
the chain of the argument. 

I. In proof of his important position, that the populus meant 
originally the patricians exclusively of the plebs, Niebuhr [p. 
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366] relies much on a passage of Leelius Felix [Geldius, xv. 27], 
who says, “ Qui non universum populum sed partem aliquam 
adesse jubet, non comitia sed concilium edicere jubet;” and 
therefore when he finds in Livy concilium populi, he interprets 
it always of an assembly of the curies. Now universus populus 
means here, according to Niebuhr himself, the whole nation ; if, 
then, none but an assembly of the whole nation could be calied 
comitia, there could have been no such thing as comitia curiata 
at all, for they included only a part. Consequently Lelius 
Felix cannot have meant by aliquam partem one order to the 
exclusion of the other, but a detached part of either order, or 
parts of both, as distinguished from the whole. 

II. A most conclusive proof that the comitia of the curies 
was an assembly of the patricians, Niebuhr finds [p. 289] in 
those passages of Cicero de Republica [ii. 13. 17. 18], in which 
Numa, and the kings who followed him, are said to have pro- 
posed a lex curiata de imperio suo after their election. This, 
says he, is the same thing with the auctoritas patrum, which, 
according to Livy, gave validity to the election by the people ; 
consequently the comitia curiata were the assembly of the 
patres. Now Cicero distinguishes, as expressly as words can 
do, the /ex curiata from the auctoritas patrum. Numam, regem 
alienigenam, patribus auctoribus sibi ipse populus adscivit. Qui 
ut huc venit quanquam populus curiatis eum comitiis regem 
esse jusserat, tamen ipse de suo imperio curiatam legem tulit 
[ii 13]. The patrum auctoritas clearly preceded his coming 
to Rome; his election would have been void without it; the’ 
lex curiata which he himself proposed defined the extent of his 
prerogative. With this the account in Livy agrees, except 
that he does not mention the lex curiata [i. 17]. Is it not, too, 
something whimsical, that Niebuhr should reckon Numa with 
the shadowy personages of the mythic times, and yet quote and 
reason upon the public acts of his reign? Had these passages 
stood in his way, how easily would he have disposed of them 
by saying, that the antiquity of the ler curiata de imperio had 
been exalted by a fabulous reference of it to the times of the 
kings ! 

iit. Niebuhr justly says, that the contemporaries of Camillus 
would have laughed at any one who represented the institution 
of the senate as a politic measure, issuing from the free will 
of the founder of the city [p. 290], but would they not have 
heard with equal incredulity, that the city existed for more than 
acentury without a plebs? The word itself (plevs whence 
plevitas) is the Greek wAjSo¢ (as from SSap came the Doric 
Spap and the Latin wher) the multitude, and where can a state 
VOL, XI—wW. R. 2E 
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of society be pointed out in which a corresponding body does 
not exist? What community was ever wholly made up of 
nobles and their dependents? That the clients were the artisans 
and tradesmen of Rome is argued by Niebuhr from Dion. iv. 
51, whose words, that after the secession of the plebs, there 
were left to defend the city only Sijre¢ wat weAdrat kat XEpwovakrec 
may just as well be urged as a proof that the weAarac were 
not 3. cat yep. Dionysius may seem to contradict himself 
|p. 520] by saying in one place ovdevt Pwpatwy tiv, obre 
kdmyAov ovre xepotexyny [lov Exev, in another, representing 
Romulus as assigning to his Romans yewpyeiv cal ktnvotpopeiy, 
kal Tae ypnuaroToove ipyaZeoOa téxvac, but there is no incon- 
sistency, nor any need to refer the two things to different ages. 
The father of Demosthenes was a sword cutler, and exercised a 
money-making manufacture; but only the exaggeration of a 
satirist would represent him as a blacksmith ardentis masse 
Suligine lippus, yaporéxvyy Biov txwv. 

1V. That the clhents were not a part of the plebs, as Livy 
and Dionysius distinctly declare is inferred by Niebuhr [521] 
on insuflicient grounds. The numerous passages in which Livy 
represents the clients as taking part with the patricians 
against the plebeians, will occasion no difficulty to one who 
remembers how short a time since Catholic forty-shilling free- 
holders came in droves to the poll, to vote for their landlords, 
and against the friends of their own cause. There is apparently 
more force in the argument [p. 522], that when the election of 
plebeian magistrates was transferred from the comitia of the 
centuries to the tribes, Livy observes [ii. 56], that it took away 
from the patricians “ omnem potestatem per clientium suffragia 
creandi quos vellent tribunos.” But the clients would naturally 
be enrolled in the civic tribes, which were a small proportion of 
the whole, and their votes could no longer influence an election. 
Livy does not say they lost their suffrage, but their power of 
electing whom they chose, by the change. 

These doubts suggest themselves on the review of Niebuhr’s 
opinions on the early part of the Roman history. The second 
volume, which the world is eagerly expecting from him, will 
bring us into a period more properly historical ; in that through 
which we have past, while it is easy to object to any system, 
it is very difficult to devise another which shall not be equally 
assailable. 
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Arr. VI.—The Book of the Boudoir. By Lady Morgan. 2 vols. post 
8vo. Colburn. 1829. 


FASHION is one of the curses of this country. The classes 

above manual labour are engaged in one race of vanity ; and 
to assimilate in modes and habits to the aristocracy, is the aim 
of the most despicable ambition that ever possessed a people. 
Extravagance, and frequent ruin, are not the only evils resulting 
from this besotting vice, which has the pernicious effect of 
strengthening the power of the ruling oligarchy, while it per- 
petually ministers to the gratification of their enormously bloated 
pride. The prevalent passion for genteel, or fashionable asso- 
ciations, requires sycophancy, and sycophancy is a cheap 
substitute for any of the common motives to dishonesty. There 
are thousands of men above pecuniary temptations, or any mode 
of intimidation, whose expressions of opinion and actions are 
yet to be influenced by so poor a bribe as the dinner, or even 
the bow, of a lord ! Throughout the country it may be observed, 
that the new men of wealth are the readiest and most pliant tools 
of their patrician neighbours. Their wives, their sons, their 
daughters, all, for the grand object of notice, conspire to produce 
the parent’s prostration of independence, though his own indi- 
vidual habits or taste should disincline him to sacrifice manliness 
and free agency to the favour or mere toleration of the great 
man of the place. Thus these people are made the willing 
slaves of the aristocracy, against whom their new wealth, and 
new condition, should be raising up a new power. To break 
their bondage, to shew its abject character, to discountenance 
its empty and despicable objects, should be the aim of liberal 
and enlightened writers, who make the manners of society the 
chief subject of their observation, and whose playful wit is best 
adapted to produce impression on the classes upon which it is 
desirable to act. But in this lady Morgan, democratical pro- 
fessor as she is, we have a devoted apostle of fashion, and all 
its worst fooleries. There is not a pernicious vanity or affecta- 
tion belonging to tuft-hunting or modishness, which she does 
not labour to confirm and strengthen, by precept, sentiment, 
and her own goodly example. Her peculiar capacity, too, 
lamentably well fits her for the undertaking. She has a 
vivacity, a playfulness, which may pass for wit, and a percep- 
tion of the ridiculous, which carries her far enough to raise the 
laugh without suggesting the truth which often lies skin-deep 
beneath the ludicrous. Detach her from manners, and her mind 
appears capable of superior inquiries ; but the field of manners 
should be the field of her utility, and there it is actually mis- 
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chievous. All the good general principles the lady has ever 
propounded, advocated, or indicated, are overbalanced in effect 
ten-thousand fold, by the sanction and encouragement she 
affords to the idlest and most debasing of the frivolous preju- 
dices. The book before us is enough to poison half the little 
drawing-rooms in the land. It might be aptly styled, “The 
Tuft-hunter’s Vade-mecum,” the whole gist and effect of it 
being to shew the joy and glory of aristocratical associations— 
to illustrate the pride and pleasure of distinction by persons of 
quality. Nor is this pitiable fault peculiar to the work imme- 
diately in question ; the blemish extends over all those produc- 
tions of lady Morgan, with which we happen to be acquainted. 

The morality of the old gingerbread-covered nursery books 
used to be, that the pains-taking hero “ saved a great deal of 
money, married his master’s daughter, and came to ride in his 
coach and six, all very grand, as you may see in the pretty 
picture facing the title-page.” The morality of lady Morgan is, 
that, by great desert, elegant accomplishment, and eminent 
talent, persons may come to enjoy the society of lords and 
ladies, and dine in duke’s houses, “ all very grand ;” and she in 
herself presents the living example of such rewarded merit, 
parallel to the Billy Goodboy in coach and six, pictured in the 
“* Tall copy” of his true history. If this manner of stuff proceeded 
from the author of “ Vivian Grey,” or of “ Sayings and Doings,” 
we should think it undeserving of more comment than a simple 
spurn of contempt ; but it is the circumstance of lady Morgan’s 
carrying liberal colours which makes the lading of vanities 
doubly exasperating, and renders it necessary to expose their 
evil destination. 

Men of all parties and opinions competent to form a judgment 
on the character of society agree, that the mania for fashion has 
spread to a ruinous and unexampled extent, and whatever serves 
to sanction or flatter it, must be a performance of an immoral 
tendency. As such we consider this book—its trifling nature 
is no palliative, for its trifles are calculated to make or confirm 
mischievous triflers, and to set off with tawdry adornment, 
things intrinsically evil. 

The degree of cleverness which lady Morgan undoubtedly 
possesses would give us to apprehend more danger from her 
works, were it not for the discovery she makes of certain follies 
which cannot but detract from her credit or authority with all 
readers of ordinary sense and observation. She presents in 
herself so salient an example of the foible her writings tend to 
encourage, that we are not without hope the specimen may 
operate more strongly in the way of warning, than the lessons 
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in that of seduction. The Helot, reeling, and hiccupping the 
joys of wine, would hardly invite to intoxication. 

The vanity of our authoress is of a most unreserved quality, 
and its character is not calculated to recommend its food. It 
will not endure suppression or restraint for a moment, and be- 
fore our lady gets to the twentieth line of her address to the 
reader of her “ Boudoir Book,” she delivers herself of this appro- 
ptiate passage, “ Living, as I occasionally have lived, among 
whatever is most noted, eminent, and distinguished, with remi- 
niscences of all,” &c., and she closes her second short paragraph 
with an encomium on her temperament, which she aflirms to be 
“‘as cheery and as genial as ever went to that strange medley of 
pathos and humour--the Irish character.” Certainly this is a 
soil apt for aristocratical vanities. The vain necessarily delight 
in all the distinctions they can accumulate upon themselves. 

There is something characteristic of the author, as well as 
admirably illustrative of the business of hbook-making in the 
following account : 


‘All who have the supreme felicity of haunting great houses, are 
aware, that those odd books, which are thrown on round tables, or in 
the recesses of windows, to amuse the lounger of the moment, and 
are not in the catalogue of the library, are frequently stamped, in gold 
letters, with the name of the room tv which they are destined: as 
thus,—* Elegant Extracts, Drawing-room ;"’ “ Spirit of the Journals, 
Saloon,” &c. &c. As my Book of the Boudoir kept its place in the 
little room which bore that title, and was never admitted into my 
bureau of official authorship, it took the name of its locale, which, by 
the advice of Mr. Colburn, it retains.* I must, however, here 
declare, for the sake of truth, and the benefit of country ladies, that 
the word Boudoir is no longer in vogue in any possible way ; that it is 
aterm altogether banished from the nomenclature of fashion ; and 
that I could scarcely have given my work a title less likely to advance 
its interests with the enlightened of the bon ton.’—Vol. i. pp. viii., ix. 





* « Having mentioned how this trifling work came to be written, a word 
may be said on how it came to be published. While the fourth volume of 
the “‘ O’Briens” was going through the press, Mr. Colburn was sufliciently 
pleased with the subscription (as it is called in the trade) to the first edi. 
tion, to desire a new work from the author. I was just setting off for Tre- 
land, the horses literally putting-to—when Mr. Colburn arrived with his 
flattering proposition. I could not enter into any future engagement; and 
Mr. C., taking up a scrubby MS. volume, which the servant was about to 
thrust into the pocket of the carriage, asked, ‘* What was that?”’ I said it 
was ‘fone of many volumes of odds and ends, de omnibus rebus ;” and 
I read him the last entry I had made the night before, on my return from 
the Opera. ‘‘ This is the very thing,” said the European publisher ; and 
if the public is of the same opinion, I shall have nothing to regret in thus 
coming, though somewhat in déshabille, before its tribunal,’ 
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What a picture of a literature, which might be more appro- 
priately called /itéer-ature, is that! Mr. Colburn disappointed 
of a bargain, catching hold of the first scrubby volume of manu- 
script he could lay hands on, and asking, “ What is that ?”’ 
as though all that is written were fit for print; and then that 
ready induction ex pede, from the single opera paragraph to the 
** very-thing-ism” of the whole farrago ! 

We now pass to a chapter which is an epitome of the writer's 
mind—point, pleasantry, an ostentatious confession of error, 
without any of the self-correction which would seem an inevi- 
table consequence ; tuft-hunting, toad-eating propensities, all 
jumbled together. 


‘Of all metaphysical mysteries, there is nothing more difficult to 
get at than the mystery of memory. Montaigne, complaining of his, 
observes, ‘ et suis si excellent en oubliance, que mes escripts mémes, je 
les oublie, pas moins que les autres.” ‘This is precisely my own case. 
I never could remember any thing I wrote, beyond the moment when it 
was going through the press. The other evening I found a book 
lying open on the piano-forte, which somebody had just laid down, on 
being called to take a part in the Preghiera in the opera of the Mosé, 
and I chanced to light upon a high-flown and rather nonsensical pas- 
sage, of which I could make nothing. ‘This induced me to look at the 
title-page. It was “ The Wild Irish Girl,” seventh edition. I had 
not seen it for years. I was amused, and a little surprised.’—Vol. i. 
p. 98. 


The phrasing is very exquisite—* J chanced to light upon a 
rather nonsensical passage,”—according to our recollection the 
chance was at least as good as that of blanks in a state-lottery, 
and indeed the lady very frankly explains the philosophy of 
such unlucky chances. 


In diebus illis, it was with my style, pretty much as with the oaths 
of Frére Jean del Entommoures—‘‘ Comment, vous jurez, Frére Jean ?”” 
“Ce n'est (dit le moine) que pour orner mon language: ces [ce] sont couleurs 
de rhétorique Cicéronienne.” All, that literary counsel, acquirement, 
and instruction give to literary composition, was, in my early carcer 
of authorship. utterly denied me. The imagination, or feeling, or 
whatever it was, that carried the “ Wild Irish Girl” through seven 
editions in less than two years, was wholly unsupported by any of the 
advantages which reading, the world, society, or the judgment and 
taste they bring with them, could confer. 1 began to write almost as 
soon as I could read ; and the premature development of imagination, 
which enabled me to combine and invent, was inevitably destitute of 
that command of language, which books and reflection only give. 
Hurried on by the “ thick-coming fancies” of a fervid but unculti- 
vated mind, I did not always pause to secure the best and most precise 
expression by which they could be conveyed ; and except when I had to 
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give utterance tosomestrong feeling (for feeling always finds itsown lan- 

guage), was often, as the sportsman’s phrase is, ‘‘ at fault.’ Con- 

scious of the poverty of my vocabulary, | frequently borrowed a word, 

or agopted a phrase, as Frere Jean did an vath, not for its precise 

application or intrinsic meaning, but simply “ pour orner mon lan- 
2, Vol. i 98, L0U 

guage. ol. 1. pp. 9 : 


The obvious reflection suggested by this would seem to be 
the worthlessness of the popularity which such writing obtained ; 
but no such thought occurs to the lady, and she repeatedly 
alludes to the praises bestowed on her rhapsodies as just mat- 
ter of pride, and fails to perceive, that even by her own shewing 
they are attributable, either to idle compliment, or vicious taste. 
She receives an invitation from lady Cork— 


‘Every body has been invited expressly to meet the Wild Irish 
Girl, so she must bring her Irish harp. 
‘M.C.O 

‘T arrived at New Burlington-street without my Irish harp, and 
with a beating heart ; and I heard the high-sounding titles of princes 
and ambassadors, and dukes and duchesses, announced, long before 
my own poor plebcian Hibernian ‘name puzzled the porter, and was 
bandied from footman to footman, as all names are bandied, which 
are not written down in the red-book of fashion, nor rendered familiar 
to the lips of her insolent menials. How I wished myself back in 
Tireragh with my own princes, the O's and Mac’s ; and yet this posi- 
tion was among the items of my highest ambition! To be sought 
after by the great, not for any accidental circumstance of birth, rank, or 
fortune, but simply ‘ pour les beaux yeua de mon mérite,” was a princi« 
pal item in the Utopia of my youthful fancy. 1 endeavoured to recall 
the fact to mind ; but it would not do: and as I ascended the marble 
stairs, with their gilt balustrade, I was agitated by emotions, similar to 
those which drew from my countryman, Maurice Quill, his frank ex- 
clamation in the heat of the battle of Vittoria, ‘‘Oh, Jasus, I wish 
some one of my greatest enemies was kicking me down Daime-street !"" 

Lady C k met meat the door of that suite of apartments 
which opens with a brilliant boudoir, and terminates with a sombre 
conservatory, where eternal twilights fall upon fountains of rose-water 
which never dry, and on beds of flowers which never fade,—where 
singing-birds are always silent, and butterflies are for once at rest. 

* * What, no harp, Glorvina?” said her ladyship. 

© « Oh, lady C a 

© «Oh, ile Fiddlestick — are a fool, child; you don’t know 
your own interests. Here, James, William, Thomas, send onc of the 
chairmen to Stanhope-street, for Miss Owenson’s harp.” ’—Vol. 
pp- 101, 103. 








* * * * * * 

‘ Presenting me to each and all of the splendid crowd, which an idle 
curiosity, easily excited, and as soon satisfied, had gathered round us, 
she prefaced every introduction with a little exordium, which seemed 
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to amuse every one but its subject. ‘Lord Erskine, this is the 
‘ Wild Irish Girl,’ whom you were so anxious to know. I assure you, 
she talks quite as well as she writes! Now, my dear, do tell my lord 
Erskine some of those Irish stories, you told us the other evening at 
lord C——ville’s. Fancy yourself en petit comité, and take off the 
Irish brogue. Mrs. Abington says you would make a famous actress, 
she does indeed! You must play the short-armed orator with her, 
she will be here by and by. This is the duchess of St. A » She has 
your ‘ Wild Irish Girl’ by heart. Where is Sheridan? Do, my dear 
Mr. T—— (this is Mr. T » my dear—geniuses should know each 
other) ;—do, my dear Mr. T , find me Mr. Sheridan. Oh! here he 
is! what! you know each other already: tant mieux. This is lord 
Carysfort. Mr. Lewis, do come forward ; that is Monk Lewis, my — 
dear, of whom you have heard so much—but you must not read his 
works, they are very naughty.” But here is one, whose works I know 
you have read. What, you know him too!” It was the hon. William 
Spenser, whose “‘ Year of Sorrow” was then drawing tears from all the 
brightest eyes in England ; while his wit and his pleasantry cheered 
every circle he distinguished by his presence. 

* Lewis, who stood staring at me through his eye-glass, backed out 
at this exhibition, and disappeared. ‘‘ Here are two ladies,” continued 
her ladyship, ‘‘ whose wish to know you is very flattering, for they 
are wits themselves, l’esprit de Mortemar, true N ’s. You don’t 
know the value of this introduction. You know Mr. Gell, so I need 
not present you. He calls you the Irish Corinne. Your friend Mr. 
Moore will be here by and by. I have collected “all the talents” for 
you. Do see, somebody, if Mr. Kemble and Mrs. Siddons are come 
yet: and find me lady Hamilton. Now pray tell us the scene at the 
Irish baronet’s, in the rebellion, that you told to the ladies of Llan- 
gollen; and then give us your blue-stocking dinner, at sir Richard 
Phillips’s ; and describe us the Irish priests. Here is your country- 
man, lord L k, he will be your bottle-holder.” 

‘ Lord L k volunteered his services. The circle now began to 
widen—wits, warriors, peers, and ministers of state. The harp was 
brought forward, and I attempted to play ; but my howl was funereal ; 
I was ready to cry in character, but endeavoured to laugh, and to 
cover out my real timidity by an affected ease, which was both 
awkward and impolitic. The best coquetry of the young and inex- 
perienced is a frank exhibition of its own unsophisticated feelings— 
but this is a secret learned too late.’—Vol. i. pp. 106, 109. 


In the latter sentiment we entirely agree—the secret is indeed 
learned too late, by old as well as young, and though known, 
too often disregarded in practice. 

But is it possible that lady Morgan, often, nay generally, so 
shrewd in her perceptions, fails to see what consummate hols, 
idle talkers, or fulsome flatterers, those exalted persons must have 
been who were thus overwhelming her with praises, of a book, 
the trashy manufacture of which she has frankly confessed, 
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Lady C-——k says, “The Wild Irish Girl talks as well as she 
writes ;"—how the Wild Irish Girl wrote, she has with equal 
ingenuousness and truth explained. But thus it is that vanity 
blinds to inferences the most necessary and immediate to the 
view of reason. 

_ Here comes a perfect pattern of conceit in aristocratical asso- 
ciations :-— 


‘ Talking over this scene, not long since, at lady C————k’s, with 
a lady who had been present, it came back with all its circumstances 
to my memory, and with a keen recollection of the pains and penal- 
ties incidental to inexperienced and unprotected female youth, when 
forced by necessity to step across the threshold of domestic privacy, 
and to carry to the mart of public suffrage the fecling and fancy, in- 
tended by nature for home consumption. Between my first and my 
last appearance in the elegant and hospitable salons of New Burling- 
ton-street, what a difference !——in person, feeling, sensations, 
intellect,—the all that should make identity, yet docs not! I cannot 
trace the least similitude between Mr. Kemble’s “little girl,” and the 
proscribed of emperors and the excommunicated of popes. There is 
more philosophy in the little woman who went “ to market her eggs 
for to sell,” than the world is aware of : and I have been tempted to 
quote her ‘‘ Lord have mercy on me! sure this is none of I?” as often 
as my illustrious countryman Danicl O’Connell has applied to his own 
Ireland his favourite quotation of 

“ Great, glorious, and free, 
First flow’r of the ocean [ocean?], first gem of the sea.” 


1 have repeated it, when telling a droll Irish story to the minister who 
had set his seal to Ireland’s ruins in the Tuileries, when 1 stood face 
to face, ‘ bandying compliments with majesty ;” in the Quirinal, 
when in ¢¢éte-d-téte with a cardinal secretary, amid scenes that belonged 
to the middle ages ; in the palace Borghese with the family of Napo- 
leon Bonaparte ; on the Pontine marshes, when receiving the confes- 
sions of a Carmelite monk, on his pilgrimage to the shrine of St. 
Peter ; and in the vice-regal circles of Dublin castle, when a liberal 
lord lieutenant shook my right hand, atthe same moment that a grand 
master of an orange lodge shook my left ! 

‘I remember relating my début at lady C——k’s, and my scene 
with Mr. Kemble, to the late marquess of A——., as something more 
true than possible.'—Vol. i. pp. 112, 114. 


Under the head of “ My Visiting Book,” a phrase which is 
the very musk of conceit, we find this edifying disquisition : 


* © Ainsi cuit, on aurait mangé son pere,” says La Reynicre of his 
favourite dish ; and there are ridicules in dress, manner, and bearing, 
which might excuse one’s cutting, if not ‘ eating’ one’s mother. The 
want of birth, rank, or fortune, are such mere, such inevitable acci- 
dents, such universal liabilities, that nothing above the lowest order 
of intellect, or the most degrading toadyism to the great of all sorts, 
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could stoop to exclude from their society those who, with the excep- 
tion of such accidental distinctions, possessed every other. But dress 
and address are within the attainment of every body ; and the man who 
visits you in the morning in a milk-white waistcoat,* or the woman, who, 
in the evening, when she is announced, stops to make a curtsey at the door 
of your drawing-room, must be wholly beyond the pale of social redemp- 
tion. 

‘Such anomalies are always indicative of mauvais ton ; and mauvais 
ton is the want of good seuse or good company. If, however, the white 
waistcoat is held out as a flag of singularity by a marked man, why 
then it becomes a grade in itself, like Jerningham’s blue stockings, 
which founded a sect in literature. But since curtesies went out with 
hoops and all other grotesque things, the woman who curtsies is lost. 
She is inaccessible to all improvements, and will bring up her chil- 
dren to hate Catholic emancipation, gas, steam, and M’Adamised 
roads ; her sons will stick fast by 1688, and her daughters will propa- 
gate the family curtesy to endless generations.’—Vol. i. pp. 139, 141. 


If these insolent maxims were thrown out for the pleasantry 
of extravagance, they might pass as mere badinage ; but the 
attempt to support them by reasoning denotes the intention, 
and stamps their offensiveness. The author of Vivian Grey 
pronounced school-ushers execrable wretches, because they wear 


pepper-and-salt pantaloons ; lady Morgan improves upon him, 
declaring the man who wears a white waistcoat in the morning, 
or the woman who curtsies at a drawing-room door, out of the 
pale of society ;—and why, because “ such anomalies are always 
indicative of mauvais ton, and mauvais ton is the want of good 
sense or good company.” And suppose that the scholar in his 
study, the chemist in his laboratory, the mathematician in his 
retirement, has lacked, or been denied, by the lowliness of his 
condition, the opportunity of association with good company ; 
suppose that while promoting discoveries useful to mankind, 
while enlarging the sphere of knowledge, and extending sub- 
stantial benefits to the world, he has lived in a heathen igno- 
rance of the concord between white waistcoats and wax lights, 
is such a man to be rejected with insult for his deviation from 
the insignificant customs of the idle beau-monde? This is the 
pestilent shibboleth of the aristocracy—it is the slang in which 
they delight—the cheap terms of contempt accepted by fools 





* «I do not mean to say that in the progress of things it may not become 
perfectly justifiable to wear a white waistcoat in the morning; or that cer- 
tain developments of mind, or combinations of circumstance, may not 
render it imperative to do so. I go but with my age ; and I appeal to lord 
A y, or to my old friend lord A—n, whether, de nos jours, a man who 
pays a morning visit in a virgin-white Marseilles waistcoat, is admissible 
within the pale of civilized society.’ 
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which they hold at the command of their insolence, for the 
bolstering-up of their ideal exaltation; and to such idle arro- 
gance lady Morgan panders. It is a corollary of her argument, 
that the want of access to what she calls good company is a defi- 
ciency meriting social proscription. What an apostle of 
Almack’s have we here! What a preacher of haut ton and ex- 
clusion among men! Her essentially Irish logic is sunply this— 
talent, without the accidents of birth or wealth, should be a pass- 
port to good company ; but if its possessor has not been used to 
good company, and acquired its signs and tokens, he should pe- 
remptorily be chased from good company ! 

Let the aristocracy be as enormous fools as lady Morgan 
paints them ; but it awakens honest anger to see the attempt to 
give to their most insolent nonsenses the character and sanction 
of reason. Let not the impositions be extended; let the great 
be left to make their own laws, and shew the little how to laugh 
at them. The pleasure of these people does not consist in acting 
upon their maxims of ton among themselves, but in the effect of 
them on the inferior world. Dissipate the pres/ige, and you de- 
prive them of the delight. The envy is at the root of the pleasure. 
The trifles which ought to be made the world’s scoff, such 
writers as lady Morgan, tend to consecrate in the estimation of 
the vulgar. Their zeal too is accompanied with some exaggera- 
tion, for the apostles are more violent in their frivolities than 
their masters. Thus lady Morgan, who would slam the door in 
the face of any woman, who in ignorance of the usages of good 
company, made a curtsey at it, was herself, at one period, igno- 
rant of the usages of good company, and yet she was not excluded. 

. Perhaps she did not commit the specific enormity of a reverence 
at the door, but from her own account, she must-have been 
abundantly aukward in divers other respects. 

In a chapter on her Reviewers (of some pleasant impertinence) 
the same despicable rule of judgment discovers itself again. She 
enters Mr. Colburn’s study just as one of her critics is flying 
from it at her approach, and in time to “ catch a glimpse of the long 
leg and ci-devant white stocking of the Reviewer, in his escape by 
another door.” 

Now it is written in the Book of Ton, that any male who 
wears apparent white stockings in the morning is accursed ; and 
we have not a particle of doubt, that lady Morgan threw in this 
article of apparel for the consummation of odium. The white 
stockings, per se, would have been sufficiently hateful to imagi- 
nations polite—hateful as the pepper-and-salt pantaloons of 
Vivian Grey’s ushers—but the antipathy is finely exasperated 
by the ci-devant whiteness, and also the length of the leg. A 
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long leg cossacked, booted and spurred, is no offence; but a 
long leg cotton-stocking’d aggravates the iniquity, and merits 
nothing short of amputation. Having thus well charged the 
minds of the refined reader with aversion, her ladyship goes 
merrily on in a strain of extremely vulgar slang remark on the 
described man of hose. Stockings are things of great import in 
fashionable and would-be-fashionable eyes. They are criteria 
of vulgarity in many cases: inferentially so in that of servants, 
whose cotton at routs is shewn by Mr. Theodore Hook to 
bespeak the despicableness of their masters. A cotton-stocking’d 
Reviewer, to argue in lady Morgan’s manner, must either be a 
man of unfashionable addiction to shoes, or who cannot afford 
to wear boots. In either case he is to be abhorred, whether his 
poverty, or his will consents. But yet if all the ornaments and 
graces of literature, the benefactors of the world in arts and 
science, were to be traced to the clothing of their legs, we 
suspect that the hose of penury would greatly preponderate over 
the silk of luxury, together with the cavalier’s or modern cox- 
comb’s spurred boot. In sober earnest, are these points on 
which liberality should dwell? Are they points which intelli- 
gence should maintain in the idiotically false importance that 
frivolity and fashion attach to them? These tendencies consti- 
tute the ground of our quarrel with lady Morgan, who is doing 
more mischief in the field of vanity than she can ever compen- 
sate for in that of philosophy, though there we are far from 
depreciating her efficiency. To teach wisdom is a grand object ; 
but a preliminary labour, essential to its success with the idle 
world, is to unteach it folly. We must not be doing and undoing 
—we must not be railing against institutions or customs in the 
general, and honouring the particular vices which grow out of 
them. 

Locality, we observe, according to the fashionists, has much 
to do with literary consideration. Thus lady Morgan not only 
imputes to her critic cotton stockings, but attaches to him the 
damning epithet of Bow Bell—“ my Bow Bell Reviewer.” We 
know mI soar nothing of either the writer or the article (one 
in the Edinburgh Review—the Life of Salvator Rosa) which has 
kindled the lady’s wrath; he may be the ablest and justest of 
critics, or he may be the most incompetent, and as lady Morgan 
powerfully puts it, “ knowing as much of Salvator and the arts, 
as he does of the interior of Devonshire- House, or the Vatican.” 
But whatever his qualifications or disqualifications may be, his 
residence is surely immaterial to them, and propriety of senti- 
ment would forbid its conversion into a reproach. Why are the 
enemies vilest arms, and the slang of the John Bull, thus adopted 
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by a professor of liberality? What have we to do with the 
place in which a man writes? Johnson composed in Clerken- 
well, and in his days the proximity of Bow was not discovered 
to be incompatible with learning or talent. When nothing more 
substantial 1s urged against a critic than the additions of Bow 
Bell, Johnny Raw, Journeyman Sawyer, &c., the natural pre- 
sumption is, that he has performed his task with disagreeable 
effect to the author’s self-love, but withal offering matter for 
reasonable impeachment. As we have touched on these modes 
of vituperation, we would suggest the inquiry whether the terms 
quoted, and many others of a like quality, are proper to the 
vocabulary of the Boudoir. “ Spoonies,” “ top-sawyers,” 
“ Johnny Raw,” “ stirring up witha long pole,” are odious slang 
expressions, the use of which, correct taste, and the habit of 
decorous speech would forbid in all places. And yet, though 
lady Morgan can descend to Tom-and-Jerry nick-names, and 
phrases of the bear-garden, she is furiously scandalized at a 
deviation from the polite nomenclature in an old friend, and thus 
records his enormities and her shame :— 

‘What a horrible thing it is to be ashamed of one’s old friends, 
merely because they are old-fashioned. The other day some ‘‘ English 
epicures,” top-sawyers of London ton, dined with us ; when a dropper- 
in, from Connaught, took a place (left vacant by a late apology). I 
had dined with my provincial guest many years back, and dhought it 
the greatest possible honour to be asked to his Castle Rackrent. He then 
appeared to me a very fine person, and his table a very fine table. But, 
horror of horrors! what were my feelings when, uncovering the entrée 
next him, before the soup was removed, he asked one of the most 
noted Amphitryons of the day, if he should help him to some of the 
savories ; and when, after calling bouilli, bully-becf! petits-pdatés, 
mutton-pies ! soup, broth! créme-au-pistache, “ raspberry crame !” and 
fondue, “ podden!” he ended by sending back his glass of ale, not 
because he “‘ never touched malt,” but, because, as he told the servant, 
“he preferred his porther out of a pewther-pot, after the ould 
fashion.” ’—-Vol. ii. pp. 131, 132. 

We cannot understand how a person of good sense, and any 
justness of feeling, could sit down and note these circumstances 
upon paper. We can conceive the vexation of a lady at an old 
friend’scommitting blunders which exposed him to the ridicule of 
her finer guests ; but the act of chronicling his slips is to us of in- 
comprehensible meanness. What a passage is here painted from 
respect to contempt! Her ladyship had thought it the greatest 
possible honour to dine with this man, and she is made to 
blush for his friendship, because he mispronounces some words 
and misdescribes some dishes! Cicero in the treatise de 
Amicitia has overlooked such essentials to friendship. This 
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practice of blushing for wnmodish friends is entirely English, 
and belongs to the fashion-mania. Every thing is referred to 
the taste of the Exquisites, and “ what will or would my fine 
friends think,” is the ruling inquiry in morals as well as in man- 
ners. Lady Morgan may start at the word morals, but grati- 
tude, we conceive, to come within that province. 

Observe on the other hand, how indulgent the same person 
from the same cause can be to the absurdities of a person of 
quality, who does not indeed call ‘ bouilli’ ‘ bully, but who 
commits the more considerable mistake of esteeming a king an 
usurper, and herself a queen ! 

The countess D’Albany, the widow of the Pretender, calls 
upon our lady of the Boudoir. ‘“ Here was an honour,” she 
exclaims, “which none but a Florentine could appreciate. 
Madame D’Albany never paid visits to private individuals, never 
left her palace on the Arno, except for the English ambassador’s, 
or the grand duke’s,”—or the fact shews lady Morgan’s ; and 
after this introduction comes one illustrative anecdote :— 


‘ We had received very early letters from London, with the account 
of the king’s death (George III) ; I was stepping into the carriage, to 
pay Madame D’Albany a morning visit, when they arrived—and I had 
them stillin my hand, on entering her library on the rez-de-chaussée, 
where I found her alone, and writing, when I suddenly exclaimed, 
with a French theatrical air, 

‘* Grande Princesse, dont les torts tout un peuple déplore, 
Je viens vous l’annoncer, l’ Usurpateur est mort.” 

[Does lady Morgan fancy this to be French poetry ?] 

*« What usurper!” asked madame D'’Albany, a little surprised, 
and not a little amused. 

* «€ Madame, I’ Electeur de Hanovre cesse de vivre!” The mauvaise 
plaisanterie was taken in good part; for, truth to tell, though the 
countess D’Albany always spoke in terms of respect and gratitude of 
the royal family, and felt (or affected), an absolute passion for his pre- 
seat majesty, whose picture she had, she was always well pleased that 
others should consider her claims to the rank of queen as legitimate, 
of which she herself entertained no doubts.’—Vol. i. pp. 195, 196. 


Thus we see the great difference between an old friend’s mis- 
calling his beef, and a noble person’s mistaking her own cha- 
racter. Shame attaches to the former error, while the other is 
pampered wit, pandering to the conceit. Lady Morgan styles 
the term, indeed, a mauvaise plaisanterie, but there was ob- 
viously more of sycophancy than of sport in it. 

We have stated our objection to the tendency of lady Mor- 
gan’s familiar writings, rather with the design of warning the 
public, than in the hope of producing any effect upon the 
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authoress, for her condemnation of the fault which possesses 
her; her railing against aristocratical insolence while adopting 
or ministering to it; her scorn at subserviency, while holding 
out the associations of the great as the joy and glory of life— 
these contradictions indicate a case which admits of no cure. 
Clever thoughts she throws out in abundance, but medio de 
fonte leporum there rises something of the besetting and besot- 
ting vice. She scarcely records an event, or alludes to a cir- 
cumstance, which has not occurred while she was staying with 
a dear friend a princess, a duchess, a lord, lady, or in a castle, 
palace, or place of honour of some description. It is thence 
matter of inference, that if her associations are determined by 
virtue or talent she has found so much among the great as 
seldom or never to have been compelled to seek them in her 
own humbler order. 





Art. VII.—Archwologia, Vol. XXII, Part I]. Vetusta Monumenta, 
Vol. V. Plates, Li—Lx. , 


ITTLE more than two years have elapsed, since the attention 

of the public was called to the state and labours of the Society 
of Antiquaries of London, by which the above-named works are 
published, in an article on the Twenty-first volume of the 
Archeologia in the Westminster Review. That article was the 
first attempt which had ever been made to rouse the members 
of the Society to a sense of its condition ; the waste of its funds ; 
the worthlessness of its publications; the absurdity of many 
of its regulations ; and to the manner in which it had been 
rendered the scene of petty intrigue. The statement produced 
some immediate and unexpected effects. The subject has since 
been, from time to time, noticed in the newspapers, and in other 
periodical works ; but, better than all, a few Fellows of the 
Institution, sensible of the truths which were thus pressed 
upon them, endeavoured to produce that reformation, which, 
to all but those interested in the existing state of things, 
appeared indispensable, if the Society was to enjoy any repu- 
tation, or to be attended with any advantage to the objects 
for which it was incorporated. These struggles on the part of 
the reforming few, against the too-easily satisfied many, have 
unfortunately proved nearly useless. They were beaten by an 
overwhelming majority, and since their defeat, the autocrats of 
the place have themselves proposed some alterations, but proving 
by the manner in which they have been made, the justice of the 
charge that those persons were incapable of managing the 
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Society ; whilst the nature of some of the improvements are 
characteristic of the judgment and taste of those with whom 
they originated. 

Our former paper contained a rapid notice of the foundation 
of this Society of Antiquaries, of the regulations by which it is 
governed, and the manner in which its officers and servants are 
elected. It also noticed the unfitness of many of the individuals 
who now fill these situations, and especially of the persons 
selected for the councils. Our remarks were peculiarly strong 
upon the conduct of the noble president, on the ground that he 
had never evinced the slightest interest in the institution, and 
that his deportment was cold and apathetic ; but we more parti- 
cularly commented on the statutes, as being repugnant both to 
sense and to grammar, and we described the whole affair as being 
conducted in a spirit of jobbing worthy only of a select vestry. 
Recent events have fully confirmed the view then taken of the 
subject, with one exception only,—the feelings by which the 
President is actuated ; for it is but an act of common justice to 
say, that when appealed to, at the commencement of the attempts 
to reform the Society, he listened with the utmost courtesy and 
attention ; and though he refused to support the plan whieh was 
submitted to him, because he would not sanction so strong an 
opposition to the other officers, a line of conduct which was to 
be expected from one whose political feelings are not supposed 
to be favourable to any species of reform, yet it is due to his 
understanding and to his candour, to state, that he is desirous of 
introducing such meliorations as shall not appear radical ones : 
he has too, evinced his liberality, by giving the annual dinners 
to the auditors and council, which for many years were paid for 
out of the Society’s funds. But, in fact, he, like the council and 
even the treasurer and director, is little else than a puppet in the 
hands of the secretaries, who having the patronage of engraving, 
printing, &c., can command the votes of the inferior part of 
the Society, who have no pretensions to belong to it, nor indeed 
any other desire than to minister to their own pecuniary interests, 
or to support their friends, the secretaries, in return for their 
support of themselves. 

revious to the annual election in April 1828, divers skirmishes 
had taken place between the officers and some of the reformers. 
An application to increase the salary of the second secretary, 
who, it appeared to many, was already amply paid for doing little, 
excepting to help the senior secretary to do nothing, and the 
statutes having been violated by the usual notice not being 
given of the measure, it was opposed on the ballot, by a minority 
which shook the confidence of the council in the stability of 
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their power. Here, however, as faithful historians of the campaign, 
it is necessary to notice the tact which the officers displayed 
to crush the hydra that had raised its head against them. The 
fact is, that remarks were made when this grant was bestowed, 
on the-negligent manner in which the articles communicated by 
the second secretary were prepared ; and that it was even asserted 
that these compositions were not unfrequently copies of articles 
which had been printed before. So serious an imputation, 
could only be met by producing in the next assembly so learned 
and novel a paper, as would shame all opposition to the increase 
of salary, and place the talents of the communicant as much 
beyond suspicion, as it would establish his reputation for deep 
and laborious research. The eventful evening arrived ; the vice- 
president’s official cocked-hat was duly squared; the senior 
secretary on his right hand was looking as usual “ unutterable 
things ;” the treasurer, having secured the entrance-fee of 
some unfortunate wight, had composed his features into the 
good-natured quiescence for which they are remarkable; and 
the tongues of all the other members of the assembly, each 
of whom hearing that so much was to be expected, had 
brought the full number of friends allowed by the statutes, 
were “hushed to silence,” when the junior secretary com- 
menced the perusal of —The Narrative of the Attempt to 
steal the Crown from the Tower by the notorious Blood! The 
event was not auspicious. The members evinced that this was 
no great discovery ; and more than one said it was printed by 
Echard, in his History of England : others whispered * this is 
given verbatim in Stow’s Survey :” a third proclaimed “ that it 
was referred to very fully by Rapin,” and a fourth, wiser still, 
observed, that there were two copies in MSS. in the Museum, 
on one of which the places where it had been printed were 
specially marked! These observations did not however deter 
the learned secretary from reading so much of his discovery as 
remained after this meeting, at the next; but we owe it to the 
council to state, that the paper in question is not printed in the 
Archeologia ; and to the junior secretary himself to add, that 
either from the other Fellows having sent papers ; from better 
fortune, or, if he pleases, from more vigilance, he has not since 
that time communicated above two or three papers to the Society 
which had been published before,* and some of these are in such 





* An extract from the Description of Pembrokeshire, by George Owen, 
relative to the game of Knappan—Printed verbatim in the Cambrian 
Register, 1795, and reprinted in Roberts’s Cambrian Popular Antiquities ; 
and a Memorial presented to lord Burleigh in 1595 by the bishop of St. 
David, and other justices ef Pembrokeshire, relative to the state of 
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rare books, that even a better antiquary may be pardoned for 
not being aware of the fact. 

The next indication of zeal in the institution, was a demand 
to see the accounts and such papers as had from time to time 
_ been communicated to, but which had not been printed by, the 
Society. Both these requests were refused ; and the opinion of 
the Attorney-general having been taken by the applicants, they 
learnt that the council were not bound to shew their accounts. 
Violations of the statute were pointed out on the election of 
members in the absence of the president or his deputies, so that 
all those persons, amounting to eight or ten, who had been so 
elected, were illegally admitted, and their votes liable to be 
disputed. Shortly afterwards, several instances were pointed out 
to his lordship where the council had spent much larger sums 
than they were authorized to spend, without first obtaining a 
vote of the Society at large, and his attention was called to the 
wasteful manner in which they were expended, by the mode in 
which the plates were engraved and the works printed. The 
object of these measures was, to shew to the fellows the absolute 
propriety of a reform: first, as it proved that the members had 
no right to see how the money, which they contributed, was 


expended ; —- as they evinced that the officers and 


council knew not what they were about, since they had illegally 
usurped a power which was alone vested in the general body; 
thirdly, as they shewed that neither the president nor the vice- 
presidents would condescend to preside, so that rather than 
send the multitude home uninstructed, the treasurer was obliged 
to take the.chair, and py thus. performing their duties, impro- 
perly receive new members; and lastly, that all these facts 
admitted but. of these inferences, that the rights of the fellows 
were invaded, and the funds of the Society improperly dis- 
sipated, so that useful knowledge had been by no means 
advanced; that an institution capable of affording to British 
history those illustrations which it so much requires, had been 
exposed to scorn and derision; and that by its proceedings 
the very name of an antiquary had become synonymous with 
that of a literary charlatan or learned merry Andrew,—ceuttin 

capers over pieces of old glass bottles, or masquerading with 
ancient stew-pans and rusty armour. The remedy was an 
obvious one: an infusion of. knowledge, zeal, activity, and 
economy into the couneil. As the president had declined 





Milferd Haven; which is printed at length in the Topographical Dic- 
tionary by Mr. Ellis, colleague of Nicholas Carlisle, esq. the senior seere- 
lary of the Society of Antiquaries. See Gentleman’s Magazine, vol. xeviii. 
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to recommend the measures of reform which were so urgent, 
the only course was, to make an appeal to the good sense 
and independence of the Society, to select for themselves 
a council able and willing to improve the institution, from 
those members who had distinguished themselves by their 
labours, and who had some literary reputation to support. The 
result was anticipated by the reformers, because they knew the 
materials of which the Society was composed, and the immense 
odds in point of influence against them. The same spirit of 
servility, which so often decides great political questions, might 
be seen even in so trifling adispute as this; learned persons could 
not only desert the cause to which they were pledged, but find 
something to say for the other side ; whilst some could suddenly 
change their minds when the prospect of being on the council 
was held out to them. 

The attempt at reform was defeated by a majority of one 
hundred and two to twenty-three, the remaining six hundred, or 
six hundred and fifty, of which the Society is composed, not 
having attended. With so signal a mark of the sentiments of 
the “ learned body,” all hope of improvement ceased. 

Soon after the opposition was thus stifled, it was intimated, 
that the council had determined to re-model the statutes, and 
as it was insinuated, that important changes were meditated in 
the application of the funds, it was hoped that there would at 
length be a termination to the Archeologia, so wittily termed by 
Horace Walpole, “‘ Old Woman’s Logic,” and that the Society 
would do the only thing which such an establishment can do, 
to promote historical and antiquarian literature, publish some 
of the numerous inedited MSS. with which public repositories, 
and even its own library, abound, which present authentic 
materials for history, and contain more data for historians, and 
information on the manners, customs, and personal character of 
our ancestors in one page, than is to be found in any one volume 
of the Society’s Transactions, excepting where they have 
printed articles of that description. About the same time an 
effort was made by some well-meaning persons to prevent the 
meetings being any longer the mere waiting - room to the 
Royal Society, by changing the nights of assembly: but, as if 
there was some fatality in all plans of improvement, this pro- 
position was mixed up with another, that of converting the sit- 
tings into a tea-drinking party! Fortunately for the credit of 
our veracity, we possess a copy of the petition presented to the 
council on the subject, to which we seriously assert one person 
of high literary character affixed his name, the others being 
chiefly those of “ persons to Te unknown.” As we profess 
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to amuse our readers in this paper, and are anxious to afford 
them means of judging for themselves of the quantum of active 
talent in the members of the Antiquarian Society, a few passages 
shall be copied from this memorable petition. The preamble is 
unparalleled, excepting in the Archeologia and the statutes, for 
its grammatical accuracy, and for the truths which it contains. 


‘ Owing to the great change which has taken place in the hours of 
business and relaxation, since the establishment of the Society, some 
alterations appear to have become absolutely necessary in order to 
place the Society on a more independent and respectable footing than 
it has lately enjoyed.’ 

It then proceeds to notice, that each meeting originally con- 
tinued for two hours, but that “ owing to the contraction of the 
period little time remained ” for conversation. Now this com- 
plaint of the short time which each meeting lasts, is really 
extremely unreasonable to all parties; for the sittings often 
consume from fifteen to twenty minutes, and when it is known 
that about a fourth of that time is occupied by the chair- 
man and the members, who are introduced for the first time, 
exchanging grimaces and bows ; that to each new member the 
portentous cocked hat must be thrice raised with a flourish 
from, and thrice replaced, with a similar flourish, on the head of 
the wearer ;* and that the remaining three-fourths are consumed 
in the perusal of some historical discovery, similar in novelty 
and interest to Mr. Ellis’s chef d’ceuvre about Blood and the 
Crown—we ask whether human strength can endure more than 
the labour which the said chairman and reader undergo, or 
human patience suffer a longer infliction of such utter folly and 
absurdity? It seems to us, therefore, that the idea of prolong- 
ing the meetings until something was done to render them 
worth attending at all, was placing the cart before the horse. 
The gravity of the next paragraph is irresistible. 

‘ «Tt is,” the memorialists say, ‘‘ the public opinion, that one object 
of the Society is to elucidate whatever may be submitted to it for that 
purpose ; and when it is found that no information is obtained, the 
natural inference is, that none can be afforded !”’ 


The petitioners go far beyond our claims on the learned 

* The effect of this ceremony is so truly ludicrous, that on the admis- 
sion of lord Prudhoe a few weeks since, he no sooner saw the huge cocked- 
hat placed on the head of the Vice-president, that it might be raised in 
honour of him “in due form,’’ as the statutes say, thaa, to the horror of 
the senior Secretary, the gravity of the place was disturbed by the 
reciprocal mirth of the noble Candidate and the Chairman; neither of 
whom could compose his features for the rest of the evening. Will such 
mummery never cease ? 
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fraternity ; but they take the name of the public in vain, for 
the public directs towards them an exceedingly small portion 
of expectation, or even of attention, and by no means calculates 
on their elucidating whatever may be submitted. 

After detailing various evils which attend the present mode 
of carrying on the proceedings of the Society, some notable 
suggestions are made “ with a view,” they observe, “ towards 
remedying these defects, and restoring the Society to its intended 
use and purpose.” One, and the only one, of these remedies 
worthy of adoption was the change in the nights of meeting ; 
but, like a lady’s letter, the real motive of the petition was 
reserved for the last, namely, that they might have “Tea anp 
Correg,” “the effect of which,” i.e. the tea and coffee, and, 
we presume, their usual companions, buttered toast and muffins, 
“would,” the petitioners assure the council, “ be papers of more 
importance and length, as the interchange of ideas has a ten- 
dency to elicit subjects for communication.” 

Spirit of Wamba, the son of Witless! heard ye this petition 
read without the re-animation of his dust, and proclaiming the 
chair of the President of the Society of Antiquaries of London 
your own peculiar throne? No! he was passive, and wisely, for, 
endowed with the prescience of a spiritual being, he knew that 


great as was the folly of the proposition, still greater remained 
to be exhibited by those who were to decide upon it; for the 
“collective wisdom” of the “ learned body” not only did not 
return the address whence it came, as a hoax, but refused the 
only useful part of the proposition, that of changing the nights 
of meeting, and actually granted the tea, coffee and buttered 
toast! The most amiable of vice-presidents, whose purse is 


> in order that 


” 


ever open to promote “ the interchange of ideas,’ 
the said interchange might “ elicit subjects for communication, 
munificently presented the Society with a set of cups, saucers, 
spoons, and bread-and-butter plates, not, however, as one of 
the newspapers has said, “modelled after the most improved 
specimen of the antique,” but closely resembling those used 
generally by old women, who, until now, were the exclusive 
patrons of this beverage, he being possessed of that good 
taste which renders a gift strictly suitable to the objects of it, 
and too benevolent to excite a rivalry between his confréres at 
Somerset-house, and his fair friends in the country. 

Here ends act the first, in the Farce of “Improvements in 
the Society of Antiquaries.” In that act some of the members 
played the principal parts, the council having only assisted in 
rendering the whole more truly amusing than the agitators 
intended, whilst the result is, that in addition to a large sum 
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spent annually in paying for a dinner —— to such members as 
will partake of it, the funds of the Institution are now taxed 
weekly to refresh with ¢ea and coffee! the distinguished literary 
characters who attend its meetings. ; 

Act the second, and last, was performed by the council ; for 
though they were obliged to obtain the vote of the Society to 
carry their plans into execution, there was no more chance of 
its questioning the will of its masters, than there is of a chapter 
refusing to adopt the recommendation which accompanies a 
congé delire. ; 

Sensible of the truth of the charges brought against them, of 
exceeding their powers in expending sums of money without the 
sanction of the Society, and of having suffered the statutes 
to be violated by the admission of members when neither the 
President nor one of his deputies was present, it became neces- 
sary either to obey the rules and regulations more strictly in 
future, by which the absolute control they then enjo ed 
would be at an end, or to alter the statutes so as to suit their 
purposes. The law as it stood was, that no sum of a greater 
amount than 50/. could be spent without a vote of the Society, 
which, in fact, vested the management in the hands of the 
body at large, insured its being ae of whatever was about 
to be done, and rendered it requisite to obtain its sanction 
before any work of much importance was commenced: 
that any public body should surrender so valuable and useful 
a privilege, is scarcely more credible than that its servants 
should have had the hardihood to ask them to do so. It may 
appear at first sight that we attach more importance than it 
deserves to the attendance of the President or the Vice-presi- 
dents at the meetings, as it may be said, it matters not who 
presides, if the business be properly conducted. This is not, 
however, strictly true. The Presidents and Vice-presidents of 
Jiterary institutions in England, are, to the reproach of the 
respective Societies, more frequently chosen in consequence of 
their rank or wealth, than from their peculiar fitness for the 
situations, and it is a pretty certain criterion of their estima- 
tion of a Society, when out of jive it is difficult to get even one 
to be present at a time. No Society can rise in public esteem 
if those placed at its head treat it with indifference or contempt, 
and instead of the officers, or, more properly speaking, the 
dictators of the Society of Antiquaries acquiescing in the con- 
duct of the President and his deputies, by passing a statute to 
dispense with their attendance, they ought to have represented 
the case to those whom it concerned, and intimated, that if the 
did not perform their duties, others must be found who would, 
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This, however, would have been an act of zeal and indepen- 
dence in the service of the Society perfectly new in its annals, 
and the present managers are not likely to create so useful a 
precedent. In our former paper we pointed out the sycophan- 
tic homage which the statutes enact shall be shown to rank. 
One of these is to the following purpose: “ As persons of high 
rank and dignity become an honour and an advantage to any 
Society, any peer of Great Britain or Ireland, or the eldest 
sons of such peers, or any of his Majesty’s privy council, or 
judges of either kingdom, may be propounded by a single 
member, and put to the ballot for election the same day ;” and 
another, “that all letters to peers shall be carried by the 
porter,” regulations, undoubtedly, peculiar to the Scientific 
and Literary Institutions of this country, and the object 
of scorn to those of others. Let this homage to rank be 
compared with the conduct of the Institute of France, the 
forced admission into which of the first peer of that realm pro- 
duced him such derision, that he actually died of chagrin; but 
when literature and science thus voluntarily lick the dust from 
the feet of greatness, can they. wonder that they are treated 
with the neglect and contempt they court! The privilege of 
belonging to such institutions in consequence of great literary 
or scientific merit, is one species of distinction; hereditary or 
personal honours are another; and when the possessors of the 
latter look down and scarcely condescend to associate, certainly 
never on a perfect equality, with the former; when only two 
instances exist of these hereditary, and very few indeed of the 
personal, honours being conferred for science or literature, does 
it become them to share what ought to be their peculiar 
privilege with men who have no other claim than their titles, 
much less to admit them with an alacrity which is not evinced 
towards a Newton, a Davy, a Byron, or a Scott ? 

It was necessary to advert thus briefly to these parts of the 
statutes of the Society of Antiquaries to be able to understand 
and appreciate the alterations which the council have lately 
proposed, and the Society quiescently adopted. 

Not long before the last session terminated, a circular was 
sent to each member, entitled, ‘“ Proposed Alterations in the 
Statutes,” but carefully withholding any information as to the 
time when they were to be discussed. Each statute was cited, 
and such as were to remain unchanged were so marked ; hence 
the whole code has been revised, and we may therefore receive 
the amended one as the deliberate sentiments of the council of 
the Society of Antiquaries in the year of our Lord 1829, con- 
sisting of twenty-one sane and, doubtless, learned men, as to 
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what are the wisest and best regulations for such an Institution. 
In the first place it seemed proper in their eyes to retain the 
statutes in their present form, having at least twenty additional 
ones made at different times, contradicting, or explaining, or 
altering previous ones, instead of condensing the whole into 
about six pages. 

Secondly, they have tacitly at least evinced their opinion 
that the nonsense and bad grammar for which the statutes are 
conspicuous, are perfectly correct and intelligible English, 
since this remains as it was. 

And to proceed seriatim, according to the paper before us : 

Chap. I. & II. unaltered.—These relate to the manner of 
making and repealing statutes, and to the obligatory clause to 
be signed by each fellow, which obligation is a promise that 
the new member shall promote the honour and interest of the 
Society to the utmost of his power, and obey the statutes. 
The words of the statute are, “ every person that now 7s or shall 
become a fellow of the Society, shall subscribe an obligation,” 
&c., and yet the said obligation is drawn up in the plural 
number. ‘ We, whose names are hereunto subscribed ‘ promise 
that’ “we will to the utmost of our power,” &c. As this 
appears to be nonsense, we will explain what is meant. When 
the Society was instituted, this obligation was entered into and 
signed by the founders, and every subsequent member signs 
the book which contains it, so that it ought to have been said, 
that every member on his admission shall sign the obligation by 
which the Society was bound, and not that he should sign an 
obligation, which, from the context, appears to relate exclu- 
sively to himself, though the form proves it to be a general one. 

Chap. III—Of the Payments by the fellows of the Society. 
The only alteration in which is, that a list of all persons whose 
subscriptions are in arrear two years, shall, at the discretion of 
the council, be suspended in the meeting-room. There has 
been, from time to time, great difficulty in collecting the funds, 
and this regulation was made in March 1784 by the council, 
but repealed by the same authority in 179], and the statutes 
are crowded with petty attempts to enforce payments, all indi- 
cative of the trifling and undecided measures which are the 
characteristics of the place. Why not enact at once, that all 
members in arrear for three years, after having been thrice 
applied to, shall, ipso facto, cease to belong to the Society, 
instead of niggling in this manner, which is as useless as undig- 
nified, since more than one, two, or three persons have been 
fellows for thirty years, and never paid a shilling ? 


Chap. IV.—Of the ordinary Meetings of the Society, By 
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this chapter the meetings were to take place at seven on every 
Thursday evening, and continue until nine, 7. e. two hours, to 
be presided over by the President, or one of his deputies, or 
the senior fellow then present. Now, as the meetings never 
commence until eight, and always close at the expiration 
of twenty minutes; as the President or his deputies seldom 
attend ; as the Treasurer is particularly fond of wearing the 
insignia of office—the said far-famed cocked hat ; and as there 
are many older fellows than himself, it was requisite that this 
chapter should be altered. It is therefore provided, that the 
ordinary meetings shall commence at eight o’clock ; that in 
the absence of the President or Vice-presidents, the Treasurer 
or Director shall take the chair; and not a word occurs as to 
when he shall rise, thus sanctioning the absurdity of assembling 
for so short a time. 

Chap. V.—The method of voting is unaltered ; and we have 
now come to the chapter containing the discreditable statute 
relative to the admission of peers and persons of high rank, on 
which we have commented. This was the touch-stone of the 
sense and feeling of the Society’s legislators, and they have 
treated it in a manner as peculiarly felicitous as it was worthy 
of them to do; for they fame repealed the preamble, but re- 
tained the privilege, thus publicly confessing that they are 
not ashamed to do what they are ashamed of assigning a reason 
for doing. If peers, &c., are not to be so admitted on account 
of their rank, in the name of Confucius why are they to be 
so distinguished? In 1752,it was thought that “they were 
an honour and an advantage to any society,” and if this was 
true, it was right to catch them as they could, no matter with 
what the trap was baited; but if in 1829 they are no longer 
‘an honour and an advantage” to the Society of Antiquaries, 
whatever they may be to the Royal or any other society, why 
reserve the privilege, and insult them by forbearing to state the 
grounds on which it was conceded? Had this statute been 
passed over in silence on the revision of the statutes in the 
nineteenth century, the meanness and the folly would have 
been sufficiently remarkable; but by thus altering it, the 
council has evinced that they had just sense enough to know 
what was wrong, but were too destitute of spirit to do what 
was right by wiping away this stain on the Institution. It 
remains, then, in its altered form, a memorial of the minds of 
its original creators, and of the lamentable want of judgment 
and propriety of those who have now identified themselves with 
it. The other alterations have for their exclusive object to 
increase the powers of the treasurer, director, and council, by 
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giving to the two former the same authority as the president 
and vice-presidents, and vesting in the latter such rights as 
render them almost wholly independent of the body at large, 
and the ability to do whatever they please, without asking 
for its sanction. Instead of abolishing the penalty of expul- 
sion for criticising the proceedings of the Society, a provision 
which has been often justly ridiculed, additional force is given 
to it by a new statute regulating the form and proceeding 
in cases of that nature; thus evincing a determination to 
enforce the penalty against all who dare to doubt that the 
Society is not the model of perfection. With respect to the 
expenditure, the council are empowered to spend whatever 
they please, excepting “in the case of any expenditure of an 
extraordinary nature exceeding the sum of 100/.,” when the 
proposition ‘is to be first submitted to the Society at one of 
their weekly meetings :” but this is in fact quite nugatory, for 
as it publishes nothing but the Archeologia and Vetusta Monu- 
menta, and as these appear at certain intervals, nothing re- 
lating to them is an extraordinary expenditure, and hence, if 
two hundred pounds may be spent on a plate which ought not 
to cost ten, the body at large are precluded from preventing, or 
even knowing it, it not being, as all who are initiated into the 
mysteries, too well know, any thing extraordinary, whilst as 
the statutes stand, no one excepting the council has a right to 
see the accounts. In effect, then, as the council are the passive 
instruments of their creators, the secretaries; as the officers 
allow these gentlemen to play the game as they please; and as 
they are all independent of the general body, every thing is 
managed as snugly as the paid servants of the Institution can 
poy desire. These propositions were adopted by the 

ociety, if not without observation, at all events without effec- 
tual opposition ;* the session closed soon afterwards, and the 
result of the strenuous efforts of those who wished to render 
the Institution of use, to rouse its members to a sense of their 
own rights, to put an end to the system which has so long 
consumed its resources, and to wrest the management of its 
affairs from the feeble hands which have so miserably con- 
ducted them, has ended in what?—in confirming the council 
in their power, and permitting them to make laws to give them 
increased authority, and to render it in their power to set the 
whole Society at defiance! It has been proved, beyond dis- 
pute, that these persons have brought the Institution to the 

* On the night when these alterations were submitted to the ballot, only 


twenty-three members attended, of which number twenty-one voted fer, 
and two against, them! 
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lowest possible ebb; that without consideration for the pre- 
tensions of the fellows, they have selected most improper indi- 
viduals for the council; that they have wasted the funds by 
publishing the most unworthy trash and the vilest plates; that 
hey have shewn themselves ignorant of its constitution by 
violating the charter and statutes; that they have opposed, 
not fairly and openly, but by secret and unworthy means, the 
attempt to renovate the Society ; and that when forced to make 
some alterations in the statutes, they have proved themselves 
far behind-hand with the age in which they live, by retaining 
all which disgraced, and proposing nothing which improves, the 
Institution. The members ~ thus permitted themselves to 
be deprived of the control which they hitherto enjoyed, though 
they seldom thought proper to exercise it, and have gained 
nothing from the struggle with their masters but shame, and 
—tea, coffee, and buttered toast! 

So much for the sense, feeling, and spirit of the eight hun- 
dred persons who compose the ociety of Antiquaries of Lon- 
don, excited as they have been by the public press, and by the 
active personal exertions of a few. of its members. After such 
conduct, nothing is to be hoped from them ; and the end must 
be, either that the Society will be dissolved on the death of the 
present fellows, a circumstance extremely likely, from the very 
few who, since the exposures which have been made relating 
to it, seek admission into the fraternity ; or that it will drag out 
a disreputable existence, affording shelter and a pension to one 
or two dependents of great personages, but utterly profitless to 
literature or science: one among the many striking proofs 
which disgrace our country, of the way in which folly and 
personal interest combine to paralyse institutions which were 
founded with excellent intentions, and capable of rendering 
essential services to general literature. 

Before concluding this notice of the Society, we ought to 
observe that the hint thrown out in our former paper, that 
his majesty had not placed medals at its disposition, though 
he had been pleased thus to honour every other society, has 
been attended to, and lord Aberdeen lately announced this 
gracious mark of the royal favour, which doubtless his lord- 
ship’s influence was the means of obtaining. As, however, 
there should be something peculiar in every thing done in that 
place, the boon so far from being thankfully received, is very 
unpopular with the dictators, who dread its creating something 
like discussion or rivalship. “The medals will” they say, 
“become apples of Fst ; we will raise disputes, and put 
things out of the old routine, The Society has gone on very 
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well without them, and we do not want any thing new.” As 
yet, to their great joy, the medals have not been received ; but 
what could more fully mark their love of “the dull stagnant 
ool,” than this fear of its being agitated ; or what can form a 
Petter criterion of their dread of improvement, or their alarm 
at the probable effects of any thing like energy or zeal, to 
themselves personally, than this hatred of an innovation which 
might act as a stimulus to the palsied intellects of the fellows ? 
This trait is, however, strictly consistent with their whole 
conduct, and we fully concede the prudence of their fears. 
Having made the last publications of this Society, the pin on 
which to fix this account of its proceedings, since public atten- 
tion was first called to it in our pages, it may be expected that 
we should conclude the article with a few words on their con- 
tents. The second part of the Twenty-second volume of the 
Archeologia contains a transcript of a chronicle in one of the 
Harleian MSS.entitled “An Historical Relation of certain passages 
about the end of king Edward the third’s reign, and of his Death :” 
‘* Observations on an ancient Bracelet found on the sand hills near 
Altyre,” by Mr. Ellis, in which he has displayed unusual research 
and information: scme uninteresting pages on, and useless 
plates of, ‘‘ Remains in the island of Goza near Malta :” “ An ac- 
count ofa few British Coins found near High Wycomb :” “ Anac- 
count of certain Hill Castles near the Land’s End :” “ Anancient 
Norman French poem on the Erection of the Walls of New Ross 
in Ireland in 1265 :” “ A copy of the Instructions sent from the 
Council of queen Elizabeth to Henry Killegrew, Esq., resident 
at the court of Scotland, on the arrival of the news of the 
Massacre of St. Bartholomew :” “ Notes on the office of Ragler in 
Cardiganshire :” “ An account of some recent Discoveries at Hol- 
wood Hill in Kent :” the conclusion of the interesting old English 
poem on the Siege of Rouen which was commenced in the 
former volume, and from which we made some extracts in our 
number for April 1827 ; and “ A Disquisition on a passage in king 
Athelstan’s Grant to the abbey of Wilton.” Of these papers 
scarcely one, excepting the Chronicle, and the two Poems, are 
worth paper and print, so that the value of this part of the 
Archeologia consists almost exclusively of the transcripts of 
historical manuscripts, the publication of which and the trans- 
lation of early chroniclers we hold to be the most useful object 
to which the funds of the Society can be applied. For the 
transcript of the chronicle we are indebted to Mr. Amyot, the 
treasurer, who has added some good notes, and appears to have 
taken considerable trouble to edite it well. Even if space per- 
mitted, the chronicle does not allow of any extracts; though 
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undoubtedly a desirable addition to the materials for a his- 
tory of that reign, so strong a party feeling is manifested 
throughout, as to render its assertions very suspicious ; and 
Mr. Amyot has justly remarked, that it must be read with great 
caution, for ‘‘ that whilst the facts bear the authority of a diligent 
observer, the inferences are those of a partizan.” It is pre- 
sumed to be an early translation of a contemporary writer, but 
has not been consulted by any historian excepting Stow, a cir- 
cumstance not very creditable to the research of the numerous 
individuals who have written what are termed “ Histories of 
England.” The conclusion of the poem on the siege of Rouen, 
as well as that on New Ross, have been discovered by Mr. 
Madden, one of the librarians of the Museum, who is well 
known for his intimate acquaintance with early MSS., and who 
by availing himself of the Archzologia to give these very 
curious pieces to the public, has rendered an acceptable 
service to antiquarian literature, whilst his notes evince the 
historical and antiquarian information that might have been 
expected from him. He is, we believe, a young member of the 
Society, but he has already enriched the Archeologia with 
some of its most valuable papers, and it is to be hoped that his 
zeal may prove contagious. 

So much has been written on the Massacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew, that any new evidence on the subject is deserving of 
attention. Unfortunately, however, neither Mr. Ellis’s remarks, 
nor the instructions of Killegrew, throw much light on the sub- 
ject; for all which the latter state is, that the council “ at the 
first supposed it to have come but of private quarrels and con- 
tention betwixt the House of Guise and them,” but that now 
they “in a manner perfectly doe see that this hath bene pre- 
meditated and minded of longe tyme before, and that it is con- 
cluded amongst them to erradicate and utterly to destroy all 
such as make profession of their true religion,” and other sur- 
mises, and other fears, are then expressed ; but, without there 
being any other fact proved by the article than what could 
scarcely have been doubted, that the Protestant council of queen 
Elizabeth were quite ready to — any act of Catholics 
into a design against the reformed faith. In the appendix to 
the volume, which contains “ such curious communications as 
the council shall not think proper to publish entire,” are similar 
speculations to those which have established the fame of the 
Society on “ Druidical Circles and Roman Remains :” on “ the 
oldest perfect Sword in England ;” and on “ Instruments for 
catching Thieves ;” which, by the bye, should have been addressed 
to the new commissioners of the Police, by Dr. Merrick, whose 
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learning on every thing relating to “cold iron” is too generally 
known to need our eulogy; on one or two seals of no interest 
or rarity ; and an engraving of one of those brass effigies which 
are common in every parish church. 

Here we take leave of the Society and its labours. To the 
brief summary which we have given of the results of the efforts 
which have been made to improve it since April 1827, we shall 
add an-equally brief statement of its publications in the same 

eriod, from which it will be seen that their tortoise-like pace 
is still the rate at which its proceedings advance. ‘In two years 
it has published one volume containing four hundred and sixty- 
nine Pages. Of these pages, more than half are filled with 
copies of clironicles, official mstructions, or other papers, the 
labéur of which consists in transcribing them from the originals.. 
The remainder are what is termed in the Society, “ stuffing” of 
the said papers, that is, the few remarks that are prefixed to 
them; and original articles on various subjects, the greater 
part of which are of the promising description of “suits of 
armour,” “ pieces of bricks,” “ stones presumed to be Druidieal,” 
“monuments usually presumed to be Druidical,” “ Mosaic 
pavements,” “ Roman remains,” ‘ Roman baths,” marked with 


the impression of dogs’ toes, and therefore accurately engraved j 
* Roman lime-kilns,” “ bracelets,” &c. &Xc. all and every: of 
which we specially commend to the perusal of those persons 
who may desire to form an accurate estimate of the talents and 
researches of the Society ; or who having in vain swallowed as 
much opium as their physicians can with safety prescribe, may 
still wish for a powerful and irresistible soporific. 





Arr. VIII.—Travels in North America, in the years 1827 and 1828, 
By Captain Basil Hall, Royal Navy. In 3 vols. Edinburgh. 1829, 


A YEAR or two ago a gallant lieutenant of the Royal 

British Navy obtained leave of absence for a few weeks 
from his duties on the North American coast, and hastened on 
the wings of curiosity and expectation, to survey the moral and 
political phenomena of the United States. He penetrated as far 
south as Baltimore and Washington, measured the great ship 
at Philadelphia, and recorded in a book his impressions and 
opinions, with a very unfavourable report of the state of soap 
and towels in the taverns of the Union. Another gentleman of 
the navy, somewhat better qualified than the lieutenant, availed 
himself of an interyal of pootbonioral leisure, and spent an entire 
yeat in examining America “ from end to end,” in disputing 
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with “the natives,” and collecting materials for about thirteen 
hundred pages of adventures and dissertations. 

To make such a selection from the varied matter of these 
three volumes, as will add to the stock of correct information on 
the subject of the United States, and at the same time do justice 
to Captain Hall’s opinions, is a very difficult, and perhaps an 
impracticable undertaking; for the impression that remains 
after. reading these travels as they are called, partakes of that 
“ bamboozlement,” which the Captain on one occasion expe- 
rienced from the velocity of an American stage.* Between the 
bright green spots of personal adventure and local description; 
huge wastes of lengthy essays extend, like the never-ending 
pine-barrens in the southern states, where the way-worn 
traveller strains his eyes in vain to catch a sight of the 
neat tavern or substantial log-house. But this comparison 
(the author himself is always making comparisons) is not 
sufficient ; something is wanted to convey an idea of the infinite 
variety of subjects incidentally touched on, or elaborately 
discussed; and nothing seems more appropriate than one of 
those interminable congress speéches, in which every thing is 
examined and settled except the subject in debate. Captain 
Hall has, however, one decided advantage over the congress- 
man; in the midst of his numerous excursions he never 
forgets the main object of his voyage across the Atlantic ; and 
as Be mind seems turned to political and moral investigations, 
it is to these most important subjects that his essays are 
principally dedicated. 

A short sketch of the extent of the Captain’s travels in the 
United States, of his design in visiting them, of his mode of 
obtaining information, of his own behaviour to the people, and 
that of the people to him, will assist us in understanding 
many of his remarks and conclusions. He has not himself 
presented us with a tabular view of this kind, but has scattered 
these curious facts and hints all through his three volumes, 
from which it is rather laborious to collect and arrange them in 
the most convenient order. It is true, he tells us in that part 
intitled the preface, that “the chief object he had in view in 
visiting America was, to see things with his own eyes,” &c.; 
but the real preface is cut up into little pieces, and strewed 
through the thirteen hundred pages. 

Captain Hall is a Scotchman, a native of Edinburgh, and a 
distinguished naval officer, who has visited nearly all parts of 





* “ Sorely shaken and bamboozled with the velocity of this mode of 
travelling.”—Vol. i. p. 93. ; . inmuael 
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the world; he has had a classical education, probably at the 
University of Edinburgh, which he never mentions ; his connec- 
tions and friends belong apparently to that class of Scotch 
and English society, whom he would call the class of “ per- 
manent money-spenders.” The sea has been his home “ more 
than half his life ;” and he has witnessed the workings of 
numerous political and moral experiments in different quarters 
of the globe. These facts are not unimportant for the proper 
interpretation of his laborious essays. 

On the 15th of May, 1827, he landed with his wife and child 
at New York ; and with them he sailed up the magnificent Hud- 
son, followed the line of the great Erie canal, and visited the falls 
of Niagara, where he took sketches with the camera lucida, and 
gazed on the mighty stream, till he thought he was talking to Sir 
Isaac Newton.* After a pretty extensive tour in Canada, he 
re-entered the United States by the route of Lake Champlain, 
and after visiting Boston, Hartford, and a few other places, we 
find him again at New York. From this commercial emporium 
of the Americas, he proceeds southward through the great 
towns on the sea-board, making at each important station a 
convenient halt to study men and manners. The southern limit 
of his travels on the Atlantic coast may be defined, astrono- 
mically speaking, by a few degrees elevation of the star Canopust 
above the horizon; and, in the language of commercial geography, 
by the cotton plantations of St. Simon’s island. A dreary and 
monotonous route conducted the Captain and his little party 
across Georgia and Alabama, through the despotic territory of 
a Georgian landlady, and over the swollen waters of the Yam 
Gandy, to the half town of Mobile, of which the other half had 
been burnt down just before his arrival, an event not vepy un- 
common in some parts of America. New Orleans is the next 
great resting-place ; for a more particular account of the society 
and manners of which city, it will be necessary to refer to other 
books of travels, as the author either had not sufficient oppor- 
tunities for accurate observation, or, what is more probable, has 
not thought proper to publish this part of his Journal. He then 
sails up the Mississippi in one of the enormous steam-boats 
that navigate the Great River of the Indians, as far as the 
confluence of the Mississippi and the Missouri. This spectacle 
he describes in his usual lively manner ; but he cannot refrain 
from subjoining a short and not conclusive argument on the 





* Vol. i. p. 353. 


+ He had the pleasure of seeing this remarkable star when he was in 
Georgia. See Vel. iii. p. 214, 
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propriety of giving the name Missouri or Mississippi to the 
stream below the junction of the two rivers. The travellers 
then “ turn their faces fairly homewards,” and cross the prairies 
of Illinois; and here it is not possible to help regretting with 
the Captain, “that he had not left himself any room for 
describing his adventures in detail in a country quite recently 
settled.” Unfortunately the essays and dissertations had 
already swelled the book to such a size, that it would have 
exceeded a marketable bulk, had the latter part of the travels 
been given with the same particularity as the first. The 
journey from New Orleans to Philadelphia occupies not quite 
— pages, the other twelve hundred being appropriated to the 
earlier stages of the journey, and the political essays. Really, as 
the Captain on another occasion observes, this is travelling in 
seven-league boots. But he has just found room to describe the 
grand prairie of Illinois, and when people can describe so very 
well, it is a pity they should be led from this object by a love 
of essay-writing. It is probable that the author in his account 
of the grand prairie, had in his mind Xenophon’s picturesque 
description of the Arabian Desert, through which the army of 
Cyrus marched, The want of the occasional solitary prairie 
tree, that looks in the horizon like a ship under sail, is compen- 
sated in the narrative of the Greek, by the ostrich scudding 
along with expanded wings. During an absence of fifteen 
months from England, captain Hall twice crossed the Atlantic, 
and travelled in America eight thousand eight hundred miles, 
“ without meeting with the slightest accident.” All this speaks 
well of the good American ships that took him across the ocean, 
and of American travelling ; and it is no less creditable to the 
exertions of the author, and the lady who accompanied him in 
this extensive tour. 

The voyage to America appears from his own account to 
have been a “business ;” and to tell truly what he saw was a 
‘duty ;” he seems to consider himself as a kind of accredited 
agent sent out to examine and report. Accordingly he did work 
very hard indeed, and in real earnest, sometimes expressing a 
wish that the Americans themselves would only take a small 
part of the pains that he was taking, to make himself master of 
the subject. Inquiry, discussion, reading books and public 
documents, and combining with his own observation the various 
and contradictory explanations of the “ natives,” were the means 
that he adopted for judging of the working of the political 
machine. It happened fortunately, that captain Hall was in 
America during parts of the years 1827 and 1828, amidst the 
ferment of the preparations for a presidential election ; at a time 
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when, as he says very truly, every other question was merged 
in this important one, and the merits of every man and thing 
were decided with reference to the names of Adams and Jackson. 
From the “ absence of all idle concealments in America,” from 
the ready access which every respectable foreigner has to every 
person and institution in the country, it may easily be seen that 
so accurate an observer and so dexterous a note-taker must have 
collected a large mass of curious and useful facts. Captain 
Hall, as we may judge from his own narrative, took as much 
pains faithfully to accomplish the object of his mission, as. the 
most zealous partizan of Adams or Jackson to place his favourite 
on a four-years throne. He disputed on all subjects, and with 
all persons, from the schoolmistress in New York on the pro- 
nunciation of the word chivalry (his touchstone of orthoepy, 
which he applied also to Noah Webster the great American 
lexicographer), to the learned and the great of the land, on 
morals, legislation, and government. Sometimes he rather lost 
his temper, perhaps ee rather hard things, but the “ native” 
was always calm and self-possessed, considerate and kind, 
making due allowances for a stranger’s errors. 

‘I had many sharp, amicable discussions with my friends at Boston, 
on the thousand and one topics which arose between us ; but I must 
do them the justice to say, that I have rarely met a more good-natured, 
or perhaps I should say, a more good-tempered people ; for during the 
whole course of my journey—though I never disguised my sentiments, 
even when opposed to the avowed favourite opinions of the company-— 
I never yet saw an American out of temper. I fear I cannot say half 
so much for myself; for I was often a good deal harassed by these,» 
national discussions, when the company and I took our stations on the 
opposite poles of the question. But it is pleasant to have it in my 
power to say, that I cannot recollect a single instance in which any 
thing captious, or personally uncivil, was ever said to me, though I 
repeated openty, and in all companies, every thing I have written in 
these volumes,* and a great deal more than, upon cool reflection, I 
choose to say again.’ —Vol. ii. p. 184. 

The author makes declarations and admissions similar to these, 
in many other parts of his work, and leads us, in spite of any 
prejudice to the contrary, to acknowledge, that of all people in 
the world the Americans are the most truly polite, and well-bred. 
Their kind attentions and forbearance towards a foreigner who 
attacked with no little asperity those institutions to which they 





* He says also, vol. i. p. 15, that ‘‘every word he now publishes to the 
world he has repeatedly and openly spoken in company in all parts of the 
United States”—* or if there be any difference between the language I 
there used in conversation, and that in which I now write, I am sure it will 
not be found to consist in overstatement, but rather the contrary.” : 
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are ardently and sincerely attached, will atone for the minor 
sins of spitting on carpets, eating with their knives, and wearing 
ill-made coats. The whole forms a remarkable contrast with 
the reception which would have been given in England to a 
foreigner who should have conducted himself in the same 
manner, more particularly if he had been of a profession 
redolent of destroying Westminster Bridge, and setting fire to 
the House of Commons. 
The notes and memorandums, on which the “ travels” are 
founded, were apparently written on the spot, or soon enough 
after the discussions, to enable the author to state fairly the 
impression then made on his mind. A remarkable instance of 
this occurs in the third volume [p. 125], where we find him in 
the evening at a little tavern in North Carolina, “jaded with the 
labours of the journey,” equally indisposed to speak or listen, 
“ half asleep,” but still with sufficient energy of purpose left, to 
make a memorandum of a conversation “ before rolling into 
bed.” In reading over these notes, previous to publication, the 
author found that his opinions on some subjects frequently 
changed during his tour in the United States; that some parts 
of his journal flatly contradicted one another, and that on many 
of the topics included in his remarks, he has not yet learned to 


think clearly. This honest and manly avowal will be duly 
appreciated by those who have 9 journals of the occurrences 


of many consecutive months, and while it confirms us in our 
opinion of captain Hall’s strict veracity and honest intentions, 
it presents a natural and easy solution of some of the apparent, 
and perhaps real, contradictions observable in his work. 

To understand any book well, and particularly works on man- 
ners and national peculiarities, itis absolutely essential to know 
from what point of view our informant contemplates moral phe- 
nomena, Captain Hall’s object was “to describe, nét how things 
might, could, or should be, but truly how they are ; or to speak in 
language still more critically correct, what they seem to my eyes.” 
[vol. ii. p. 162.] But the image formed in the traveller’s eyes will 
receive every variety of figure and colour from the media through 
which it passes; all then that can be done in this case by a 
really honest truth-loving man, is to let us look at the picture, 
and tell us how it was made. Captain Hall has done this, by 
giving us an exact portraiture of all his opinions and habits, and 
with so little reserve, that to read his book is the same thing as 
to be acquainted with him. No gentleman that we are acquainted 
with, except Montaigne, says half so much about himself. He 
is a sincere admirer of every thing in England (of Scotland he 
says nothing), and of more apy: than are found in it; long, 
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curious, and mystifying dissertations on English society and 
manners being occasionally substituted for a clear exposition of 
facts. If he went to America with the most kindly feelings, but 
has returned with all his anticipations and hopes overthrown, the 
only thing he can do on the occasion, is to tell us fairly what 
he thinks. The other alternative of saying nothing at all 
perhaps did not occur to him. 

One of the most striking characteristics of the Americans, is 
their eternal bepraising of their country and its institutions ; the 
traveller was early struck with this peculiarity, and all subse- 
quent experience confirmed the accuracy of the first impression. 
He ventures to make a few general remarks on this American 
propensity, which it is to be hoped will not be lost. 


‘These taxes upon a traveller's admiration, like other taxes, are 
never cheerfully paid; and the people of every country would do well 
to recollect, that in this matter, whatever it be in finance, a voluntary 
contribution, however small, goes for more than any amount of 
extorted approbation. The expression of heartfelt and unexacted praise, 
like the quality of mercy, is twice blessed, being equally grateful to 
him that gives and him thattakes. But, in the other case, whatevera 
traveller's real opinions may be, he feels when praise is thus strained 
from him, pretty much as he would do, if he should find his pocket 
picked by the beggar who was soliciting his charity.’ 


With that quickness of observation for which the author is 
remarkable, he could not fail to notice the curious signs over 
the shop-doors in New York :— 


‘Flour and feed store—cheap store—clothing store—cake store and 
bakery—wine and tea store, all explain themselves. Leather and find- 
ing store puzzled me at first. I learned, upon inquiry, that finding 
means the tape and other finishings of boots and shoes. Uncurrent 
notes bought, required investigation likewise. It seems that of late 
years many town and country banks have failed, or fallen into such 
had repute, that their notes were not held as good payment by the 
generality of the people ; while other persons, knowing exactly how 
the case stood, were enabled to turn their knowledge to account, and 
thus to make a profit by buying up the depreciated paper.’ 


It is strange that no person has ever undertaken to print a 
catalogue raisonné of American and English advertisements, 
shop-door notices, &c. A small octavo of this kind would give 
more real information of the state of a people, than twenty 
elaborate essays ; the chapter of school-advertisements alone 
would be full of instruction and amusement. The shop for 
buying up depreciated bank-notes, is an institution closely 
connected with the banking system as it is conducted in some 
parts of the United States, and, if it were fully developed, 
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would lead to some account of the mode of getting up and 
working these paper-manufactories. In some parts, by allowing 
no notes under five dollars to circulate, and by limiting the 
number of the banks, many inconveniences have been avoided, 
which result in other places from the facility of getting up a 
bank and issuing notes as low as one dollar. \ traveller, in 
going two or three hundred miles, will sometimes collect the 
greasy notes of a dozen banks without having any means of 
ascertaining their value. On his arrival at New York, he will 
have the opportunity of learning this at some of these con- 
venient little off-sets of the original establishment. 

Captain Hall, during his stay in New York, examined with 
attention the houses of refuge for male and female juvenile 
delinquents, which seemed to be admirably adapted for amending 
young offenders, who might otherwise soon qualify themselves 
for the Penitentiary. The whole subject of prison discipline 
he looked. into with great diligence at the excellent state prison 
of Sing Sing on the Hudson River, at various other places in 
the New England States, and again at Philadelphia. To ascer- 
tain the best mode, both for society and the criminal, of con- 
fining and educating those who cannot be allowed to go at 
large, is the object of the unceasing exertions of a benevolent 
society in America; * and we have the testimony of a very 
accurate observer to the real efficacy of the system which has 
been adopted. The only wonder is, that in a democracy, where 
the mass absolutely govern every thing, and where, as we are 
told, there must be “a permanent conspiracy against property,” 
the people will ever consent to build such thick-walled prisons 
to shut themselves up in, and to support by their own hard 
labour. 

There has been some controversy in America about the merits 
of the two systems of Philadelphia and Auburn; the latter is 
that which has been adopted in the State of New York, and in 
the Eastern or New England States, and is described with great 
minuteness in the second chapter of the first volume. The 
valuable information which the captain has collected on this 
subject, so interesting to every civilized community, ought to 
be diffused as widely as possible. This is his account of the 
leading principles of the two systems :— 


‘The Auburn plan, it may be useful to remember, consists in the 
strictest solitary confinement at night; in hard labour, but in rigid 
silence, by day, and always in company,though under constant super- 
intendence; in solitary meals, under lock and key; in regulated 





—— 


* The Boston Prison Discipline Society. 
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marchings to and from their workshops ; in subjecting the prisoners 
to stripes for the infraction of prison rules; and in their never being 
placed in absolute solitary confinement, except as a punishment of a 
temporary nature; in having prayers, morning and evening, said 
regularly by a resident clergyman, with whom alone the prisoners are 
allowed to converse, and that only en Sundays. 

‘ The Philadelphia plan is widely different from this. It is intended 
(in the new Penitentiary) that the prisoners shall be subjected, during 
the day as well as night, to separate confinement, either in solitary 
idleness or solitary labour; along with which, they are to be al- 
lowed no more exercise than what they may themselves choose to take 
in their little courts. The keeper is the only person, besides the 
clergyman, who is ever to see them, and a Bible is to be placed in 
each cell.’ 


The main, or rather the only, point of discussion between 
the advocates of the respective systems, relates to the re- 
formation of the convicts. On the head. of economy there is 
no dispute, because, in the one case, the prisoners, by their 
labour, defray the greatest part of the expenses; in the other, 
the whole expenses are paid by that part of the democracy 
which is not in confinement. The plan of solitary confinement, 
without labour, has not many advocates ; there cannot be need 
of much discussion to decide between the merits of two sys- 
tems, one of which accustoms the convict to labour and regu- 
lar habits, while the other drives him mad, and, instead of 
teaching, makes him forget the very trade or occupation by 
which he is to subsist if ever he leaves his solitary den. 

In the chapter on the Sing Sing Penitentiary, there is a curious 
comparison taken from the report of the Boston Prison Dis- 
cipline Society, between the productiveness of some of the best- 
managed prisons in England, and in the Northern States of 
America. The result, commercially speaking, is this—the Ame- 
rican produces in money-value between seven and eight times 
as much as the incarcerated Englishman. This great differ- 
ence in the returns from the ~~ se of the convicts, captain 
Hall attributes principally to the difference in discipline, but 
partly also to the diet. The American prisoner eats about a 
pound of meat each day, and is well worked; the English 
convict has the small allowance of a pound, or half a pound a 
week, and consequently cannot get through so much. 

From the details of the best-managed prisons in America, it 
appears that even in them there is room for improvement, which 
will, doubtless, soon be effected by the zealous and able citizens 
who are engaged in their superintendence and control. 

A large part of the persons imprisoned in America are 
such as in Great Britain would be transported to foreign coun- 
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tries at a great expense. In considering this important —- 
of protection to the public and reformation to the criminal, it 
would appear probable, that a judicious system of domestic 
punishment would be both more economical to the state, and 
= more beneficial to the prisoner. But as the colonial po- 
icy of Great Britain, in her own genuine plantations, is based on 
the notion of transportation beyond the seas, it may be difficult 
to sever the association ; one of the latest-announced schemes, 
however, of emigration to a new settlement, excludes the con- 
vict labourer. 

The prisons of America are productive in very different 
degrees, and some are a heavy charge. Perhaps the money- 
making part has been occasionally attended to, more than is 
consistent with the real interests of the state,* which require 
that the prisoner, when discharged, should not be under the 
immediate necessity of pilfermg for his subsistence. A small 
sum of money, culicient to convey him to some remote part 
where he is not known, or to maintain him for a short time, 
should be given to all prisoners who are discharged. When the 
penitentiary system was first tried in Philadelphia, the prisoner 
was charged with the expenses of the prosecution and his 


support ; while the produce of his labour was placed to his 
credit. For some years the system was successful, and most of 
the convicts, on leaving the place, had a balance in their favour, 
which was — paid to enable them to begin the world 


again. What aid the prisoners receive at present on leaving 
the penitentiaries, captain Hall has not stated. 

e domestic habits and manners of a people form generally 
the most interesting chapter in a book of travels ; a who is 
there that knows any thing of the grand democratical transat- 
lantic experiment, who does not wish to learn how the people 
dress and eat and sleep and get through a thousand other little 
necessary or pleasant duties ? oo Hall, like any other 
respectable foreigner, was admitted without reserve into the 
best society that the country affords, and he had as many 
opportunities as he could wish of contemplating the people on 





* There are many badly-managed prisons in America, as the prison 
reports amply prove ; but the people are aware of the importance of the 
subject, and desirous to remedy the evil. That profit has been too much 
attended to in some penitentiaries, and has been one cause of partial or 
entire failure, may be inferred from some remarks in the American public 
papers. The state prison in Massachusetts is said to have produced one 
year a nett income of 10,000 dollars; and, of course, must have been well 
filled to turn out so profitable. It should be mentioned that, in the 
American prisons, foreigners generally form a very respectable portion 
of the inmates, 
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all public as well as private occasions. He has adhered strictly 
to his rule of not introducing the names of his temporary or 
permanent friends, nor has he said any thing that can hurt the 
feelings of any family into whose circle he was admitted. In 
doing this, he has followed the only plan that a gentleman 
can condescend to adopt, though he has thereby impaired 
the interest of his book for a large class of vulgar readers. 
With respect to the general habits, which are characteristic of 
the nation, though he considers these a fair subject for observa- 
tion and discussion, he evidently labours under the greatest 
embarrassment when he wishes to tell us any-thing. Instead of 
a bold sailor-like course, he goes timidly creeping along, first 
steering one way, then the other, as if he were entangled amidst 
coral reefs. 

Every opinion on dress or manners is prefaced by a suitable 
apology ; after which, if he ventures to make a confession, it 
is often done in a style more likely to give offence than if 
the unvarnished honest journal were allowed to speak out. 
There are often half-mysterious hints of something that he 
could tell if he would ; many a comical story is ready to break 
forth, but the recollection of some kind American friend, who 
may perhaps be hurt at it, stops his pen, and checks his merri- 
ment. The remarks on the American male attire are curious:— 


‘ The ladies in America obtain their fashions direct from Paris. I 
speak now of the great cities on the sea coast, where the communica- 
tion with Europe is easy and frequent. In the back settlements 
people are obliged to catch what opportunities come in their way.— 
While touchingon this part of the subject, I hope I may be permitted to 
say a few words, without giving offence,—certainly without meaning 
to give any,—respecting the attire of the male part of the population, 
who, | have reason to think, do not, generally speaking, consider 
dress an object deserving of nearly so much attention as it undoubt- 
edly ought to receive. It seems to me that dress is a branch, and not 
an unimportant branch of manners,—a science they all profess them- 
selves anxious to study. The men, probably without their being 
aware of it, have, somehow or other, acquired a habit of negligence 
in this respect quite obvious to the eye of a stranger. From the hat, 
which is never brushed, to the shoe, which is seldom polished, all 
parts of their dress are often left pretty much to take care of them- 
selves. Nothing seems to fit, or to be made with any precision. 

‘It is very true, they are quite at liberty to adopt that form of 
dress, as well as that form of government, which pleases them best ; 
but, on the other hand, I hope it will be granted that both the one and 
the other, contradistinguished as they are so much to what is seen 
— are perfectly fair points of remark for a foreigner.’—Vol. i, 
p- 156. 
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But why does not the captain say at once in that plain and 
hearty “John Bull spirit,” which he admires so much—why 
does he not say he has seen and conversed with lawyers, doctors, 
senators, and judges, of whom there were some, whose shoes 
were seldom cleaned, whose hats were never brushed, and 
whose round stooping shoulders were cased in coarse homespun 
cloth?* It would be more intelligible to his countrymen, and 
perhaps less offensive to the Americans, for whom this book is 
principally written. + 

At Baltimore the traveller was fortunate enough to meet with 
a book that enabled him to extend his picture of American 
manners without the fear of offending by original remarks. A 
gentleman of the Philadelphia bar had published an abridge- 
ment of Lord Chesterfield’s Letters, with an additional chapter 
addressed to the Americans. Captain Hall has dexterously 
availed himself of the American Chesterfield’s evidence, and 
has made an extract from him,{ in which are enumerated 
all the great sins of our transatlantic brethren—such as 
spitting on carpets, on grates, and in churches ; carving with 
one’s own knife and fork ; lolling back, balanced on the two 
hind legs of a chair ; and putting the feet on tables or desks in 
open court, thereby elevating the heels above the head, and, in 
the opinion of the captain, illustrating at once the principles 
and practice of democracy.§ 

The American Chesterfield has one remark from which we 
must dissent. ‘“ When in a house, and a person has occasion to 
spit, it should be into one’s pocket-handkerchief, but never 
upon the floor or into the fire; the meanest and rudest clown 
in Europe is never known to be guilty of such an indecorum, 
and such a thing as a spitting-box is never seen there, except 
in a common tavern.” The American Chesterfield’s notions of 





* Roundness of shoulders is nearly as characteristic of the Americans 
as tone of voice.—Vol. i. p. 91. 

+ Captain Hall says, that he writes principally for his countrymen; in 
which he is mistaken. 

¢ Vol-ii. p. 405. 

§ The English residents in India are in the constant habit of the last of 
these practices ; a proof that it proceeds from the enfeebled circulation 
consequent on a relaxing climate, rather than from democratic grr gre 
The object of the luxury is to facilitate the return of the blood from the 
extremities, by placing the feet highest, and so bringing gravity in aid. 
It produces a peculiar sense of satisfaction, a kind of bien-étre inexprimable. 
At a dinner party, when ladies have retired, it is a common thing for the 
gentlemen to smoke their hookahs with their feet upon the table. An 
amiable old colonel built a house, and then found it had one fatal defect ; 
the frames were not of the proper height for him to sit with his feet out 
of window, 
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the universal refinement of Europe have certainly not been got 
by travelling ; and to spit into pocket-handkerchiefs is a dirty 
practice, which is more offensive than the one he is preachin 
against. If “in a house,” and the “ occasion to spit” shoul 
come on, the obvious remedy is to retire from the room. 

The condition of the females in any country is generally con- 
sidered to be indicative of the degree of civilization and refine- 
ment. A drive which captain Hall took with an obliging and 
intelligent friend to a great cattle-show in Massachusett’s, pre- 
pares the way for a short essay on the comparative situation of 
women in the United States and in that part of the British em- 
pire called England. The state of manners in Scotland or Ire- 
land hardly enters into the comparison, as the author generally 
appears to use the word “ England” in its strict and limited 
sense, and much that he predicates even of England is true 
only of certain parts of it, or of certain classes of society. 

his cattle-show was a very serious and solemn thing, 
as most matters appear to be in the New England states. 
There were only about nine females to be seen amongst a crowd 
of several thousand persons, and the little children seemed as 
grave as their elders. 


* But in all the numerous booths placed over the ground, parties 
were hard at work with the whiskey or gin bottle. 1n some, compa- 
nies of ten or a dozen people might be seen working away at hof 
joints or meat-pies—all very ordinary sights, I grant, at a fair in any 
eountry ; but the peculiarity which struck me was, the absence of talk- 
ing or laughing, or any hilarity of look or gesture. I never beheld any 
thing in my whole life, though I have been at many funerals, nearly so 
ponderous as this gloomy, lumbering, weary sort of merry-making. 
I felt my spirits crushed down, and, as it were, humiliated, when sud- 
denly the sound of a fiddle struck my ear, literally the very first note 
of music I had heard out of a drawing-room in the whole country. 
Of course I ran instantly to the spot, and what was there ?—four men 
dancing a reel !’ 


_ Of course he spoke to several gentlemen on the field about 
it; some half-ridiculed him for his pains, and one gentleman 
assured him, it was only another example of the impossibility of 
making strangers comprehend American manners. This fact of 
the four men dancing a reel, coupled with previous observa- 
tion, leads to the conclusion that there is a strong line of 
demarcation between the sexes, and that women do not enjoy 
that station in society, and that influence which they have wd 
where—which probably means, in England. The reasons of all 
this are then to be given, which lie in the political and moral 
circumstances now operating in America; these prevent the 
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men from raising the women to the same level with themselves, 
though they have a sincere and strong desire to do so. It 
would have been perhaps quite as reasonable to have suggested, 
that the reel was a remnant of the edicts of the English Puri- 
tans against “ promiscuous dancing.” 

There is no doubt that captain Hall is as fully and conscien- 
tiously convinced he has ascertained the causes of the pheno- 
mena, as he is of the truth of the facts on which he builds his 
demonstration ; and when so acute an observer as he really is, 
detects, or imagines he detects, such strange moral appearances, 
there is good reason at least for a careful investigation of them. 
His fault seems to be in generalizing perhaps a little too hastily, 
in taking as his standard of excellence whatever he imagines to 
exist in England, and in doing the very thing for ohich he 
blames the Americans, extolling his own country at the expense 
of another. 

Perhaps some American, who may read the chapter on the 
condition of females in the United States, will be so good 
as to tell us why no women, at least why so few, go to cattle- 
shows in Massachusetts. In the mean time it may be sug- 

ested, that it is not thought delicate for females in America to 
ook at bullocks, and rams, and bulls, the very name of the last 
animal being in some “ sections” of the country unmentionable 
in female presence. But yet this will not account for their not 
going to see the specimens of domestic manufactures that were 
exhibited at the cattle-show, or hearing the agricultural dis- 
course ; besides, in other parts of the United States, they go 
to horse-races, and balls, and fourth-of-July celebrations, and 
a— in general, which are frequent occasions of assembling 
together. 

"Depeain Hall, however, admits “ fully, and with great plea- 
sure,” that the women are treated kindly by the men all over the 
United States ; this admission is re Neen | for these poor peo- 
ple, and clearly elevates the “ native” above his Indian neighbour. 
Democracy, of course, must be the parent of this kind treatment, 
as it is the fruitful mother, according to our author, of every in- 
stitution and opinion “ from end to end” of the continent. 

The chapter on dram-drinking is rather a serious one for 
friend Jonathan, and as his elder brother John has really made 
some reformation in this respect, he may be fairly entitled to 
give adyice to his junior. What an enormous consumption of 
ardent spirits there isin the United States may be easily conceived, 
when we consider that diluted spirits is the national drink ; 
beer, wine, or iced water, being only occasionally called in 
as auxiliaries. From captain Hall’s “ Views of American 
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, 


Society,” a reader will be apt to suppose that almost every 
man in the United States has frequent calls to the “ bar.” * 
The temperance and sobriety of that class of Americans who 
would be designated as gentlemen in England as well as at 
home, are exemplary; but the same cannot be said of a 
numerous class, who, by the courtesy of the country, take 
the title of gentleman. Open, manifest, beastly drunkenness 
is not a common vice; the man is always drinking, yet he is 
never drunk ; but as he is always doing a little, it follows neces- 
sarily that he is seldom quite sober. This practice is supposed 
by the author to have its origin in democracy. 

‘I may remark in passing, that in a country where all effective 
power is placed—not indirectly and for a time, but directly, univer- 
sally, and permanently—in the hands of the lowest and most nume- 
rous class of the community, the characteristic habits of that class 
must of necessity predominate, in spite of every conceivable device 
recommended and adopted by the wise and good men of the nation.’ + 

From the number of paupers admitted into certain large alms- 
houses, it is calculated that the whole number of pauperst in the 
United States amounts to two hundred thousand, and the re- 
ports quoted by captain Hall seem to agree in considering the 
intemperate use of ardent spirits as the chief, if not the only 
cause of all this poverty and misery. Another quotation from 
the Minutes of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States, published at Philadelphia, gives 
to the disgusting picture additional colouring, which, as it is 
vague and indistinct, is not so trust-worthy as the less eloquent 
statement of the Boston Temperance Society. There are 
probably various causes besides democracy, which tend to 
create tippling habits in America. The American mode of life, 
particularly of the unmarried man, is more public than ours ; he 
generally lives either in a boarding-house or some tavern, and 
the well-stored bar,so neat and “ trig,” is a powerful temptation. 
It is the focus of news, the centre of political discussion, the 
repository of good liquor, over the distribution of which the 
bar-keeper presides with mést inviting solemnity. 

The chief inducements of the lower class to drink (there are 
lower classes in America) are perhaps the heat of the climate 
in summer, and its coldness in winter; or it may be, more pro- 
bably, the low price of domestic spirits, whiskey, and apple 





* The bar in an American tavern is a much more important apartment 
than the corresponding place in an English hotel. 

+ Vol. ii. p. 81. 

t It woeld, be desirable to know how many of these are Irishmen and 
other foreigners. 
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and peach brandy. In London, it is said, the consumption of 
gin increases —— with the diminution in cost, and instances 
are on record, of men, not in the lowest ranks, taking two dozen 
glasses of gin before dinner without being intoxicated. An 
increase in the price of spirits in the United States would of 
course diminish the consumption. But to return to the excise 
on spirits would be impracticable, such a measure being in 
direct opposition to the interests of a large class of spirit- 
makers, and the taste of the numerous spirit-drinkers. The 
introduction of beer, wine, and cider, as the national-drinks, 
would probably tend to expel the democratical whiskey. Cap- 
tain Hall saw very little real turbulent drunkenness, ond perhaps 
it may be affirmed that it is a rare thing in the United States; 
it certainly would be a very incorrect conclusion if an English 
gentleman were to infer from all that has been said, that in 
visiting the United States he would have to mingle extensively 
with a class of dram-drinkers. It is true, he would often see 
that “eternal bar” which has perched itself even “ on some of 
the most picturesque spots in the country,”* and the mingled 
smell of whiskey and tobacco would occasionally salute his 
nose. But to charge the better classes with these pernicious 
habits, would be to fall into an error common to the Americans, 
who, when they read in our newspapers of the astonishing 
freaks of some of the “ permanent money-spenders,” incon- 
siderately confound with them, a large class, who are yet un- 
a ag with the proper way of spending money. 

tis surprising that captain Hall has not noticed another 
species of American intoxication as pernicious as that of 
whiskey, one that is occasionally checked by legislative inter- 
ference, but on the whole encouraged and cherished—the 
lottery system. As formerly in England, so still in some states 
of the Union, it is looked on as a source of revenue, it bein 
in fact a voluntary taxation to which fools submit who will be 
taxed in no other way. If a canal is to be made, a school to 
be got up, or even if a book is to be published, a lottery is in 
some cases the readiest resource ; the unwary give their money, 
the lottery is drawn, but the pay-master is not always found. 
Some states discovering it to be impossible to prevent their 
citizens from contributing in this manner to the public works 
of neighbouring states, come to a resolution that they may as 
well get up some little matter at home, instead of letting all 





* For example, near the prettiest parts of the Trenton falls; and one 
on each side of the Cauterkerskill cataract, judiciously placed to heighten 
the effect, with great B, A, R, written over the door.—Vol. i. 125. 
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their citizens money be drained off to pay for their neighbours 
schemes. The following very singular view of lotteries was 
taken by a distinguished American lawyer who is occasionally 
quoted by captain Hall. 


‘The speaker was no friend to lotteries in general, but he could 
not admit they were per se criminal, or immoral when authorised by 
law. If they were nuisances, it was in the manner in which they 
were managed, In England, if not in France also, there were lotte~ 
ries annually instituted by government, and it was considered a fair 
way to reach the pockets of misers and persons disposed to dissipate 
their funds. The American Congress of 1776 instituted a national 
lottery, and perhaps no body of men ever surpassed them in intelli- 
gence and virtue,’ &c. &c.—New York State Convention, 1921, p. 565. 


Captain Hall’s remarks on the colleges and the general state 
of knowledge in the country are more likely to mislead than to 
give any precise information to his English readers. As some 
of the facts which he states are erroneous, nearly the whole of 
his ninth chapter [vol. ii.] which is on education, may be omitted 
in the perusal; there is truth in it, but no one who has not 
resided in America can separate the truth from the error. 

His visit to Union College, in the State of New York, serves 
only to make the beginmng of a sentence;* about Harvard 
College, near Boston, the largest public literary institution in 
North America, his remarks are limited to some vague and 
common-place commendation. Yale College in Connecticut 
receives a little more of his sympathy from “so many good old 
usages and orthodox notiuns being kept up as rigorously, all 
things considered, as possible.” 

The general picture of American college education, which 
our traveller has made, is something of this kind. Imagine a 
boisterous unruly lad turned over by his father, who cannot 
manage him, to the care of a schoolmaster, who finds the job 
still more difficult. The youngster is impatient to get off to 
college, and when he is there, the learned professors try all the 
arts of persuasion, reason, or force, as much as the dese use, 
to keep the young fellow from the woods. But all in vain ; 
out they burst in shoals, each adventurer with half a dollar in 
his pocket, an axe on his shoulder, and a wife by his side; 
straightway he begins chopping down trees, and raising chil- 
dren at the rate of half a dozen in six years. 

None but a “native” can give a-full account of their colle- 
giate system; perhaps he might be inclined to palliate its 





* ‘Next day after visiting Union College we left Schenectady in the 
canal packet,’ &e.— Vol. i, 118. 
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faults, and make the most of its virtues, and, therefore, a 
foreigner, with some, though very imperfect mformation, may 
be excused for attempting to draw a picture where captain Hall 
has made only a caricature. The subject is of some impor- 
tance, since nearly all the legislators, lawyers, and other public 
men receive, at least, some short training at these places. The 
mass of the people, by a strange oversight of theirs, having 
fixed the expenses so high, that they have as fairly shut them- 
selves out of the colleges, as they have shut themselves up in 
the prisons. 

It is difficult to speak with perfect accuracy of the system of 
elementary instruction in a country of so great extent as the 
United States, but as it is very uniform, the few varieties that 
occur must be left for the notice of the “natives.” The study 
of the Latin language forms the basis of the education of a very 
large part of the community.* It is conducted, in general, on a 
plan very nearly resembling our own; the same grammars, 
dictionaries and other elementary or subsidiary works, being 
generally, though not always, used in the United States. Some 
of these works, as Adams’s Latin Grammar for example, have 
been re-edited with improvements, and all that have obtained 
much circulation, are American reprints. Over the immense 
extent of the Southern states, the most complete uniformity of 
instruction prevails ; a little Latin, and sometimes Greek, often 
very imperfectly taught, is almost the only knowledge commu- 
nicated in the schools. It is almost unnecessary to mention, 
that there are honourable exceptions to this general description ; 
and that there are a few schools where Latin is taught with 
reasonable success, and where the pupil may learn a little Greek, 
French and Spanish, mathematics and geography. Native 
teachers, except those poured out by the mother of nations, the 
New England States, are not very numerous in the South ; butmany 
respectable Scotch and Irish teachers, particularly the latter, 
establish themselves in these districts, where by diligence and 
prudence, they may nearly always succeed well. English teach- 
ers are not so common in the United States. Some of the New 
England adventurers who turn their faces southwards, are said 
to possess respectable acquirements ; others of them often take 
up the trade of a schoolmaster as a temporary resource, just .as 
they would go about peddling with tin ware, cheap clocks, 
and wooden nutmegs. Learning and modesty are not their 





* Those who can afford to pay for it. In the charity system, where the 
— is defrayed by the community, we believe Latin is: not in- 
ded, 
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most striking a In the Northern States, and more 
particularly in those called the Eastern or New England, there 
is a general zeal for improvement in education; which im- 
provement both in America and England, implies change, 
and this is a thing that captain Hall does not like. From 
the inspection of elementary books on all subjects pub- 
lished in this part of America, from the printed courses of 
studies, and from information obtained by inquiry, it is certain 
that much real improvement has been effected, and that more is 
in progress. The improvement consists in a more efficient and 
complete instruction in Latin, Greek and elementary mathe- 
matics, which are the staple commodities, and in the introduction 
of geography, the modern languages, and other useful branches 
of knowledge. 

The universities and colleges of the United States where de- 
grees are conferred, perhaps exceed thirty in number. Several 
of them being originally colonial establishments possess good 
permanent endowments, which in some instances have been 
mereased by subsequent donations; others have been founded 
by the state legislatures, and derive their income from the act 
of the legislature, that is, from the will of the people ; some are 
very badly provided both with money and pupils, are subject to 
great fluctuations, and occasionally shut up for want of busi- 
ness. A few months, however, will often bring about a fa- 
vourable change, or, to use the expressive language of some 
American sectarians, a revival, 

The course of studies marked out in the American colleges 
comprises a soya variety of subjects than that of our English 
universities, but no one part is filled up by the student with so 
much completeness and accuracy as in our more limited scheme. 
Professors of the Latin, Greek, mathematics, natural philosophy, 
chemistry, ethics, medicine, law, theology and its collateral 
studies, and in some few cases political economy and modern 
languages, form the literary staff of an American university or 
large college. Perhaps few establishments contain professors in 
all the branches enumerated, though several of them compre- 
hend all with a few exceptions ; and Harvard college comprises 
even more. 

In all these literary institutions (as far as we know) except 
one,* a course of studies is prescribed by the college authorities, 





* In the university of Virginia, each student chuses the classes which 
he wishes to attend. A majority of the whole, and nearly all the junior 
students, attend several of the following classes—Latin, Greek, mathe- 
matics, natural philosophy, chemistry, and modern languages—all the 
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and a certain number of years is assigned for its completion. A 
short account of the system at Harvard college, which has a 
considerable influence over many of the smaller institutions, will 
explain this better. 

The undergraduates at Harvard are divided into four classes, 
and the course of instruction for them occupies four years. ‘T'o 
be received to the freshman or lowest class, the candidate for 
admission must be examined by the president, professors, and 
tutors, in Dalzel’s Collectanea GrecaMinora,* the Greek 
Testament Virgil, Sallust, ancient and modern geography, 
vulgar and decimal fractions, and the elements of algebra. A 
student may be admitted into a — class, and consequently 
may shorten the period of study, if on examination he is found 
qualified for it; but the conditions specified are such as evidently 
tend to check this practice, and in the published prospectuses of 
some colleges it is expressly discouraged. The Harvard course of 
instruction, besides certain Latin and Greek authors, (the latter 
however being in a great measure limited to the contents of the 
Greeca Majora of Dalzel) comprehends pure and mixed mathe- 
matics, logic, Hebrew grammar, and parts of the Hebrew Bible, 
with moral and political philosophy, and political economy. 
Some of the text books are not good, and the whole course has 
rather a confused and motley appearance. Without being able 
to say exactly what is the working of this system, it may not 
be unfair to state from general knowledge the opinion that the 
plan of education is defective, and that parts of it might be 
altered advantageously.+ But all this, the captain will say, “I 
well know,” and you shall not convince me in this way that the 
young men ever stay long enough to take a degree; they will 
go to the woods, and they do go, in spite of the four years. It 
is no doubt true that some of them take to the woods or the sea, 
or go off nobody knows where ; while others ramble about from 
one college to another to find out where they will be allowed to 





other classes also are respectably attended. It is not usual for a student 
to join more than three classes in a session; consequently those who wish 
to make much proficiency, must stay several years, two, three, or four. 
Some have stayed as long as four years, though there is no time fixed by 
the college authorities ; a proper certificate being given in any class, when 
the student is willing to undergo the requisite examination. 

* Jacob’s Greek Reader (reprinted at Boston) was adopted instead. 1826. 


+ The fault of American education is want of exact and complete know- 
ledge ; which is the consequence of ineflicient teaching, as well as of defects 
in the general plan. Mr. Ticknor, Smith Professor in Harvard university, 
made in 1825 some judicious remarks on this subject, in a pamphlet 
intitled “‘ Remarks on changes in Harvard College.” 


VOL. XI.—W. R. Q2u 
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enjoy most liberty. A great many, however, do arrive at the 
degree ; witness the number of these honours annually conferred 
in the American colleges, and the finely-written diplomas which so 
many can display. The fact is, that degrees are bestowed and 
rained down in such showers, that they have scarcely any value. 
Hardly a word of praise for the poor American student, can the 
captain find in his heart to bestow; all his sympathy is 
reserved for the professors who strive so hard to keep him from 
the woods. Though much may be said that is not very favour- 
able to these youths by any one who has had experience of 
them, it must also be in his power to name many signal examples 
of unwearied industry, docile disposition, and great acquire- 
ments. He may remember with pleasure the noble nature of a 
few, whose merits atone for the faults of others. 

In some parts of the north there are, we believe, certain 
eleemosynary aids for poor students at colleges, where they are 
trained for the ministry; similar endowments* exist also in 
some parts of the western states; but it is contrary to the 
general principle in America, by which each man pays for what 
he receives. The annual expenses cf a student at Harvard 
college, may vary from about 450 dollars (£.90) to 600 dollars 
(£. 120) ; this includes the whole of a student’s expenses, sup- 
posing him to spend his vacations at the college. The annual 
necessary expenses at the university of Virginia, which is a new 
institution, are between three and four hundred dollars for the 
session of ten months and a half; at the old college of William 
and Mary in the same state, they are about 185 dollars for 
the session of eight months, not including books, clothing, or 
pocket-money. Some colleges are in money-prices lower than 
this ; the expenses at the Theological Seminary of the State of 
Ohio, where Dr. Chase presides, assisted by two teachers, are 
given at about 60 dollars perannum. But if a person judges by 
money-prices only he will be deceived: in 1827, wheat was 
advertised for sale in Ohio at 31 cents per bushel, consequently 
no person could enjoy the advantage of Dr. Chase’s instruction, 
unless he could offer him about two hundred bushels of wheat 
or its equivalent. In every part of the United States it is only 
those who may be called the wealthier class, certainly not those 
who are of the labouring class, that can have access to the 





* In 1827, the trustees of Cumberland College, Tennessee, gave notice 
‘* that they will receive pious young men, destined to the Gospel ministry, 
for half the expense of board and tuition, i. e. it will not exceed 80 dollars 
Tennessee currency.” Eighty dollars in Tennessee currency at that time 
would not perhaps exceed in exchangeable value 60 dollars of the United 
States bank. 
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colleges ; and it is a singular feature in this democratic govern- 
ment, that the people should found colleges, and exclude 
themselves from them. What kind of education those have who 
do not go to college, or who do not require or cannot command 
that kind of instruction, we cannot precisely state. Some, no 
doubt, learn a little Latin, but most of them must be contented 
with their own language, reading, writing, arithmetic, and 
perhaps geography. In Philadelphia, and in Boston also, as 
we learn from captain Hall, and probably in other places too, * 
schools for the poor are supported at the public expense ; but 
this system can hardly be extended efficiently into many of the 
thinly-inhabited districts of the United States. A large part of 
the population then must necessarily be very ignorant, and there 
are extensive districts, in which, for some time, the chances are, 
that they will rather grow worse than make any great improve- 
ment. A knowledge of reading and writing, it is true, are 
very generally diffused, though not universally; and from the 
cheapness of newspapers and novels there is a large reading 
community. These facilities give to many the appearance of a 
degree of knowledge which they do not possess ; and captain 
Hall is right, when he says he could not discover that universal 
intelligence and high-mindedness to which the whole American 
nation lays claim. 

The Captain says [vol. ii. p. 169], in the dissertation on 
education in America, that “classical studies are, in fact, so 
much neglected from end to end + of America, that they may be 
said to have little or no existence, except in the prospectuses, 
or printed courses of study, nominally required at the above- 
mentioned institutions,” He might say, they are badly con- 
ducted, and that the professors are often incompetent,.or that 
the student, after much waste of time, often learns very littlk— 
all very ordinary kind of things, that occur in many other places 
—but he canaot make this remark with due knowledge of the 
subject, or without a gross charge of dishonesty against the 
supporters of such a system of deception. The education of 
America is the education of England; it was transplanted 
there, and it still grows: it will be further improved when they 
lay aside some more of “ those good old usages,” which the 
English have already rejected, and are daily rejecting. A few 





* There is a literary fund in Virginia, from which a donation is made to 
each county, to aid in instructing those who cannot pay for learning ; but 
it is an inefficient aid. : 

+ “From end to end,” a favourite phrase of the author, whieh, with 
“I don’t at present stop to inquire wherefore,’”’—“ whatever the causes 
may be,’? &e. assists him materially “ey argumentations. 

2un 
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facts will tend to show the extent to which classical studies are 
pursued in the United States, and to a certain degree, success- 
fully. 

The sale of American-printed classical works, not of the 
highest kind, is very considerable; editions of Latin authors 
(for example, the complete works of Cicero in 20 vols. 
Boston), grammars, dictionaries, and various other subsidia 
works.* A translation and new edition of Schrevelius’s Gree 
Lexicon has come out at Boston. Lempriere’s Classical Diction- 
ary, one of the most incorrect English books ever published, 
has received considerable additions and corrections in New 
York, and it is now reprinted in England with these American 
improvements. The good old English edition, with all the 
blunders and all the dirty stories, is still extensively used in 
England for the purpose, as our author would say [vol. ii. 179, 
note], “of purifying the taste, filling the mind early with 
images of the highest excellence, and ye | all those 
faculties, with which the future fortunes of our youths are to be 
carved out.” A very inaccurate American translation of 
Buttmann’s smaller Greek Grammar has been reprinted in 
England, with all the errors; and is very extensively used. It 
would be easy to say more on the subject, if more were 
necessary. 

In the first chapter of the second volume, we find the Captain 
sailing down lake Champlain, on his return from Canada to the 
State of New York. The following two short extracts contain 
the substance of what leads to the dissertations on “ the 
ignorance of America in England, and of England in America,” 
and to the most connected view that he has given of the 
American language and literature. During the voyage on lake 
Champlain— 

‘I went upon deck once or twice, when worried almost to death by 
the incessant bustle, but the scenery was not very interesting ; for 
though the moon was only a little past, or a little before, the full,t I 
forget which, and the sky over head clear and sparkling, the lower 
atmosphere was filled with a muggy sort of red haze or smoke, 
arising, I was told, from the forests on fire, which gave a ghastly 
appearance to the villages and trees ‘seen through such a choky 





* The Collectanea Graeea Majora of Dalzel, was reprinted at Boston in 
1826, on stereotyped plates, in a more correct form ; and the annunciation 
was made with no small pomp. See North American Review, No. LI. This 
fact of the stereotyping is mentioned fur the purpose of shewing the great 
demand for that kind of Greek knowledge which is got from a perusal of 
the selections in the Coll. Gree. 

+ It might be ascertained by referring to an almanack. It was the 


” 


morning of September 9, 1827. 
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medium. On one occasion only, when the mist cleared off a little, I 
was much struck with the appearance of a town near us, and I asked 
an American gentleman what place it was? ‘Oh! don’t you know ? 
That is Plattsburgh, and there is the spot where our commodore, 
Macdonough, defeated the English squadron.”—I went to bed again.’ 

He arrives at Saratoga :— 

‘Lake George, Saratoga, and Ticonderoga, are all classical and 
popular spots in American history, while their names will doubtless 
recall many painful recollections to English persons who are old 
enough to remember the unfortunate details of the American revo- 
lutionary war. In America they furnish a never-ending theme of 
rejoicing, especially to the company at the springs, whose guide- 
books are full of the details of general Burgoyne’s surrender, and our 
other mishaps at Saratoga. The names even of the subordinate 
officers who figured in those days, are taught by a kind of catechism 
at the schools, in order to render them familiar to the memory of 
every American, of whatever age and sex.’ 

All nations who have any victories to boast of do the same. 
Some more remarks follow, evidently written with a degree of 
pettishness and ill humour, from which our otherwise amiable 
traveller is never quite free when he is thinking of his profes- 
sion or the revolutionary war of America. He goes on to 
explain how the results of the revolutionary war tended to kee 
us ignorant of one another, and particularly to keep the English 
ignorant of what was doing in America; he then adverts to the 
long struggle which followed the French Revolution, and to the 
want of participation or sympathy on the part of the Americans, 
with the exertions which “ England, single-handed, had so long 
made” for restoring the arbitrary governments of continental 
Europe—but which the Captain chuses to describe by “ sus- 
taining the drooping cause of freedom.” 

The reasons why the Americans are not quite so ignorant of 
England, according to captain Hall, are fase :— nearly all 
that she has of letters, arts, and of science, has been, and still 
continues to be, imported from us, with little addition or admix- 
ture of a domestic growth or manufacture.” This is unde- 
niable, though it must not be admitted so extensively as the 
Captain would contend for. The returns that America has made 
to England, though not large, should also be mentioned; and 
perhaps some American will take the trouble to develope all 
their moral and political consequences. The Captain does not 
seem to consider that there is a large part of our older literature 
to which the Americans have just as good claims as ourselves. 
We are next told that nearly all that “ America learns of the 
proceedings of the other parts of the world, also comes through 
the same channel, England—which therefore is her chief market 
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for every thing intellectual as well as commercial.” Nearly all 
that she learns of both the Americas, of France, Germany, and 
other important parts of Europe, she gets direct from those 
countries ; if she depended entirely on supplies from us, she 
would receive as little of foreign knowledge, as she will of 
our more substantial commodities, unless she repents of her 
tarif. This information frequently comes to them, as it does 
to us, by native travellers, who are not few in number, and who 
sometimes too write books of foreign travels (not always very 
good) ; by French and Spanish newspapers ;* and from a small 
number of literary men, who have studied in Europe, and are 
able to give their countrymen some account of German and 
other continental literature. But with all their facilities for 
receiving information about England and its political and moral 
workings, our author found “a profundity of ignorance” on 
these topics in America, and though this is a phrase that 
denotes a great depth, his conclusions are at least true half-way. 
It is not possible for so many complicated interests as exist in 
England to be well understood from books only, and one may 
be almost inclined to doubt the accuracy of any person's 
remarks on them, who has not been educated in the country. 

Perhaps this is growing tiresome; it is captain Hall’s fault. 
His repeated and lengthy, widely-scattered elaborate essays, 
make a critique on his book more difficult and painful than an 
examination of the most unmanageable ancient writer. In the 
next chapter, he is teased by some people at Albany, who get 
him into a corner and try to make him praise their country, 
which he will not do; but instead of it, finishes the essay 
begun in the preceding chapter, and tells us why we and the 
Americans misunderstand one another. ‘“ In America [vol. i. 
p. 44, note], it so happens, I do not at present inquire where- 
fore, that the English language is somewhat modified ;” and 
without going through the whole argument, which ought to be 
given if there were room, we hasten to the conclusion, which 
is this ;— 

* But I will say this, that in all my travels, both amongst Heathens 
and amongst Christians, I have never encountered any people by whom 
I found it nearly so difficult to make myself understood as by the 
Americans.’ 





* A Spanish and a French newspaper are printed in New York. New 
Orleans newspapers are printed both in French and English. Even among 
the Germans of Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Maryland, many newspapers are 
printed in German, which contain information about continental Europe, 
that is not to be found in English gazettes. In Pennsylvania there are 
22 German papers ; in Ohio, 2; in Maryland, 1; there may be more, 
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Whether he had any difficulty in understanding what the 
natives said, he does not tell us. 

It is necessary to subjoin the remainder of this chapter. The 
Captain proposes a tarif much more unreasonable than that of 
which he has clearly shown the bad results in the third 
volume ;— 


‘So much for language. But I may take this occasion, though 
rather premature, to add, that I consider America and England as 
differing more from one another, than any two European nations I 
have ever visited. ‘This may look a little paradoxical at first, but is, 
perhaps, easily shown to be true. ‘The accidental circumstance of 
their literature being supplied chiefly from us, serves to keep up an 
appearance of similarity, which, 1 am fully persuaded, would soon 
disappear under the influence of causes kept in check by this cireum- 
stance alone. 

‘ The fact of the greater part of all the works which are read in 
one country being written for a totally different state of society in 
another, forms a very singular anomaly in the history of nations, 
and I am disposed to think that the Americans would be a happier 
people if this incongruous communication were at an end. If they 
got no more books or newspapers from us than we do from France 
or Spain, they would, I really believe, be much happier, as far as their 
intercourse with this country has any influence over them.’ 


This would exclude the Captain’s own book, and thus prevent 
that reformation in feeding, brushing shoes and hats, and other 
niceties of civilized society, which will doubtless be universally 
adopted as soon as our author’s wishes are known. 


‘ Surely this reasoning holds true in the case of England? Are we 
not happier in this country, in all that concerns our relations with 
America, where the great mass of the people never read an American 
volume, and never even see or hear of one? Do we worry and fret 
ourselves about what is said of us in America? Certainly not! Yet 
this does not arise from indifference, but from ignorance, If American 
newspapers, books, pamphlets, and reviews, were, by any strange 
revolution in letters, to be circulated and read in this country, 1 will 
answer for the sensations they would produce being one of extreme 
irritation—perhaps not less than what is excited in America by our 
publications ; while, after all, at bottom, the countries may be writing 
not for each other at all, but for themselves exclusively, and thus, as 
] have explained, virtually using two languages,’ 

This explanation is contained in the few pages that follow the 
extract beginning “In America, it so happens,’ &c. Now 
comes the conclusion :— 

‘ If, therefore, the Americans choose to import from us by every 
packet what is disagreeable to them, but which was really never 
meant for their perusal, they ought not to blame us for keeping in 
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that state of blissful ignorance of their daily opinions and feelings 
with respect to us, which, as I well know, it would be a very foolish 
sort of wisdom on our part to destroy, by extending our acquaintance 
with their literature and history beyond its present confined limits.’ 

At first an inclination may be felt to make comments on such a 
passage, which is as good for the purpose as the most fertile 
sermon text; but second thoughts show the folly of arguing 
with a man who on this topic at least, as he says of the 
Americans on another, is pretty nearly reason proof. 

[t is, however, only fair to say, that the Captain is not always 
in so bad a humour as when he wrote this; for in the same 
volume, p. 74, he recommends a couple of American novels* to 
notice, after making acquaintance with the authoress, and 
expresses his gratification that they are reprinted, and becom- 
ing more known in England. 

In the United States of North America, the management of 
ecclesiastical affairs is entirely distinct from political matters ; 
and perhaps there is not a man in America, whatever may be 
his religious opinions or whatever peculiar notions he may have 
on general government, who does not firmly believe that this 
separation is conducive to the public welfare. On all civil 
matters the whole community act in concert because the 
agree; in ecclesiastical matters, as all are not agreed, pn: 4 
chuses his own religious party; and these parties, which 
become large masses, are governed on principles similar to 
those by which the whole civil community is held together. 
The principle on which the several religious communities act 
is this—they are all subordinate to the united civil community, 
and admit no interference from one another. Captain Hall has 
a most sincere attachment to the Established Church of Eng- 
land, for which neither Churchman nor Sectarian can wish to 
blame him; but with a zeal blind to some of its obvious and 
unavoidable inconsistencies and defects in discipline, and with 
some real, undoubted ignorance of its precise condition, he 
can find nething to commend in the American Church systems. 
He does not enter into any particulars about them that are 
worth knowing. He says nothing of the education of their clergy, 
for which such great efforts are making; nor of the study of 
theology as ascience, which is rising among them, while with 
us, except in a few distinguished instances, it appears to be 





* This and many other American novels have been handled by the 
** vreat mass of the people,’ and they have shown that their taste agrees 
with that of the Captain, by well thumbing them in the circulating 
libraries. A list of all the American books reprinted in England would 
be a pretty long one. 
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dying away ; and he passes over almost unnoticed the exemplary 
and rigid conduct which the members of each church require 
from their spiritual instructors. Lost in profound admiration 
of the civil and religious institutions of England, he has no 
eyes for any excellence beyond the narrow sphere in which he 
delights to make his eternal round ; he can find no commenda- 
tion even for the American episcopal church beyond this, “ with 
them religion, like every thing else, is left to take its own 
course ;” by which he means it is not connected with the poli- 
tical constitution. A similar remark, in substance often re- 
peated, has already been applied to the unbrushed hats and 
dirty shoes. 

The greatest part of captain Hall’s attention was directed to 
the working of the political machinery in the United States, 
and he has expressed at great length his dissatisfaction with its 
results. His facts are, we believe, generally correct, and un- 
doubtedly meant to be so; accuracy of observation and strict 
veracity, are merits which he may always claim. It is indeed 
on these two qualities that he himself appears principally to 
rely; for his long discussions and arguments are often near 
turning against him, and sometimes grow unmanageable. 
Doubts occasionally cross his mind about the accuracy of his 
argumentation, but he dispels them by a vigorous effort, and 
pushes on as hard as he can. 

At Albany his ‘ great curiosity’ was first gratified by witnes- 
sing the debates of a joint committee of the two houses ap- 
pointed to revise the laws of the state of New York, and make 
a report to the legislature. This revising of the laws, the 
author says, is a favourite employment all over the Union ; and 
it is very clear he does not approve of it, because it supposes 
change. He found that the members of the committee talked 
a great deal, and very little to the purpose, which is very credi- 
ble, and is equally true of all bodies of men that exceed half a 
dozen; generally, however, matters were got through in the way 
pointed out by the men who really understood the business ; 
yet not always so—but the worse thing remains to be told: 
these law-revisers were principally “ farmers, shopkeepers, and 
country lawyers, and other persons quite unaccustomed to 
abstract reasoning.” ‘The captain should tell us, first of all, 
what “abstract reasoning” means, and then explain how it 
happened that all these law-menders had been deprived of so 
useful a training. And why blame the people for sending to the 
legislature “farmers, shopkeepers, and country lawyers,” when 
there is nothing else for them to send? The next complaint is, 
the “ shopkeepers ” are annually liable to be turned out of the 
legislature, and thus lose the benefit of experience in legislation, 
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Every year there is a large number of new members introduced, 
who “must of necessity be ignorant of the intricate subjects 
to be handled.” 

To be exact in talking of such matters, it is necessary to 
particularize these intricate subjects, but this is not done by our 
author. New members will soon learn all the common details of 
business if they attend to what is going on; and they will be 
less expert in jobbing and getting up little matters of private 
interest, if they are called to account once a year. Those ques- 
tions which are most important for the community, and which 
come within the scope of state legislation, will be found to 
be understood as well by a very large part of the people of 
America, as by the member deputed to convey their voice ;— 
such as the laws on usury, the state of schools, prisons, canals, 
roads, or the best means of getting justice cheap (another 
odious thing), and preserving their personal liberty and 
property. ‘To form a fair estimate of the legislative assemblies 
of America, there ought to be a statement, not only of what 
they have done, but of what they have not done. They have 
not ruined their country by a debt, incurred for the sake of 
imposing arbitrary governments upon their neighbours. They 
have not supported Ferdinand in Spain, and Miguel in Portu- 
gal. They do not keep the energies of their population in a 
leash, to be let out only when an occasion shall present itself 
for supporting some form of absolute power abroad, for the sake 
of the reverberation upon things at home. For all this that 
they have not done, they ought certainly to have a credit .in 
the account. 

At Washington the Captain completed his political studies. 
He found the house of Representatives wasting their time in 
long unprofitable discussions, which they always contrived to 
encumber with the presidential question. Perhaps a native will 
think he has not done them justice; but others, having the 
same notions or prejudices with the author, will recognize in his 
description a faithful picture. The few really sensible speakers 
make but a small figure, and are nearly lost in the crowd 
of professed speech-makers. The nothingness and emptiness 
with which these long orations are filled, are sometimes hardly 
equalled by the unimportance of the subject; the flights of 
eloquence, and the numerous classical allusions with which they 
are embellished, cause astonishment and surprise without giving 
pleasure. Chapters 11, 12, 13, and 14 contain a_ history 
of the American Confederation, with remarks on the law of 
elections, on the theory and practice of democracy (his great 
chapter), and on other connected topics. 

it certainly is a mistake in authorship to load a book of 
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travels with such elaborate essays ; and it is to be hoped that in 
a second edition they will appear in a separate and detached 
form. They may thus receive, from professed writers on govern- 
ment, the attention which they deserve. Captain Hall fully 
understands the difference between the state and the general 
government, but in his remarks on the working of the great 
system, he appears not to have kept them so distinct as he 
ought to do; and it is very doubtful if a large part of his 
readers will be able to comprehend the chapters we have re- 
ferred to. The Captain apparently leans to that party which 
would interpret largely the powers vested in the congress. 

It is not our intention to discuss these topics, partly for 
want of space, and partly because we do not profess to under- 
stand fully many important subjects which he has debated. 
And it is hardly possible for any foreigner, after an ambulatory 
study of twelve months, to think clearly on the general working 
of a popular government, and on the difficult questions which 
may arise between the federal government and the separate 
sovereignties. : 

A few general principles and leading facts should be noticed. 
Captain Hall found that the people in America, though they act 
by deputies, do in fact as much of the public business directly 
as they possibly can. By annual parliaments, and almost uni- 
versal suffrage,* they continually exercise a controlling power 
over every public measure. In fact, the people have the power 
in their own hands; and in what other hands the captain 
expected to find it, we cannot comprehend. The representa- 
tive, he says, is considered as specially, or almost solely, in+ 
trusted with the interests of his district; this is true. The 
effects, according to him, are always bad; in the opinion of 
others, partly bad and partly good. The Americans think the 
good predominates. The representative is bound to vote ac- 
cording to the wishes of the majority of his constituents on 
every great question, where it can be ascertained ; this, we 
believe, is a very general doctrine, and very generally acted on. 
Proofs of it may be seen by referring to any files of the public 
papers. : 

If the people do not like their man, they turn him out, and 
chuse another; consequently a member is not so sure of his 
place as in the British House of Commons. With all the con- 
trol that the American people possess over their delegates, both 





* The Captain says, that Virginia is the only state where a freehold 
qualification is required ; we believe that in most of the southern states a 
property qualification of some kind is necessary. 
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in the state assemblies and the general congress, it may be 
doubted if in that country it is too much; the bad effects of 
the system have not been shewn by captain Hall, except we 
take the proof to be in the great change of members in every 
new state legislature and congress. He has given a short 
table of these changes in the state of New York (where change 
is most frequent) and in the house of Representatives at Wash- 
ington. This table shows, that in the latter assembly (for the 
year 1827-8), the old members had held their seats on an 
average five-and-a-half years, a period which most people will 
think long enough. The new members were to the old as two 
to three. 

As the people manage their own affairs, they have, among 
other modern improvements, discarded a large mass of useless 
technicalities and forms in law proceedings. Even wigs and 
stamps are gone, aud the loss of both is bewailed by the 
traveller. Justice is made cheap by these permanent conspira- 
tors against property ; who have thus, as we are told, inflicted 
the greatest possible curse on the country. Every man goes tu 
law when he thinks he is aggrieved; and the justice, who 
is in many parts we by a fee, we must suppose to be the 
encourager of this litigious porn The author endeavours 
to discredit cheap justice, by telling us that the magistrate is 
paid by fees, which may be bad enough; but this is quite a 
different affair from the principle of making justice accessible to 
all. The author likewise forgets that cheap justice is a part 
of our own system; those very meritorious gentlemen called 
country-magistrates dispense the blessing of justice, without 
being paid for their labour, at least not with fees. 

On the subject of elections, one little remark, The Captain 
says, that voting by ballot is universal in the United States. 
This error has probably arisen from haste; he apparently meant 
to say that it is not universal, but that it ought to be. 

From the dark and stormy dissertations of the first and 
second volume, it is delightful to escape to the more bright and 
sunny pages of the third and last. At Washington the author 
left his troubles behind him, and journeyed on to the warm and 
genial climate of the south. With the exception of the chapter 
on the theory of military punishments, there is hardly any 
obstacle to the perusal of this agreeable and instructive portion 
of the work. The wish which will perhaps be suggested to 
many persons by the whole, will be that a captain of the American 
navy, with equal integrity of intention and powers of observation, 
would give to the world his account of the facts which should 
present themselves in his passage through the ‘envy of surround- 
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ing nations’ ;—that he would indulge us freely with his impres- 
sions of the failings of our government and the feeble places of 
our state, in order that we may have a fair chance of keeping 
pace with our Transatlantic brethren in the march of improve- 
ment. 





Art. 1X.—Pelition for Codification, by Jeremy Bentham, Esq., Bencher 

of Lincoln’s Inn. Robert Heward. 8vo. 1829. 

2. Petitions for Justice. By the same Author. 

3. Elucidations relative to the proposed Summary mode of Procedure. 
Idem. 

4. Plan for an Experimental Dispatch Court. Idem. _ 

5 Mr. Brougham’s Speech of 7th February, 1828, on the present state 
of the Law. Colburn. 1828. 


9 HE schoolmaster is abroad.” This great truth was pro- 

claimed in high places by a great man. “The schoolmaster 
is abroad,” and dome ; and his deeds are manifesting themselves 
in the signs of the times. There are open universities for the 
opulent few ; there is “ useful knowledge” forthe unopulent many. 


The legislator is also abroad, and though his conquests are 
less obvious and less extensive, yet their march may be traced 
in the growing dissatisfaction with law as it is, and in an 
increased desire to create law as it should be. 

There are two great classes of law-reformers professedly 
labouring in the field of improvement. Of the principles of 
each, Bentham and Brougham may be considered the most 
intellectual representatives, the most able expositors. We pro- 
_ to compare, or rather to contrast, their sayings and doings. 

r. Brougham’s elaborate oration has been long before the 
world, and it has been our privilege, to study, though yet 
unfinished, the works of Mr. Bentham which head the pre- 
sent article, and which, to our minds, present that state of 
things towards which all really efficient reform must look, and 
by which all pretensions to reform will ultimately be tried. 

The position of Jeremy Bentham has elevated him far above 
those impediments to free discussion and bold deduction which 
embarrass those who are in daily communion with the world. At 
the close of a life of singular usefulness, a life unsullied by any 
stain to which malevolence itself can point, his serene and happy 
old age has been employed in the earnest endeavour to give to 
hisdoctrines the higher sanction ofhisdeeds. Other law-reformists, 
however sincere and able, are often compelled by personal consi- 
deration, to wear the mask of prudence. They have prejudices to 
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humour, interests to conciliate, friends to serve, and enemies to 
subdue. No mask, however, does Bentham wear ; he steers right 
onward, strong in power, and single in purpose. 

‘ Comparisons,’ we may be reminded, ‘are odious,’ yet they 
may be instructive. The task of weighing and comparing public 
men in the balance of truth, may be disagreeable alike to the 
subjects and the makers of comparisons. Yet in the benefit 
which results from a correct estimate, all men share. 

It might have gratified curiosity to refine on these distinctions 
which position creates; to enlarge on the differences which 
interest, affections, and intellectual capacity, would themselves 
produce in the consideration of the various topics as they rise. 
But a more immediately practical inquiry seems to promise a 
greater result of utility. 

The rival candidates do not start quite from the same ground. 
Bentham is here, as elsewhere, a decided, persevering, radical 
reformer ; a radical reformer of constitutional as well as of civil 
law. Brougham, a frequently declared anti-radical. He objects 
to that parliamentary reform which shall popularize suffrage, 
and give it the security of the ballot. He thinks the people 
ought not to be consulted about the laws that govern them: in 
the department of law, he professes, and no doubt believes him- 
self, to be a zealous reforming labourer; yet he comes in so 
questionable a shape, that it may well be asked, whether he 
has brought any really beneficial change at all. the nearer by 
his exertions, unless, indeed, by directing attention to abuses 
that exist, for which he has proposed to provide no efticacious, 
no adequate cure. 

And this brings the question distinctly before us. What are 
the prominent imperfections of our laws? How shall they be 
remedied? To one or other of these heads, all we have to say 
will refer. Under these the principal contributions of the two 
great competitors (friendly competitors it becomes us to add) 
may be properly arranged. Mr. Brougham’s position was un- 
doubtedly a splendid one. We apprehend he has missed his 
mark. He is not the Messiah of law-reform. Into the world of 
parliament came not he that should come; the people must look 
for another. 

One word, invented by himself, but whose value and useful- 
ness has been slowly, but effectually recognized, one word— 
Codification—has been the text which for more than twelve years 
has given to Mr. Bentham the occasion to preach the necessity 
ofa complete re-organization of our English laws. Mr. Brougham 
has preached, indeed, but in a whisper, and with fear and trem- 
bling; “ pra duritie temporum,” he has preached the doctrine 
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under a disguised name, and as if while advocating law as it 
should be, he writhed sub lege graviori of those who surrounded 
him. 

“ The fundamental principle for which I contend,” says Mr. 
Brougham, [p. 112] “ is to alter no part of the law by itself or 
without considering all the other parts ;” and again, speaking of 
“amendment” in the mass, “ careful but general” [p. 114] is the 
inquiry recommended by him. “ Partial legislation,” he declares 
“is pregnant with mischief,” and though the qualifying words 
“on such a subject” are introduced, the tenor of the two or 
three following pages, is wholly favourable to the said ‘“ funda- 
mental principle.” 

If then “ partial legislation” is to be avoided, what but general 
legislation or codification can be recommended. 

But preaching and practising are not the same thing. Mr. 
Brougham has added at the end of his own edition of this his 
renowned speech, an instructive table. Its very first page is at 
variance with his “ principle.” He throws out of consideration 
by name all “ Equity law’—he confines it, in terms equally 
explicit, to Common law ; as if an anatomist proposing to Inject 
the blood vessels should fill the veins and forget the arteries. 
Soin the next page, “ Equity in every branch,” “ Criminal law,” 
“ Real-property law,” are quietly abandoned ; while to Ecclesi- 
astical law, Admiralty law, and Military law, scarcely is so much 
as an allusion any where made. 

In the same spirit, and even more adverse to the above 
declared “ principle,’ were conceived Mr. Brougham’s original 
motion, and the amended motion forced upon him by the right 
honourable Home Secretary ; their purpose was to prevent, to 
put down the “general legislation,” for which our learned 
reformist had feebly pleaded ; to split off from the whole body of 
the law two of its branches; the regular common-law procedure, 
and the real-property branch ; to put these into the hands of 
two separate sets of commissioners, and to sink the considera- 
tion of all the rest. 

Against the payment of judicial services by Fees, Mr. Bentham 
has declared open hostility. He has referred the origin of the sys- 
tem to the period when primeval penury prevented the allowance 
of a salary. Mr. Brougham, on the contrary, looks on the evil 
effects of this mode of recompense, as growing out of aberrations 
from the original design.* And thus he deems wisdom and per- 





*<T invite the House,’ says he, [p.5] ‘1 invite the House to mark what 
failures in practice are to be found in the system, as it was originally 
Sramed, as well as what errors time has engendered by occasioning a 
departure from that system.’ 
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fection, the fruit of inexperience—weakness and error of experi- 
ence, bowing the knee to the wisdom of ancestors as he passes 
on. Mr. Bentham has demonstrated that the “ Soo-gathntnn 
System,” as he entitles it, swarms with, or rather is made up 
of abuses—that it places interest constantly in opposition to 
duty—that in the very proportion in which it serves the ends of 
judicial ministers, it defeats the ends of justice itself—that it is 
a system of self-authorised and unpunishable depredation, by 
which fresh arms are put into the hands of the injurer to annoy 
and distress the injured—and delay, sale, and denial of justice, 
maximised, to use his own expressive word. 

In regard to this same system, what says Mr. Brougham? He 
takes it in hand: he gives his support to it: he employs it: 
he places trust init. Justice (if you believe him) cannot be 
administered so well without as with it. In this institution, by 
which, as Mr. Bentham has demonstrated, delay has been 
increased from minutes to the same number of years,—our 
learned reformist beholds a useful, if not a necessary, instrument 
of dispatch. Fees are “ to operate,” says he [p. 16], “ as an incen- 
tive” —as an inducement to labour vigorously : thus, though they 
are to be “ moderate”—“ very moderate”—* very small” —(what 
anxious precaution against objection!)—and instead of reason 
(not a shadow of which is all this anxiety able to produce) we have 
authority: his own “long reflection” with elaborate display of 
sincerity, with the assurance of “ agreement” on the part of 
“ friends of the highest rank and largest experience”—(who can 
doubt it ?)—* who are among the soundest and most zealous sup- 
porters of reform.” As to the manner in which, by this instru- 
ment the dispatch is to be produced, this is what he leaves it to 
his hearers and readers to seek: and seek they may to the end 
of their lives, before they will find it. As to salary it is of course 
approved : approved by him ; for by whom can it be disapproved ? 
But still, be it ever so ample (and already by more than ten 
times over it is more ample than that which, without fees, the 
highest-paid judges are contented with in France) still it is, in his 
estimate, too scanty, unless fees—fees, each paid directly into 
the hands of these so pre-eminently learned and ever upright 
and disinterested persons, are super-added to it. 

But here Mr. Brougham was out-reformed by anti-reformers— 
turned upon even by Gis quondam master, the solicitor-general, 
who played his part, and with great eclat, for the first time. 
“ Fees!” O no! they had been abolished by statute—.they had 
been compensated for by increased salaries. Abolished by statute 
indeed! not they—for notwithstanding the splash of the now fee- 
gatherer of the Court of Common Pleas, the evil has a monstrous 
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existence. Have any of our readers seen a little pamphlet, entitled 
“ Indications respecting Lord Eldon,” in which it is proved how 
in the case of offices disposable by judges, the emolument that 
had been clandestinely derived from sale, was, after being 
bought off by salary, openly confirmed to them, when the dis- 
posal was made under the name of a gift. When lord Eldon gave 
to his son four sinecures in possession, to the value of £.4,000 
a year, and an expectancy of five others to the amount of about 
£.5,000 a year more—was he worse off than if he had kept the 
office for himself! When will an annuity to a son be worth less 
than a similar annuity to a father? When a son is older than 
his father, and not before. Facts like these were denounced by 
Mr. Bentham years ago. Have they been answered? Were 
ee unknown to Mr. Brougham ?—to Mr. Brougham, who is 
said to have repaired, like Nicodemus by night, to sit at the 
feet of, and gather instruction from, the lore, unedited as well as 
edited, of another Gamaliel? And was it for Mr. Brougham to 
recommend addition to this mass of corruption ? 

The Statute of Frauds.-—“ It is worth a subsidy,” exclaims 
Mr. Brougham, [p. 90], echoing the exclamation of “ the learned 
judge” of olden time. ‘ Worthasubsidy ?” cries the “ Rationale 
of Evidence.” Oh yes: well worth: but to whom? to the 
payers of subsidies? Oh no: but to the receivers. To lay- 
gents? Oh no; but to learned gentlemen. To clients and 
suitors? Oh no; but to conveyancers, to solicitors, to counsel, 
to judges’ underlings, and to judges. Beneficial is it? Oh 
yes:—but to whom? to the sheep? Oh no; but to the 
wolves. 

The specific imperfections which Mr. Brougham has pointed 
out, respect arrest for debt, pleadings, jury-trial, evidence, 
the exclusion of evidence, and the limitations of actions. 

Mr. Brougham would have arrest for debt abolished. “ Why 
should a man ever be arrested on mesne process at al/,’—so asks 
he, meaning doubtless by “on mesne process,” elsewhere than 
at the close of the suit, in execution of a judgment against a 
defendant. Covered by the term sresne process, is (it is evident), 
the whole course run by a suit over any part of the entire field 
of procedure. Unless the words at all are the result of a slip of 
the thought, the tongue, the pen, or the press, strange is the 
haste here: for, four lines further, and by the words, owing 
twenty pounds, you are informed, that the case of debt was the 
only case he was thinking of, when he was so clear, that 
arrest on mesne process ought to be abolished in all cases. But 
why, even in case of debt, exclude from all stages anterior to 
the last, the use of this instrument of justice! Answer: 

VOL, XL—W. R. 24 
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Because abusive applications have been made of it. In these 
words you have the reason for the proposal—the only reason. 
Well then, if this be a sufficient reason, go a little further, and 
propose the abolition of all punishment. For is not all punish- 
ment a grievous thing? and have not very abominable applica- 
tion been made of it? When you have succeeded here, go on a 
little further still, and propose the abolition of the use of iron. 
For of this metal has not application been made to the purpose 
of cutting throats ? 

The mischief of our system of arrest for debt consists in the 
bad purposes to which the power of arrest may be, and is, 
applied. 1t enables any man at the charge of a comparatively 
small sum, to ruin any other man, or any number of men, at 
pleasure. If you buy (as was well remarked during the adjourned 
debate of the 29th February 1829), to the extent of £. 10 or 
£.20, without paying the money down upon the nail—you 
become from that moment liable to arrest from the person with 
whom you have dealt. You may be committed. He who 
issues the warrant asks no questions—examines no evidence— 
knows nothing of the facts. This is a part and portion of the 
regular mode of administering justice—by the instrumentality 
of judges and their agents. How infinitely preferable is the 
summary mode exercised by a justice of the peace. He can 
commit no man to jail without redemption (for this is the 
possible result) not for a day—nor for a moment, without insti- 
tuting an inquiry—without an elicitment of the facts upon oath 
—without the menace of punishment for perjury hanging over 
the headof the witness. But it is not against the arrest and con- 
finement of a man that we appeal—it is against arresting and 
confining him, without providing security for compensation if the 
arrest was needless—it is against needless arrest—without even 
inquiring whether it is needful or not—without, in a word, any 
inquiry at all. The system of arrest is a fragment of the huge 
fee-gathering abuse. No longer ago than in 1825, it received 
confirmation from right honourable and honourable houses. 
What said Mr. Brougham against it? Not a syllable, 

No arrest for debt? Certainly (says Bentham), arrest for 
debt, and for any thing, where needful—for nothing where not 
needful. Prehension of the body? Undoubtedly.—And of the 
property ?—Yes, and of both together where needful ; of neither 
where not needful. Prehension of the defendant ?—Aye ! and 
of the plaintiff likewise—body and property, either or both, 
where needful, as in some cases it may be: prehension at the 
charge of the plaintiff, and that with quite as little scruple, as 
at the charge of the defendant.— But as to whether this 
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same need has or has not place, how are you to know ?—How 
to know this? Just as easy as to know any thing else. 
You apply to those who can tell you: and, in this case, or in 
any other case of evidence, on their responsibility—at their peril 
in case of falsehood, they tell you what they say is the truth. 

In page 60 of Mr. Brougham’s Speech is written: ‘Shorten 
the suits brought, by disposing of them in the shortest time 
and with the least expense ;”’ and again: “ I would put an end 
to all harassing and unjust defences, by encouraging expedi- 
tion”— excellent, this, and worthy of all laudation. But if you 
would dispose of a suit in the shortest time, and with the least 
expense, there is one, and but one mode in which you can do so. 
This is by summary procedure—by bringing into the pre- 
sence of the judge, in so far as they are within his reach, each 
at the earliest convenient moment, parties, extraneous witnesses, 
in a word, all persons whe have any relevant information to give 
whether in the shape of demand, defence or testimony ! 

Well, then, this same mode of disposing of the suits—a mode 
by which all written pleadings, special and non-special, stand 
excluded—our leained reformist has he any objection to it? 
Truly not he: it is even what he himself proposes; provided 
always that it be on certain conditions. And what are these 
conditions? They are as follows:—Strip the judge of the 
powers necessary to his doing justice—the power, to wit, of 
obtaining, by compulsory means, if necessary, and not prepon- 
derantly burthensome, the testimony needful to the forma- 
tion of an adequate ground for his decrees ;—strip him of the 
power of giving execution and effect to his decrees when 
framed: reduce him, in a word, to the condition of an arbitrator, 
as [in p. 64] no objection has our learned reformist to despatch 
thus provided for, to saving thus made in the expense. 

And when, through this same proposed judicatory, the suit 
has made its way, what will be the consequence? and what will 
despatch and frugality gain by it. Why, at the pleasure of any 
one of the parties, and in particular at the pleasure of any one 
by whom it has been gone into for the purpose of delay, it may 
be carried from this spick and span new and powerless court, 
into any one of the old ones, in which it will be carried on by 
written wrens y 

Our learned reformist approached the system of written 
pleadings with “awe”—and why? Having established his 
principle—* short and economical ” suits—would he not boldly 
apply it? Is not the whole machinery of special pleading a 
machinery of delay and costliness—by which, instead of 
gathering evidence “ in the erty time,” it may be staved off 
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for months or years—years, two-thirds of each of which re- 
present nothing but blank inactivity? Why did not Mr. 
Brougham attack the boundless nuisance with a vigorous blow? 
—boundless, we say advisedly, for if the quantity of truth 
which any man may have to utter is limited, limitless is the 
quantity of lies he may invent. ‘This special-pleading system, 
by which mendacity is advanced both by reward and punishment 
--by reward stretching with the length of the plea,—by punish- 
ment visiting the suitor who is not ready with his replication,— 
is it the system by which suits are to be disposed of in the short- 
est time and at the least expense ? 

And this question of the “shortest time ” brings us to the 
system of terms and vacations—an arrangement by which certain 
delay is added to uncertain delay ; and during one hundred and 
seventy-four days of the three hundred and sixty-five, denial is 
substituted for administration of the costly commodity, mis- 
named justice. By these vacations some of the proceedings 
of the judicatories are stopped—others not—in some courts one 
thing tarries—in some another. The complication would 
demand a volume to unravel. Mr. Brougham would introduce 
the reform of fixing the length of these denials of justice,—or 
rather, he proposes that in two instances they should be fixed ; 
in two others, that they should depend upon the moon. 

Mr. Bentham has recorded his view of this portion of law- 
abuse in four words—strong enough, it is certain, but not too 
strong for the occasion—‘ Written pleadings, pickpocket lies” 
~—-he has denounced them again and again as objects of his 
unqualified abhorrence. To Mr. Brougham they are objects of 
indifference—he objects now and then to their superfluity,— 
but not one word of censure does he find for those who licensed, 
—who recompensed,—who necessitated and employed this sys- 
tem of mendacity for the purposes of professional gain. 

Condemned, like a dormouse, to sleep for half the year is 
the administration of English justice. Mr. Bentham has said 
of it, and in rhyme too, for the more permanent impression of 
the sentiment— 


** When sleeps injustice,—so may justice too : 
Delays the wicked make,—the injured rue.” — 


And what can be worse than that these delays should be made 
instrumental to the production of all the irrelevant falsehoods 
which grow out of the written-pleading system—a system as 
conducive to justice as a stratum of arsenic between two slices 
of bread and butter would be conducive to nourishment. But 
on this matter, and in conclusion, so appropriate are the argu- 
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ments introduced into the abridged petition for justice, that we 
shall give them at length :— 


«Art. 24. Addressed to the supporters of the existing system, 
follow a few plain questions :— 

« Tf, in relation to any point, it were, on any occasion, your wish 
to learn the truth of a case of any sort from a child of yours, or from 
a servant of yours— 

«1, Would you refuse to see him ? 

«2. Would you send him to, or keep him at, a distance from 

ou? 

**©3, Would you insist on his not answering otherwise than in 
writing ? 

‘<4, Would you, on the occasion of such his writing, insist on 
his coming out with a vast multitude of lies, some stale and notorious, 
others new and out of his own head ? 

*** 5, Would you so much as consent to his mixing up false infor- 
mation, in whatever quantity he chose, and ¢hat in an undistinguish- 
able manner, with whatsoever érue information it was that you had 
need of ? 

***6, Would you establish an interval of four or five months’ 
forced silence, between statement and statement, question and 
answer, or one answer and another ? 

«7, Would you take such a course if you were acting as chairman 
of a House of Commons’ committee, making inquiry into the state of 
things in relation to any subject for the information of the leg‘sla- 
ture ? 

«<8, Would you, if acting in the character of a justice of peace, 
whether singly, or as one of a number of justices of peace, sitting in 
special sessions, and making inquiry into the matter of a question of 
any sort, civil or penal, coming within your competence ? 

«25. Well, then, this, however, is all of it, the exact description 
of what has place, as often as the process of delivering writ/en plead- 
ings is carried on ; carried on as it is under the eye and by order of all 
the judges: and this, as well in the Equity courts as in the Common- 
law courts, Spiritual courts, and Admiralty courts, in a word, in every 
court in which the mode of procedure employed is that which, in 
contradistinction to the summary, is styled the regular. 

«**26. Now, then, on the part of those by whom this was the 
course in which judicial inquiry was ordained to be carried on ; can 
you, reader, whoever you are, can you, now that that course is thus 
laid open to you,—can you for a moment suppose that justice was ever 
the end in view? Can any man of common sense suppose it? Can 
it really be believed by any man, that despaich is promoted by an 
inexorable standing still for four or five months ?”’ 


The jury-trial Mr. Brougham holds to be almost perfect, 
“wanting only to be applied to those cases from which the 
ractice in Equity has excluded it” [p. 85]. Yet, twenty pages 
before, [p.65] we find Mr. Brougham declaring that in many 
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cases its application is impossible—notoriously and confessedly 
impossible. ‘* Cases,” he says, “ which are now brought at great 
cost into courts wholly unable to try them, and uniformly greeted 
with the observation, from both bench and bar, ‘Oh, an account 
and set-off—a hundred items—so many issues—-no judges or 
jury can try it;—after all, the expense of trying it has been 
incurred.” What a passage for an equity lawyer to fix on! 
Sir E. Sugden would have found no difficulty in his court, and 
would be ready with his Roland for Mr. Brougham’s Oliver— 
“One thing only does the equity system want, to make it per- 
fect; namely, that it should be applied to all the cases from 
which the practice of common law has excluded it :” for instance, 
assaults, trespasses on body, goods and land, Old Bailey cases, 
et cetera ceterorum. But Mr. Brougham has gone much 
farther. The whole machinery of the state is brought to bear 
upon his laudation. 


‘In my mind, he was guilty of no error; he was chargeable with 
no exaggeration ; he was betrayed by his fancy into no metaphor, 
who once said, that all we see above us, King, Lords, and Commons 
—the whole machinery of the state—all the apparatus of the system, 
and its varied workings, end in simply bringing twelve good men 
into a box.’ 

All the introductory flourish Sir E. Sugden would probably 
employ, and merely substitute, as an enatiend for the “ bring- 
ing twelve good men into a box,” the bringing one learned gen- 
tleman—after making him noble—upon a bench. But let us. 
hear what the arguments are of the learned panegyrist, in favour 
of the system—* It controls the judge—supplies knowledge— 
furnishes more competency to weigh evidence—can better 
estimate injury and provide compensation.” Now, does our jury- 
system control our judges, or prevent them from letting men 
loose, by quibbles, who have chopped off children’s heads? Are 
our jurors better instructed than our barristers and judges ?— 
better able to ascertain the value of testimony—to calculate 
amount of wrong, and the appropriate recompense? If our jury- 
system has its value; and its value cannot be doubted under an 
unreformed and vexatious administration, Mr. Brougham has 
not been happy in pointing out the grounds of admiration. “ This 
venerable institution has, I lament to say, been of late years 
attacked by some of the most distinguished legal reformers. 
Speaking from experience (continues our learned panegyrist), I 
must avow, that / consider the method of juries a most whole- 
some, wise, and almost perfect invention for the purpose of 
judicial mquiry.” Whom he meant by the “most distinguished 
legal reformers,” Mr, Brougham did not condescend to inform 
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the House of Commons ; though he adorned his speech with the 
names of many, assuredly not ‘‘of the most distinguished.” But 
the cage is opened, and the bird flies out. “It is fitting we 
speak with reverence of the unfounded doubts of so great a man 
and a a jurist as Mr. Bentham.” ‘“ We speak,” indeed ! 
in which of our speeches ?—In our speech—O no! but in a note 
at the bottom of our page. Within honourable House it was 
not “ fitting” that Mr. Bentham, “great” as he is, should be 
spoken of at all—and spoken of he was not. 

The learned reformist had learnt nothing from him; and 
why should he tell the world that he had? Then comes the 
finale—‘“ The system is above all praise—it looks well in theory 
—it works well in practice.” Behold thus our learned jay 
strutting in a plume, plucked from Canning’s wing—works well ! 
Yes! but for whom? For Scarlett and Brougham—even as 
matchless constitution worked well for Castlereagh and Can- 


ning. 

To say nothing, then, of the ignorance and incapacity often 
exhibited ; is the system which compels perjury, by requiring 
unanimity—and sanctions the torture of the severest bodily 
sufferings in order to obtain unanimity—and, after all, allows even 
that unanimity of twelve men to be made inoperative by one man 
—if money and malice can be found to send the cause to equity 
on the wing of an injunction,—is this system to be covered with 
praise to exaggeration, and nothing to be subtracted from its 
merits on account of these its monstrous defects ? 

But, as a matter of simple fact, Mr. Bentham has not indulged 
himself in “ unfounded doubts ;” but has drawn the clearest and 
most thoroughly-grounded distinctions,—adopting, rejecting, 
restricting, improving, and extending the jury principle accord- 
ing to the demands of justice. Out of the chaos of perplexity 
and confusion, his Quasi-jury comes forth a beautiful and 
efficient instrument, cleared of the blemishes, which defile the 
existing institutions. Mr. Bentham has proposed to give the 
principle an extension far beyond what the so lively imagination 
of Mr. Brougham has yet dreamt of. Yet, even with all its 
present imperfections, Mr. Bentham has beenits constant (though 
not indiscriminating and unbounded) advocate, in reference 
to a considerable compartment of the field of law. It is not so 
much, however, because a jury is wanted to give effect toa 
good system ; but because it is of infinite value to thwart a bad 
one, that Mr. Bentham has defended it. It is the virtual veto 
which the subject many possess to defeat the enactments, by 
which the ruling few oppress and injure them,—the king’s 
veto, applying to enactment—that of the people, to its execution ; 
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it is the anarchy he admires, which, through the jury-system, is 
infused into that mixture of absolutism and confusion which 
make up our “ glorious and matchless constitution.” In the 
contest which ts continually going on between aristocracy and 
liberalism, juries, by taking a peg out of the machinery, can at 
any time stop its motion. That which Orange juries do for 
oppression, any jury at any time, might do for liberation, The 
power, exercised to-day for evil, may to-morrow be exercised for 
good; and, in both instances, in the very teeth of the law. 

The subject of evidence Mr. Brougham has approached in an 
evil hour, and to begin with the Statute of Frauds, he doubts,— 
doubts as if the mantle of Lord Eldon were upon him. Had he 
kept in view the useful and obviously valuable distinction, sug- 
gested by Mr. Bentham in his ‘ Rationale of Evidence,’ between 
ambiparte and exparte evidence, he would have found light instead 
of darkness. But the learned reformist proposes the heaping 
of more writings upon more writings, forgetting that only as 
writings are read and remembered can they be of any use. His 
anxiety seems engrossed by the desire to have the writings made ; 
—that they should be read—that for this purpose they should 
be accessible—that information should be given of their exist- 
ence and accessibleness, forms no part of his solicitude. 

When in page 5, at the end of the “ deep deliberation and 
public care,” which on his learned brow had so long been sitting, 
taking a parting look into his own “ mind,” he perceived and 
read the miracles that had been wrought by “ simply bringing 
twelve good men into a box,”—when thus our seer prophesied, — 
he foresaw not that it was his destiny, a few hours after, to 
speak of a little operation of husbandry, which required to be 
added to this machinery ; namely, the sprinkling in, as he ma 
be seen proposing, a few grains more of fraud-seed, into the sik 
hot-bed of frauds, the so well-named Statute of Trauds is com- 
posed of, 

Now, against fraud through evidence, or by want of it, Mr. 
Bentham proposes the remedies that follow :—A code of laws 
—capable of being made known and understood, and themselves 
providing for being made known; a separation for the benefit of 
every individual whose lot is disposed of by the laws, of those 
parts with which he is concerned, from those in which he has 
no concern ; forall rights and wrongs a provision, as far as pos- 
sible, and as far as the benefit will allow the expense for the pro- 
duction of pre-appointed evidence of all persons, without excep- 
tion, to be examined at the earliest moment, and where necessary 
at all succeeding moments. These would be remedies against 
frauds of a preventive and of an efficient character, far more than 
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can be applied by shooting down loads of rubbish into a lay- 
stall, into which no man that is not paid, and richly paid, will 
ever have the heart to look for it. On the exclusion of evidence 
Mr. Bentham has established two great principles—That no 
evidence ought to be excluded on the plea that its exclusion 
will be a security against deception, and that exclusion can only 
be justified to prevent a greater evil of delay, vexation, or 
expense.* 

“ Ought,” i Mr. Brougham [85], “ the testimony of 
parties to be excluded?” Whereupon, at the end of a string of 
doubts and questions,—on the ground of one single occurrence— 
and that little less than miraculous, —forgetful of the rule syllogi- 
zari non est ex particulari,—he ventures to come out with a con- 
clusion in the negative. 

This conclusion is unfortunately situated in immediate con- 
tinuity with the display of the excellencies and “ almost perfec- 
tion” of the jury-system: the case being, that, on trial by jury, 
all evidence from this source is completely and inexorably ex- 
cluded: while, under the equity system (from which we shall 
presently see him so anxious to take by rep/evin at least, if not 
by withernam, so large a herd of suits), it is, to a great, though 
most irregular and inconsistent extent, admitted. Exclusion is 
not, indeed, of the essence of the jury-system; and, preserving 
the judicatory itself untouched, evidence from this source might 
be let into it, and correction thus administered to its procedure. 
But, by our learned reformist, no such saving distinction is 
brought to view. 

On the exclusion for opinions on the subject of religion, what 
our learned reformist could find time for was—to talk: what he 
could not find time for was —to think or read. [p. 94.] “‘ No 
reason,” says he, “ for excluding any individual, be he of what 
religion, sect, or persuasion he may, from giving testimony in 
cases of every kind.” Thus far good; but now comes the 
“want of thought.” Proviso, in three words: “ provided he 
believes in the existence of a God, and a state of future rewards 
and punishments ; and is not openly infamous by sentence of a 
court.” “ Provided he believes in the existence of a God.” On 
this subject, or on any other, what means does our learned re- 
formist know of—what means of knowing what it is that the 
man, whoever he is, believes? What the man says he believes, 
this indeed our learned counsel has it, on all occasions, in his 





* Mr. Brougham’s practical experience as a lawyer has enabled him to 
throw very valuable light on the “ tests of verity,” and to expose, in con~ 
sequence, some of the absurd rules by which the knowledge of the truth is 
shut out. 
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power to know: and knowing this, he knows (it appears) all 
that he wishes to know ; for this is what he declares his desire 
to know, and this is all that it is possible for him to know. 

Point 2. “ And a state of future rewards and punishments.” 
Our learned reformist-—did he never hear of any such bishop as 
Bishop Warburton? the illustrious Church of England bishop ? 
the, at one time, Lincoln’s Inn preacher? according to whom 
neither Moses, nor any man who took his religion from Moses, 
ever believed in any such state? But suppose this state believed 
in: will this belief come up to the purpose? Suppose this 
same belief applied in the manner in which, as above, to the 
knowledge of our learned instructor, they are so uniformly ap- 
plied by the revered personages, the judges, who stand so high 
in his admiration—suppose they offer rewards for those who well 
tell lies, punishments for those who will not—what is the 
security for veracity that will be afforded by this belief? what 
will justice be the better for it? 

“* Principles” our learned reformist undertakes to give us as 
well as practice. Let him then look at home; let him conceive, 
for argument sake, that he had seen his wife, and a child of his, 
murdered before his eyes, and let him say whether, upon this 
principle of his, according to which a single lie suffices for putting 
an utter extinction upon all capacity of speaking truth, if there 
was no better evidence against the murderer than that of any 
one, or any score of once-convicted perjurers, or of these same 
indiscriminate utterers of truth and falsehood, let him say 
whether the murderer would not stalk out of court in triumph. 

If this be not enough, let him address himself to his “ most 
worthy friend and learned instructor in that art” (the art of 
pleading) Sir N. C. Tindal; to whom he makes so handsome a 
bow upon paper: let him ask, whether in all his practice he ever 
drew a special plea that had not a lie in it—a lie perfectly well 
known by him to be such-—and whether he ever thus told a lie 
without being paid for it? 

Point the 3rd. “ And is not openly infamous by sentence of a 
court.” Could he but have turned to the Rationale of Evidence, 
he might have learnt that criminality, though it were in the 
shape even of murder, has nothing to do with credibility, any 
otherwise than as it affects veracity : and that as to veracity, the 
depriving society of the benefit of a man’s testimony, though 
the man had been convicted of perjury, is what could not ever 
have been done by any judge who did not content himself with 
some of the shallowest of all shallow reasoning : that perjury is 
nothing but mendacity preceded by an impious and foolish cere- 
mony, the pie-crust quality of which he might learn at any time 
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from any bishop or archbishop that ever took a degree at Ox- 
ford, or any merchant that ever paid a visit to the Custom 
House: and that, when the pie-crust is broken and swallowed, 
what remains is—that which every judge, who, since the inven- 
tion of common-law pleading, and equity-pleading, ever sat upon 
an English bench, has been in the daily habit (as above ob- 
served), of “ licensing, rewarding, necessitating and practising.” 
Our learned reformist—has he not heard of Junius, and of the 
consequence which, according to that illustrious unknown, 
results from “‘ the indiscriminate defence of right and wrong?” If 
yes, then let him tell us, by what it is, that the indiscriminate 
defence of right and wrong is carried on but by the indiscrimi- 
nate utterance of truth and falsehood? ‘This answered, then let 
him tell us whether there is not another class, upon whose tes- 
timony an exclusion might be put, and upon somewhat more 
solid ground than upon that of those “ who are openly infamous 
by sentence of a court.” 

The “ Limitation of Action” is the last subject which our 
learned reformist discusses. ‘“ Antiquation of demand” is 
the more appropriate term which Bentham employs. The 
question simply is, When, or after what period of time, shall 
a demand, if not before made, be deemed extinguished ?—and 
Bentham, applying a test growing immediately out of the 
“ Greatest Happiness Principle,” insists that the effect on hap- 
piness ought to be the measure of right and wrong, and intro- 
duces the “ disappointment-preventing principle,” as the guide 
to decision. That principle will be found developed in our 
XIIth Number, with reference to the real-property question ; and 
if the commissioners appointed to consider this portion of the law 
keep in view this important topic, they will find their progress 
greatly assisted. To facilitate transfers —to control aristocratical 
ascendancy—to provide against over-population, are the three 
great desiderata. Under the present state of things you have 
one species of redress for a short delay of demand, another for 
a longer, another for a longer still. And, to crown the whole, 
you have a black cloud, in the form of Holy Mother Church, 
overshadowing the land, and banishing from the whole field 
of real property all security: under her holy rule, and for her 
holy benefit, that which you have all your life long looked to 
as yours, may be taken from you, provided only she can put 
in her holy claim to having had possession any day since 
A. p. 786. 

So much for disorders ; now for remedies. Treading in the 
footsteps of our eloquent reformist, or quasi-reformist, we shall 
follow him through the whole field of his prolusions, and 
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pick up, without designedly omitting any one of them, his 
remedies. 

But, to judge of his remedies, call to mind, reader, once 
more call to mind, that you may confront them with it, the 
sum and substance of the grievance. Law delayed, sold, de- 
nied—delayed to all—sold, at extortionate price, to the favoured 
few—denied, utterly denied, to the vast many ; to all besides 
those few; all this in the very teeth of Magna Charta. Such 
is the grievance—now for remedies. 

I. Remedy the first. In addition to the twelve judges, two 
more : all fourteen proceeding, of course, in the same regular, 
and fee-gathering mode of procedure. 

II. Remedy the second. In addition to the eleven masters 
in chancery, eleven masters at law. 

III. Remedy the third. Arbitrators, in some, not said what, 
cases, added, or substituted, to judges. 

IV. Remedy the fourth. County courts revived with im- 
provements. 

V. Remedy the fifth and last. Suits taken by equity re- 
stored to common law. 

According to our conception, the result is briefly this. By 
every one of these remedies but the fourth, is the grievance 
aggravated. Of the fourth, the description is so vague, that 
nothing determinate can with propriety be said of it, except 
that it is widely inadequate ; and that unless, and until, it is 
particularised, no one can say, on sufficient grounds, whether 
the grievance would be lightened or increased by it; while b 
Bentham’s system of narrow local judicatories revived, with 
the correspondent changes made in the judiciary establishment, 
and the summary mode of procedure universally substituted to 
the existing regular mode, the removal of all grievance would be 
complete. Under all these several heads, 

a Se first, then, is—To the twelve judges, to add two 
others. ant of time for the work being the grievance, addi- 
tion thus made to the number of the workmen is here the 
remedy. Toa lord Eldon or a Mr. Peel, good ; proportionable 
the addition to patronage under their system of political thera- 
peutics, no recipe could be more palatable. In the eyes of 
a man who had neither patronage nor prospect of any, nor of 
the fruits of it, division would, in this case, be a more accept- 
able rule of arithmetic than addition. Our learned reformist’s 
additional two, make the most of them (and more than he would 
make of them), could add but two to the existing number 
three, of common-law judicatories. But the twelve judges 
would, if each of them were taken and set down alone upon a 
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bench—set down at common law as in equity—make no fewer 
than twelve judicatories ; they would not then, as now, ease 
one another of responsibility (meaning always to the tribunal of 
public opinion, for, to any other tribunal, responsibility on the 
part of a Westminster-hall judge there is none), ease one 
another of this burthen, sit in one another’s way, and by con- 
sultation,; or the pretence of it, add one stratum more to the 
strata, of which the mountain of factitious de/ay is composed. 

But, in the estimation of our learned reformist, or any other 
learned gentleman, on what is it that the number of judges 
needed in a judicatory depends? On what? Why on names 
to be sure ; on the names which you give to the judicatory, in 
which your judge sits. Call it an Equity Court, a single judge 
is as good as a host; call it a Common-law Court, four is 
the exact number it must have. Call it a Privy Council, hav- 
ing one judge for use, you may have any number of others for 
show, any one number being as good as any other. Call ita 
House of Lords, any number whatever from five to five hundred 
or so, provided always that among the few appealed to, there 
be the one who is appealed from; and that he be the only one 
who bestows, or is capable of bestowing, a thought upon the 
business. As to interest, the more you have of those who are 
interested in the suit (and you may have them in any number), 
the greater, of course, is the interest they will take in it. 

“Twelve common-law courts instead of three—plausible 
enough” (we think we hear him saying); but “ even supposing 
that a single judge could suffice for determining a common- 
law question, which is what, if it be of any importance, a 
single judge never does or can do, elsewhere than at nisi prius— 
still the twelve would not be courts enough to sit in the Great 
Hall, unless any two judges were added to them. For, amongst 
the whole number, says he [p. 20], there would always be 
some one favourite court; rendered so either by the idiosyn- 
crasy.of the judge, or by circumstances belonging to the 
practice—i. e. the mode of procedure. Of this, says he [p. 10], 
anno 1821, an experiment was made, and “ it failed entirely.” 
A second experiment followed, and, in consequence, another 
failure. Exhausted was the genius of lord Lyndhurst ; anorexy, 
apathy, and immobility, the final consequence.* By the side 
of his lordship, on a neighbouring floor, exhausted in like 
manner, lies now a much stronger genius—that of Henry 
Brougham. 

Does he then really want a remedy? A complete bar to all 





* For the details, see p. 10. 
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such failures—to all failures—he may have, if he really wants 
one, in a dictum of unsophisticated common sense. Wherever, 
and in so far as choice produces evil, chance good, or chance 
more good than evil—shut the door against choice, call in 
chance. Unless suits were marshalled, marshalled according to 
their subject matter, or otherwise, according to their nature— 
which is what has never been proposed, who of the whole body 
of suitors would have reason to complain, if, at the appropriate 
point of relative time, lot were to determine either or both of 
two things ? namely, that one of the courts, in which each suit 
should originate, or the order in which when a multitude are 
ready for trial, they should respectively be ¢ried. But a still 
more simple remedy has been proposed somewhere—that of a 
rota. When court the first has had so many causes allotted to 
it, say fen, let the next ten be allotted to court the second ; and 
so on. 

But such an effectual, such an economical reform as this 
neither suits the interest of judges nor supersaturated barristers, 
Look at the gradations as they follow one another in the order in 
which they are to be provided. Judges first—then silk-gowns- 
men and sergeants ;—thirdly, official men, of whom the judges 
are the patrons ;—fourthly, the mass of practising barristers ;—~ 
fifthly, solicitors and attornies ;—sixthly and lastly, if at all, the 
unhappy suitors—that is, if honest suitors—for the interest of 
dishonest suitors are involved in that of the preceding classes. 
For leading-counsel, competition increases as they rise in emi- 
ence ; with competition a higher rate of fees ; divide the suits into 
many courts, the competition will be lowered, the fees will fall. 
Were there twelve courts, four-and-twenty leading silk-gowns- 
-_ would be at once reduced, for the benefit of suitors, toa 
evel, 

Now for another scene. While on this ground, between 
learneds, honourables, right honourables, and nobles, sparring 
and scrambling are carrying on, justice is at a stand-still. Up 
rises his honour or his lordship, and, for non-appearance of pre- 
eminently learned gentlemen, they being engaged elsewhere, 
orders suits—suits by dozens or by scores—to be “ struck out 
of the papers,”—and what, to the suitors, is the consequence ? 
To the plaintiff's side, if itis in the right, either utter loss of 
cause, or, at best, vexation and expense in fresh fees, and 
delay, proportioned to the length of the line, composed of those 
suits which have thus been placed before it. 

Thus, to give a scratch, in ceremony to learned gentlemen, 
miserable suitors are thrust through and through. Thus, for 
injury done and suffered, the injured punished, the authors of 
the injury rewarded. 
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Thus where it is only on one side that there are parties in- 
jured, but in suits, in large and most disastrous proportion, no 
arty is there on either side in the wrong. Like sheep driven 
into a fold to be sheered, Englishmen in large companies, each 
member of the company alike blameless, are driven, not one of 
them by another, but with equal reluctance, all of them together, 
by the protecting hand of law, into an Equity court to be plun- 
dered. Thus, for example, in case of last wills and bankrupt- 
cies,—Calculate who can, the number of families, which, within 
these few years,—without blame so much as imputed to any 
one member of them,— may thus have been consigned to ruin : 
thus dealt with without thought—all by a dash of the pen—the 
outstriking dash—as in a school-boy’s game round o’s are 
slaughtered. : 

Nor does the mischief end here. Under the existing system, 
from the stock composed of these advocates of the first 
eminence, must the judges be draughted ; and, in the case of 
each of them, to buy him off from the trade of an indiscrimi- 
nate dealer in right and in wrong, to the service of justice in the 
situation of judge,—proportioned, at the expense of the whole 
community, must be the quantity of official, to that of antece- 
dent professional, emolument. 

The second remedy proposed by Mr. Brougham is no better 
than the first. It is, to double the number of Mastéers, or sub- 
ordinate judges so styled. The end proposed, we have seen is, 
to shorten and economise proceedings, and the means such as 
if, with the intention of shortening a piece of wire, instead of 
cutting part off with a pair of scissors, the learned gentleman 
were to dispatch it to the wire-drawer. ‘“ Let the court of 
King’s Bench have an equal number of Masters” [p. 59] to do 
business of course, as do the Masters of Equity, and to be paid 
in the same manner,—for the learned reformist suggests no 
change, His principle-—it cannot too often be referred to—is to 
shorten suits by disposing of them in the shortest time, and at 
the /east expense [p. 60]. His practical result, looking at the 
office of those whom he proposes as models—“ ¢o engthen” suits 
by disposing of them in the dongest time and at the greatest 
expense. ‘The plan is but a ramification of the fee-gathering 
system, and by self-payment too: for every act performed, for 
every document signed—a fee. The occasions on which the 
fee is to be exacted to be decided by the judge who appoints to 
the office, and the value of whose patronage rises with its 
emoluments. The same system of fraud, mendacity, and obtain- 
ing money under false pretences is recognised to an alarming 
extent, And why is the court of King’s Bencl¥ to monopolise 
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the projected benefit—the court which, according to the elo- 
quent reformist’s own showing, is already in a state of plethora, 
ready to burst with business and fees, while the two other courts 
[p. 9] are pining in gloomy afrophy—the common-law side of 
the Exchequer lesion resemblance to nothing but the living 
skeleton lately exhibited—with from half a dozen to a dozen 
causes, while ‘“ King’s Bench is swallowing up no fewer than 
eight hundred and fifty.” Whence the “ predilection so little 
accordant with the public good?” ‘The Exchequer court has 
the benefit of one of this sort of subordinate judges, called a 
Remembrancer, and when the Equity-halves, of the minds of 
the learned barons are doing their part of the business, the 
Remembrancer is doing the business which, in the Chancery 
Equity courts, falls to the lot of the eleven Masters. The com- 
mon-law-halves of these pre-eminently learned minds are less 
encumbered than their Equity-halves, for while in the three 
Chancery Equity courts, they te forty millions of other men’s 


money to play with, and to diminish in its passage through 
them for the benefit of learned and honourable lords and gentle- 
men ;—the Equity-halves of the Exchequer court judges have 
little less than two millions. And is it a portion of this exqui- 


site machinery that Mr. Brougham proposes to transfer ? 

We approach his third remedy—vain and inefficient too : 
“ Arbitrators publicly appointed” [twice repeated, pp. 59, 168]. 
We suppose publicly, means by the Crown. And in what con- 
sists the difference between an arbitrator and a judge? If in 
any thing, in this: that the judge can give effect to his judg- 
ments—decrees, orders, rules, or other manifestations of his 
authority—which the arbitrator cannot do. He is not able to 
accomplish that for which alone it is proposed he shall be 
appointed. The suggestion is mischievous. It would create 
another court with all its concomitants of delay, vexation, and 
expense, and little else would it do. We shall be told of prece- 
dents. In France there is the Cour de Conciliation ; in Denmark 
also; in Holland, “in certain mercantile causes”; and conci- 
liation is so mellifluous a word! In France there is nothing but 
the word, there is no separate judicatory. In Denmark there 
is, and a detailed exposition of it will be found in Mr. 
Bentham’s petition for justice. In Denmark it is a useful 
make-shift—in England altogether inapplicable. 

But supposing these arbitrators appointed, what is the use 
our learned reformist proposes to make of them, “ parties them- 
selves,” says he [p. 64], “ might go before them in the first in- 
stance, state the grounds of contention, and hear the calm opi- 
nion of able and judicious men upon their own statements,”— 
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well, and what then? why, “ their anger would often (he says) 
be cooled, and their confidence abated, so as to do each other 
justice without expense or delay.” 

And three pages before [p. 61] “ The interest of a court of 
Justice being (so he has the goodness to assure us), to make 
both parties come out with the whole of their case as soon as 
possible, the law should never lend itself to its concealment.” 
“The court”? of what court is this the interest? of an unfeed 
court, yes: but directly opposite has been the interest of every 
one of those courts of which he speaks, that interest which we 
have seen him taking so much pains to preserve, not to say to 
advance. 

But if, indeed, there is so much use in the parties going, in 
their own persons, before a set of unempowered judges styled ar- 
bitrators, why should there be less use in their doing the same 
thing before a sufficiently empowered judge, called by his own 
proper name a judge. If there be but so much as one single 
case, in which it is of use to justice, that the parties themselves 
should go before a judge, is there any one other case what- 
ever, in which this same communication of light would not be 
of use, of use if thus made in an immediate way, without having 
to pass through a turbid medium, by which some rays of that 
same light would be so sure to be absorbed, and others to be 
refracted and distorted? a medium composed of the minds of 
lawyers, of different sorts and sizes, in strata, one behind the 
other, all habitually steeped and drenched in unpunishable and 
custom-sanctioned mendacity. But no: no such truth-ensuring, 
a prompt, and unexpensive course was pro- 
posable. hy? because the fee-harvest would thus be dried- 
up, and written pleadings, the choicest instruments of this hus- 
bandry, annihilated. 

* bie and judiciousmen,” says Mr. Brougham, are to be these 
—— substitutes to judges? Be it so. But what does he 
get by this. The judges themselves—are they not still more so ? 
these same judges, whom, one and all, on every occasion, from 
the beginning to the end of this same speech he keeps plaster- 
ing over with the so invariably accustomed praises. Is not the 
fiction here realized, of the heedless cow, who, afier giving her 
sweet milk, kicked down the pail. 

All this while, how much of the case is he observing? how 
much beyond one corner of it?, that in which the parties on 
both sides are in bond fide, every one believing himself to be in 
the right, but led to mistake the wrong for the right, by the 
violence of his passions. On the occasion of this narrowness 
he shares, or at least appears to share—in the blindness of the 
VOL, XLL—W. R. 2k 
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uninstructed vulgar of all ranks—or the blindness into which 
they are led by the fallacy involved in the word /itigation. 
Against the charge of sel/ing and denying justice—this to the 
whole garrison of Harpy Castle, (the strong hold, consecrated, 
and dedicated to the Demon of Chicane, by the pious hand of 
Blackstone) :—this —even this—is the grand tower of defence. 
Litigation, is it not a bad thing ?—a very bad thing? Well then, 
we sell justice, it is true: we deny justice, it is true: but what 
is the consequence? In proportion as we do so we diminish 
litigation : the higher the price we put upon it, the greater the 
number of those to whom we deny it: and the more effectual 
the check to an evil so unquestionable. This sung and said, 
closes the song of triumph with Blackstone’s tolderol chorus. 
And “every thing is as it should be.” Sing Tantara-rara good 
all —good all—sing Tantara-rara good all! Such being the fal- 
lacy, now then how stands the plain truth? [un the first place, in 
the capacity of plaintiff, on condition of paying the price to the 
judges and their partners in iniquity, every man is invited, 
and every one who accepts the invitation, enabled, to persecute 
to ruin, all who, to a certain degree, are less opulent than him- 
self : so on the other hand in the situation of defendant is every 
man invited and enabled to defraud of his due every other such 
man to whom he owes money or any thing else that is worth 
having and capable of being received. 

We come to the fourth remedy, County-courts ; and we find 
Mr. Brougham tinkering up the old and evil, and Mr. Bentham 
moulding what is new and good. Both agree, however, to 
reprobate partial legislation—but it will appear that the pro- 
ject of Mr. Brougham will not bear the application of his own 
test. 

Mr. Bentham, who, with his usual analytical acumen divides 
the field of judicial services, into two portions, the /ocal and 
logical, proposes the establishment of pe ers or districts, to 
form, as nearly as possible, a square, equi-distant and of similar 
size; the seat of justice, as nearly as may be in the centreof each : 
the court to sit six hours a day, and from its adjacency to allow 
to the suitor the facility of reaching it, dispatching his busi- 
ness there, and returning home to sleep. A radius of twelve 
miles would be enough for all this ; and one hundred and twenty- 
five courts or thereabouts, would suflice for England and Wales. 
But as the population of cities and towns is entitled to con- 
sideration, seventy-five other courts would amply provide 
for these. To these courts, Mr. Bentham would commit 
all suits whatever (military and ecclesiastical excepted). To 
the details of this project we regret not to be able to give the 
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space they demand. They will be found in a work now passing 
through the press, to which we must refer our readers. Mr. 
Brougham says, [p. 63] “the county courts ought to be dili- 
gently reformed—their process extended to matters of a larger 
amount, and of greater variety ; their officers rendered more able 
and effective.” —The remedy is well intended, and intended doubt- 
less to forward the ends of those who originated the ‘“‘ County- 
Courts bill” a few years ago; but it is wholly inadequate. 
Its benefit small, its expense enormous; and by its expense 
alone likely to have thwarted any more extensive reform ; for 
it proposes to allow the continuance of all the existing judicial 
machinery, to the charges of which, enormous as they are, it 
would have added its own. Both logically and locally considered 
the county-court plan is in every respect inferior to the depart- 
mental judicatories constituted by the Napoleon Code. 

These observations have been extorted from us, because it is 
fitting that he who undertakes to be the school-master of legis- 
lators, should have his credentials thoroughly examined. Mr. 
Brougham wants the true inspiration in his advocacy of Law- 
reform. He ought not to have tampered with selfish interests, or 
prejudices growing out of selfish interests ; still less did it become 
him to urge forward projects, respecting which any doubt could 
exist in any honest bosom, as to whether they diminished or 
aggravated the evil complained of. He has left to others to labour 
with greater acceptableness in the vineyard of improvement, 
and to seize the prize of high renown, which all circumstances 
combined to offer to himself. But he had not learnt that no 
man can serve two masters—God and Mammon are not farther 
asunder than the interests of the serving many from those of the 
ruling few. Yet what is to be done—what ought to be done 
will not want an eloquent, an efficient, “a learned” advocate, 
and the world will look with intense curiosity on the part which 
Henry Brougham will play, when Radical Law- Reform presents 
itself to his acceptance, and asks for his advocacy. Had we 
not known the value of his opinion, as an authority, had we not, 
with grief and apprehension, anticipated that his authority 
would be exercised, would be referred to, would be relied on, 
in opposition to all really efficient reform, we should not have 
sought to lower it to its true and diminished value. School- 
master of legislators he might have been, schoolmaster of the 
people he is—and while labouring for them, as he has laboured, 
it is delightful to bring to him the meed of respect and admira- 
tion. Ifto Bentham belong the title of fundator incipiens, of a 
better system of legislation for mankind, Brougham at least 
deserves the honour of directing so much of public attention to 
2x2 
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the topic by his exertions in the House of Commons, and for all 
the good which, out of such a Nazareth, may chance to come. 
From the commissions appointed, and which grew out of Mr. 
Brougham’s address, we expect but little, the very fact of their 
separation must be fatal to their extensive usefulness ; but we 
know the Real-Property Commission have had the good sense and 
courage toask, and the magnanimity toengage, togive insertion in 
their report to all the communications which our illustrious Jurist 
may be able and willing to convey to them. This is among the 
signs of the times, and encouraging they are. 

Though it will have been sufficiently clear that in the great 
suit now pending, of Reform versus Corruption, we should be 
unwilling to recognize Mr. Brougham, as a competent judge, 
we cannot but set the highest value on his testimony as an 
intelligent and scientific witness. 

To resume—the substantive branch of the law—rHe Law— 
whether as written in books, or expounded by judges, is one 
vast chaos—the adjective branch, that is the administrative, a 
huge mass of corruption. This result is boldly stated by the 
venerable jurist, and acknowledged in whispers, while it is sup- 
ported by the facts of our learned reformist. Instead of a body, 
or code of laws for our protection, we have a sort of phantas- 
magoria called Common Law, by which all certainty, all confi- 
dence is excluded. An instructive exemplification of this 
appalling truth, in the case of last wills, occupies many pages 
[95—98] of Mr. Brougham’s oration.* 

As to the administrative part of the system, Mr. Bentham 
has, in a few words, declared the main end to be rectitude of 
decision, and the collateral ends avoidance of all needless delay, 
suffering, and expense. Nearly a third of Mr. Brougham’s 
speech is evidence of the inaptitude of the existing state of 
things for securing any of these ends. 

The Morning Chronicle, among its many contributions to the 
cause of reform, has rendered few services more valuable than 
the frequent exposure of the misconduct of that class of 
judicial functionaries, which it so happily denominated the 
“‘ Squirearchy.” It were indeed to be wished that the excellent 
articles on the unpaid magistracy were collected into a volume, 





_ 1. Construction of wills assumed by Courts, p. 95. 2. Rules of construe- 
tion formed by them, p. 95. 3. Debts released without intending it, 
p. 97. 4. Wills revoked without intending it, p. 97. Wills soaked by 
Un- 


things done to enforce them, p. 98. Wills revoked by power, p. 98. 
derstand by power, the giving execution and effect to what would, 
by this same revocation, be rendered impossible. No bad finish this. Led 
blind-fold by absurdity, the force of nonsense could no further go. 
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and they would serve as useful accompaniments to that picture 
of ignorance, folly, and wickedness, which Mr. Brougham has 
so happily drawn. No portion, however small, of judicial 
power can be safely intrusted to such inappropriate and 
worthy hands. In honourable House, indeed, a huge tub of 
laudatory-varnish is kept, of which a large portion is liberally 
spread over the “ Squirearchy,” as occasion may require. 
Vague and cloudy generalities, pompous professions of purity, 
bold and authoritative negations, are brought forth as answers 
to the specific facts, which sometimes break out to disturb the 
complacency of honourable gentlemen. 

Mr. Brougham has done other service, though he may be 
unconscious of it, to the cause of law-reform. The abuses 
which he -has vainly sought to defend who shall hope to pre- 
serve? Si Pergama dextra defensi possent, etiam hac defensa 
JSuissent : and, again, per contra, has he drawn forth the argu- 
ments in favour of the abuses he attacks, and enabled us to 
weigh and to sift them. 

In estimating Mr. Brougham’s merits and defects, let not 
his position be forgotten. His position—his profession will 
serve as the comprehensive apology for his errors and defici- 
encies. De vinculis sermocinari is the condition in which Cicero 
tells us he was compelled to sermonize. De vinculis Anglicé 
in a strait-waistcoat, and strait indeed was the waistcoat our 
modern Cicero was on this occasion condemned to wear. There 
were those not far distant from the English Cicero as likely to 
affect his spirit as the thoughts of Cesar affected that of the 
Roman, while pleading for Ligarius. Mr. Brougham has lost 
a great occasion of glory—other advocates, eloquent as himself, 
and placed by his failure in a noble contrast, are coming for- 
ward. For the Rolls, such as those whose shop is in Chancery- 
lane, there are proud stomachs that feel no craving. There are 
those who, no longer indiscriminate defenders of right and 
wrong, will stand up only for the claims of justice—superior 
to a barrister’s hopes, as they are superior to a barrister’s fears. 
To lead, is no longer Mr. Brougham’s destiny ; but if he will 
follow—if making atonement for past precipitation—or, as we 
must speak out, for past flexibility—if he will take the part of 
second in that cause of causes in which he might have been a 
leader, abundant honours will yet attend him, and human 
nature will gain a splendid victory. ' 
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Arr. X.— The Loves of the Poets. By the Author of the ‘‘ Diary of an 
Ennuyée.” 2 Vols. 12mo. Colburn. 1529. 


rAXHE Loves of the Poets! that we may understand why the 

conjunction of ideas represented by these words, presents the 
most resplendent image of beauty, grace, and — that the 
human mind can well conceive, let us analyze them, and learn 
what Love, and what a Poet is. 

There is much in the world afforded by nature and contrived 
by man, to yield satisfaction and enjoyment to our senses and 
our physical wants. In this northern clime the rich engross 
much of these. Carriages, horses, palaces with all their append- 
ages, costly dress, and luxurious tables. The poor, (é. e. the 
unopulent, not the absolutely poor, those shut out from nature’s 
table, the starving and miserable), have a counterbalance in a 
keener sense of the delights of leisure—they bring appetite 
instead of fastidious taste to season their plain viands ; repose 
after labour, instead of downy beds, and silken hangings. With 
the omission of the necessitous and sick, our physical nature is 
replete with agreeable sensations ; and yet how many ministered 
to, even io superfluity, are unhapppy. 

The mind requires more contribution than even our corporeal 
frame ; ennui is the offspring of plenty and comfort; and while 
we contrive to shut out the evil elements, listlessness and weari- 
ness pervade the soul and pall every enjoyment. If the poor 
suffer less from this annoyance, it is not because they receive 
more pleasure; but because care, anxiety, or labour, occupy 
them; the rich also invent employments; books, operas, con- 
certs, hunting, shooting, balls, picture-dealing, building, plant- 
ing, travelling, fanciful changes of dress, and gambling. Yet 
these suffice not, nor professions, trades, nor ambition, to afford 
pleasure, though they waste the time; even the pursuits of 
wisdom, and the discoveries of science, engrossing as they are, 
and often delightful, are inefficient to take the sting from life, 
changing its burthen to gladness: this miracle is left for the 
affections ; and the best form of affection, from the excess of its 
sympathy, is Love. 

Who can feel satiety or sorrow when he loves ?—* Love,” 
Plato says, “ showers benignity upon the world; before his 
presence, all harsh passions flee and perish. He is the author 
of all soft affections, the destroyer of all ungentle thoughts, 
possessed by the fortunate, and desired by the unhappy, there- 
fore unhappy, because they possess him not; he is the father of 
grace and delicacy, and gentleness and delight and persuasion, 
and desire; the cherisher of all that is good, the abolisher of all 
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that is evil, our most excellent pilot, defence, saviour and 
guardian, in labour and in fear, in desire and in reason; the 
ornament and governor of all things human and divine ; the best, 
the loveliest.”* 

“ Love,” Shelley writes, “is that powerful attraction towards 
all we conceive, or fear, or hope beyond ourselves, when we find 
within our own thoughts the chasm of an inefficient void, and 
seek to awaken in all things that are, a community with what 
we experience within ourselves. The meeting with an under- 
standing capable of clearly estimating our own, an imagination 
which should enter into, and seize upon the subtle and delicate 
peculiarities we have delighted to cherish and unfold in secret, 
with a frame whose nerves, like the chords of two exquisite 
lyres strung to the accompaniment of one delightful voice, 
vibrate with the vibrations of our own; this is the unattainable 
point to which Love tends ; and to attain which, it urges forth the 
powers of man to arrest the faintest shadow of that, without the 
possession of which there is no rest or respite to the heart over 
which it rules.’”’*+ 

If so imperious, intense and pervading, be the spirit of Love, 
most powerful in the best and most delicate natures, how earn- 
estly must women, whose being is formed for tenderness and 
sympathy, desire to know among whom in the harder, harsher 
sex this feeling exists in its greatest purity and force. And is 
not a poet an incarnation of the very essence of Love ? 

What isa Poet? Is he not that which wakens melody in the 
silent chords of the human heart? A light which arrays in 
splendor things and thoughts which else were dim in the shadow 
of their own insignificance. His soul is like one of the pools in the 
[lex woods of the Maremma, it reflects the surrounding universe, 
but it beautifies, groupes, and mellows their tints, making a 
little world within itself, the copy of the outer one; but more 
entire, more faultless. But above all, a poet’s soul is Love; the 
desire of sympathy is the breath that inspires his lay, while he 
lavishes on the sentiment and its object, his whole treasure- 
house of resplendent imagery, burning emotion, and ardent 
enthusiasm. He is the mirror of nature, reflecting her back ten 
thousand times more lovely ; what then must not his power be, 
when he adds beauty to the most perfect thing in nature—even 
Love. 

Lady Morgan who writes many things, not because they are 
true, but because they come into her head, has devoted some 





* Plato’s Symposium. 
+ Essay on Love by Shelley, published in the Keepsake for 1829, 
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pages of the “ Book of the Boudoir” to the villifying a poet’s love. 
Another scrap in the same volume may serve as a comment. 
The few lines she has written on “Sentiment” sufficiently show 
why she depreciates the breathing sentiment of love, which is a 
poet’s treasure and his gift. 

Let us instead of refuting an opinion which this lady may 
already have discarded as false, turn to the pages of the book before 
us, which propose to give us the history of the Loves of the 
Poets, of modern poets that is, for with many declarations of 
ignorance, yet with no little presumption, the fair authoress 
sweeps out of her list the loves of the classic authors ; she shall 
have her way, however, and with her we will confine ourselves to 
the poets of modern Europe. 

This work is the production of the authoress of the “ Diary 
of an Ennuyée,” a book we have heard described as the offspring 
of asingular union of a light head anda heavy heart—whose defect 
is to have made reality and fiction, who are brother and sister, and 
who may not therefore too closely unite, marry, and produce an 
offspring which is neither true nor false. Yet notwithstanding 
this defect, which disturbs and confuses the reader throughout, 
it is an interesting, clever, and graceful work. 

The book dwells somewhat on the Troubadours, and then 
commences with the early Italian poets. So much has been 
said concerning Petrarch and Laura, that we find the account 
here given concise. She seems to have neglected his letters, 
which are abundant in testimonies of the truth, ardour, and 
reality of his attachment, and to have confined herself to his 
poems only, and to repeat what is already known, without 
research, to every one. Dante and Beatrice are a pair more 
veiled in obscurity. Dante, like our own gentle affectionate 
Milton, has been stigmatized with the accusation of moroseness. 
Few know, that while bad institutions and bad men awoke stern 
resistance and severe animosity in the fervent souls of both, their 
hearts were the abode of Love, the realm over which sweet 
womanhood reigned and ruled. Dante’s “ Vita Nuova” isa 
beautiful and fanciful history of his love; and who that reads 
the vivid description of his trembling before the beauteous 
girl he almost worshipped, would figure the harsh proud Dante, 
so often pourtrayed to us? The loves of Ariosto, but little 
known, are on that account interesting ; while the melancholy, 
impassioned, 2 sentiment of Tasso, borrowing its 
grace from suffering, fascinates the imagination. In these 
pages this sad romance is unravelled much to our satisfaction. 
An extract on this subject will serve as a specimen of the work, 
and excite the curiosity of the reader to peruse the whole of 
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these little volumes, replete as they are with the beautiful and 
unknown. 

‘ Leonora then was not unworthy of her illustrious conquest, either 
in person, heart, or mind. ‘To be summoned daily into the presence 
of a princess thus beautiful and amiable, to read aloud his verses 
to her, to hear his own praises from her lips, to bask in her 
approving smiles, to associate with her in retirement, to behold 
her in all the graceful simplicity of her familiar life, was a dangerous 
situation for Tasso, and surely not less so for Leonora herself. That 
she was aware of his admiration, and perfectly understood his senti- 
ments, and that a mysterious intelligence existed between them, con- 
sistent with the utmost reverence on his part, and the most perfect 
delicacy and dignity on hers, is apparent from the meaning and 
tendency of innumerable passages scattered through his minor poems, 
too significant in their application to be mistaken. Though that 
application be not avowed, and even disguised, the very disguise, 
when once detected, points to the object. Leonora knew, as well as 
her lover, that a princess ‘‘ was no love-mate for a bard.” She knew 
far better than her lover—until he too had been taught by wretched 
experience—the haughty and implacable temper of ber brother 
Alphonso, who was never known to brook an injury or forgive an 
offender. She must have remembered too well the twelve years 
imprisonment and the narrow escape from death, of her unfortunate 
mother, for a less cause. She was of a timid reserved nature, increased by 
the extreme delicacy of her constitution. Her hand had been frequently 
sought by princes and nobles, whom she had uniformly rejected, at 
the risk of displeasing her brother ; and the eyes of a jealous court 
were upon her. Tasso, on the other hand, was imprudent, hot-headed, 
fearless, and ardently attached. For both their sakes it was necessary 
for Leonora to be guarded and reserved, unless she would have made 
herself the fable of all Italy.’—Vol. i. p. 296. 


The reader must be referred to the volume itself for the proofs 
brought of these premises. 
Perhaps the most interesting portion of these volumes, is 
that dedicated to the commemoration of conjugal poetry—the 
oets being for the most part women. The soft sweetness of 
Clotilde de Surville, the impassioned grace of Vittoria Colonna, 
bear the palm Complaint here is superseded by tender regret; 
solicitation by acknowledged sympathy ; jealousy and suspense 
by gratitude and joy. The authoress is not pleased that while 
women mourn till death the loss of their companion, men 
usually change the elegiac strain composed for their first love, 
for epithalamiums on a marriage with a second. It is probably 
one among the many superstitions which rather injure than 
exalt the characters of women, which makes us, in spite of 
ourselves, set so high a price on their constancy even to the 
dead. Human beings in every stage of life need companions ; 
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women protectors ; and except that, for the highminded and 
delicate, there are few worthy companions and protectors, and 
that if once a woman find one man on whom she may bestow 
without sorrow her tenderness, it is very unlikely that, losing 
him, she find a second, we know no cause in reason and 
morality, and hardly in good taste, which should condemn the 
lovely, bereaved, and ardent heart to perpetual widowhood. 

A woman’s love is tenderness, and may wed itself to the lost 
and dead. A man’s is passion, and must expend itself on the 
living. A woman’s domesticity is of her own “ye and her 
home may be replete with elegance though she be alone. An 
unmarried man has no home. A solitary woman is the world’s 
victim, and there is heroism in her consecration. A man whose 
fate is not allied to a female, from whatever cause, is divested 
of every poetical attribute—there is something rugged, harsh, 
and unnatural in the very idea. After all, the worthiness of the 
beloved object must always stand as an excuse for inconstancy ; 
or, with a poet, the fervency and truth of his passion: since, 
through the force of his imagination, he may dress in jewels 
richer than those that adorned the doll at Loretto, a black- 
visaged Madonna ; nor be aware that the beauty of the object 
resides in his eyes instead of in her mind or form. 

The latter part of these volumes forms a very amusing and 
sentimental scandalous chronicle. We pity Pope, who, in 
default of better, lavished his verses and his poetical attentions 
on so uninteresting a personage as Martha Blount. Our authoress 
says, “me thinks, had I been a poet, or Pope, I would rather 
have been led about in triumph by the spirited, accomplished 
lady Mary, than chained to the footstool of two paltry girls.” 
[vol. ii. p. 284.] Yet as no satisfactory account is given for 
the cause of the quarrel between Pope and that lady, we may 
believe, judging from the hardness and peremptoriness of her 
character, her love of ridicule, and her talent for sarcasm, that 
she first awoke the sting of the “ Wasp of Twickenham ;” and 
he, with all the bitterness of one whose person was but too 
open to vulgar derision, could not bear to have his genuine 
tenderness scoffed at ; while the spiteful, jealous, bitter disposi- 
tion, usually characteristic of deformed persons, gave poison 
to the wound she had provoked. 

If we smile somewhat at the loves of the “ Wasp ” and the 
Sappho of the satires, whom Horace Walpole so amusingly de- 
scribes [vol. ii. p. 307], what shall we say to the French phi- 
losophers by nature—poets by courtesy—Messrs. Du Chatel¢t 
and Voltaire. Had either of them had one spark of real poetry 
in their composition, it had led to different results than those 
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ridiculous, disgusting, violent and laughable scenes commemo- 
rated in these volumes [vol. ii. p. 222]. The same observations 
may apply to Swift. Lovers in verse are not, therefore, poets. 
Swift’s victims were beautiful accomplished women. He was 
clever, and could forge even rhythm and rhyme in his head, but 
the spirit of poetry disdained to take up its abode in his coarse- 
grained, ill-fashioned, hard-natured soul. Of these modern 
moderns the greatest portion of interest has been thrown over 
the rustic loves of Burns,—thus redeeming a poet’s name,— 
shewing that the high born and bred, and clever lady Mary 
Montague, Voltaire and his femme terrible, and Swift, were 
lovers, but not poets, and therefore ‘neither gentle, imaginative, 
nor interesting ; while the lowly-born Burns, being instinct 
with Apollo’s fire, sheds a glory over the humble objects of his 
attachment, which a princess might envy [vol. ii. p. 195]. 
Monti and his wife are also an interesting pair [vol. ii. p. 209], 
and we are charmed by the sweetness displayed in the loves of 
Klopstock and Meta |vol. ii. p. 154], though there is a Ger- 
manism about it, which, giving effeminacy to the man, dims 
the picture by a mist of what appears to us almost like affecta- 
tion. 

The authoress sums up her work by a glance at the poets of 
the day, and their loves—a chapter as well left out, for she, 
fearing to tread on forbidden ground, tells us, in fact, nothing. 
Unable to throw the ideality of distance over the near and 
distinct—and afraid, justly so—for the practice of shewing up 
our friends is the vice and shame of our literature,—of dragging 
into undesired publicity the modest and retiring,—she does not 
even bestow the interest of reality upon her undefined sketches. 
Besides, there are certain names she dreads to mention. May 
we not say, in the somewhat hacknied phrase of Tacitus: Sed 
perfulgebant, eo ipso quod nomines eorum non visebantur ? 





Arr. X1.—Essays on the Pursuit of Truth, on the Progress of Know- 
ledge, and on the Fundamental Principle of all Evidence and 
Expectation. By the Author of ‘ Essays on the Formation and 
Publication of Opinions.” London. R. Hunter. 1829, 8vo, 
pp. 302. 


F a man could be offered the paternity of any comparatively 
modern books that he chose, he vail not hazard much by 
deciding, that next after the ‘Wealth of Nations’ he would 
request to be honoured with a relationship to the ‘Essays on 
the Formation and Publication of Opinions.”* It would have 





* London, R, Hunter, 1826, 8vo. pp. 320, 
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been a glorious thing to have been the father of the mathe- 
matics of grown gentlemen ;—to have saved nations from fraud, 
by inventing the science of detecting the pillage of the few upon 
the many, the ‘ practical men’ protesting the while against its 
inferences, as defaulting purse-bearers protest — arithmetic. 
It would have been a splendid triumph, to have set up the 
‘lever which will move the world ;’ and kave originated the 
process of discovery, which heads of Houses are called on to 
prohibit, lest knowledge should become insupportable, and 
Oxford ‘man have too much light.’ But next to this, it 
would have been a pleasant and an honourable memory, to 
have written a book so fotus teres atque rotundus, so finished 
in its parts and so perfect in their union, as the ‘ Essays on the 
Formation of Opinions.’ Like one of the great statues of 
. antiquity, it might have been broken into fragments, and each 
separated limb would have pointed to the existence of some 
interesting whole, of which the value might be surmised from the 
beauty of the specimen. 

Another book from the same author, must have a powerful 
claim to the attention of those who have been delighted with 
the first. It is in fact but the prolongation of the other ; 
or relates to subjects so closely joined, that it may be a question 
whether the two make two existences or one. The first Essay 
is the pursuit of truth, and on the duty of inquiry.’ There 
is a fund of novelty in that word duty. It is not every body 
that has found it out, but still the truth is, that what 
men have hitherto been taught, is that it is their duty to accept 
of certain propositions without inquiry ; or which comes to the 
same thing, that their inquiries shall be directed in such a course 
as shall lead to one result. All the instructions given from the 
bench to the great jury of mankind, have purported that ‘ You 
shall well and truly try, and a verdict for defendant give ? —a man 
was not supposed honest, who contemplated the possibility of 
the decision being on the other side. Rules were laid down, 
concerning the frame of mind in which evidence was to be 
received and gone into,—and touching the cases in which it was 
meet or not meet that the evidence should be looked into at all, 
—the whole eg, direct bearing on the object stated, of caus- 
ing the verdict to be for said defendant and for nobody else. 

In opposition to all this, stands up the counsel on the other 
side; and pleads for the sake of the impression he may make 
on individual opinions, however far he may be from altering the 
forms of the court or the dicta of the judge. And first, of the 
importance of finding out what is truth, even though it should 
go against the loved defendant.— 
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‘It is hoped that an honest and fearless endeavour to trace what our 
duty is in relation to inquiry, will not in the present day be ill received. 
There is a growing disposition in the world, amongst the intelligent part 
of it at least, to prize truth and veracity, to look with disdain on all arti- 
fice, disingenuity, and disguise, to regard the business of life no longer 
as an affair which demands unremitted intrigue and perpetual deceit, 
to consider the great interests of humanity as not requiring to be sup- 
ported by ignorance and superstition, to believe that suppression and 
concealment can be of no service, except to the few at the expense of 
the many, and that every important question should be freely and 
boldly examined.’—p. 6. 

‘ That it intimately concerns mankind, that not only the properties 
of external nature, but the consequences of human actions, the effects 
of different agencies on our sensibility, the results of the various 
combinations of society on individual happiness, the relations of man 
to other beings, should be precisely ascertained and accurately under- 
stood, is a proposition so undeniable, when clearly expressed, as barely 
to escape the character of a truism. The overwhelming importance 
of this knowledge, is attested by the sad tale of error and sufferine, 
which every page of history presents to our observation. What pos- 
sible problem can mankind have to solve but one, how to make 
themselves conjointly as happy, and for that purpose as noble-minded 
and virtuous as they can during the short term of their mortal 
existence? And how have they hitherto solved this problem? In 
what numerous ways have they proved themselves totally blind to their 
real interests, perverted their resources, exasperated the unavoidable 
evils of their condition, and inflicted gratuitous and unprofitable misery 
on each other and on themselves? It is clear that men can have no 
interest in suffering, no preference for unhappiness in itself, and 
wherever they are found in headlong career after it, it must be under 
an impression that they are in pursuit of a different object. It is error 
therefore, it is illusion, it is an incapacity on their part to see the 
real consequences of actions, the real issues of events, that gives rise 
to all those evils which desolate the world, except such as can be 
traced to the physical circumstances of man’s nature and condition.’ * 

‘ The prevalence of misery, as the consequence of ignorance, shows 
at once the paramount importance of the pursuit of accurate know- 
ledge. To discover truth, is in fact todo good on a grand scale. The 
detection of an error, the establishment of a fact, the determination 
of a doubtful principle, may spread its benefits over large portions of 
the human race, and be the means of lessening the misery or increas- 
ing the happiness of myriads of unborn generations. The great 
interests of mankind then demand, that the way of discovery should be 
open, that there should be no obstructions to inquiry, that every facility 
and encouragement should be given to efforts which are directed to the 
detection of their errors; and yet one of the greatest discouragements 





* «Error is the universal cause of the misery of mankind,” are the 
first words of Malebranche in his Treatise on the ‘ Search after Truth.’ 
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which at present exists, is the state of their own moral sentiments. 
Although he who has achieved the discevery of truth in a matter of 
importance, has the satisfaction of reflecting that he has conferred a 
benefit on his fellow-men to which time itself can prescribe no limits, 
the probability is, that instead of attracting sympathy and gratitude, 
he will meet with a considerable share of odium and persecution as 
the consequence of his perspicacity.’—p. 8. 


How different is this exordium from the language of the paid 
philosophers, who see no chance of propping what they call the 
right, but by the mixture of portions of acknowledged error ;— 
who wail over the loss of the people’s ‘ instinctive belief” in that 
which is not, and think nothing harmless which does not include 
a modicum of falsehood. If a man cannot be made to believe in 
the divine right of kings, it is better than nothing, to make him 
believe in a ghost. There is great sympathy among hobgoblins. 
The days of fairy Puck, were the days of friar Tuck ; and it was 
incomparably easier to preserve a mental domination over men 
who feared the cloven foot at every corner of the parish, than over 
the present generation who defy the devil and all his works, and 
go doggedly to vote for the man they think will pull down the 
select vestry. The lovers of fiction do not serve their god for 
naught. Like the worshippers of Bel, their tracks all point to sub- 
stantial feeding in the end. Their politics universally smell of 
their butt of sack, and their best piety has a certain odour of 
pudding. Whether they speak in their — persons, or bring 
a spirit from the deep to be their spokesman, it is always too 
plain that they are preaching for the pot. All their reasonings 
are directed to a certain end ; and that end is one closely 
connected with the power, or the interest, or the prejudices of 
the reasoners. 

For example, when were they known to describe the state of 
mind desirable in the pursuit of truth as follows ? 


‘Every one must at once see, that a simple and sincere desire to 
arrive at the truth, without any predilection in favour of any opinion 
whatever, and without any other disturbing feeling of affection or dis- 
like, or hope or fear, is the moral state of mind most favourable to the 
success of inquiry. If a man is possessed with a desire to find a given 
opinion true, or to confirm himself in a doctrine which he already en- 
tertains, he will in all probability pay a partial attention to the argu- 
ments and evidence in its favour, to the neglect of opposite considera- 
tions ; but if he is free from all wishes of this kind, if he has no pre- 
dilection to gratify, if his desires are directed solely to the attainment 
of correct views, he will naturally search for information wherever it 
is likely to present itself; he will be without motive for partiality, and 
susceptible of the full force of evidence.’ 

‘ However unaccountable it may at first sight appear, it is a fact, 
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that few human beings, in their moral, religious, and political inquiries, 
are possessed with this simple wish of attaining truth : their strongest 
wishes are directed to the discovery of new grounds for adhering to 
opinions already formed ; and they are as deaf to arguments on the 
opposite side as they are alive to evidence in favour of their own 
views. The pure wish to arrive at truth is indeed as rare as the in- 
tegrity which strictly observes the golden rule to act towards others as 
we would wish others to act towards us. For this several reasons may 
be assigned. A principal one is, that men’s interests are often indis- 
solubly connected with the prevalence of certain opinions; they are 
therefore naturally anxious to find out every possible ground why 
these opinions should be held: their personal consequence too is 
often implicated in their support ; they are pledged by their rank or 
office, or previous declarations, to the maintenance of a determinate 
line of argument, and they feel that it would be a disparagement to 
their intellectual powers and to their reputation, were it proved to be 
unsound.’—p. 14. 

‘These, and other similar circumstances, create in the mind a desire 
to find some given opinion true ; and of course, as far as their influ- 
ence extends, extinguish the desire to find the truth.’—p. 17. 


There can be no doubt that these are the reasons, why the 
orthodox are every where the orthodox. It matters not whether 
it be at Constantinople or at Notre Dame ; there is always a way 
that all right-thinking people fall into. 

The next object of the author is to ascertain in what circum- 
stances inquiry is a duty. And he concludes that, without pre- 
tending to a complete enumeration, this duty is incumbent on 
all who can be brought under the following classes ;— 


1. ‘ Those whose professed office it is to teach others. 

2. Those who voluntarily undertake to instruct others. 

3. All those who have the means and opportunity of inquiry on 
subjects which have an important bearing on their moral actions or 
conduct in society."—p. 25. 

‘On all persons, who come under these three classes, it may be 
stated to be incumbent to pursue their inquiries till they can clearly 
trace satisfactory conclusions from undeniable premises. No one 
ought to be satisfied with his opinions on any subject of importance, 
much less ought he to inculcate them on others, unless he can trace 
their connexion with self-evident principles.’ 

‘It is not easy to imagine how this plain statement can be contro- 
verted or denied ; yet there are frequent cases in actual life, where the 
duty of inquiry, if not positively rejected, is really evaded. There are 
several pretexts employed on these occasions: inquiry might lead to 
doubt or perplexity; to become acquainted with opposite arguments 
might shake the settled convictions of the understanding ; to read the 
writings of adversaries might contaminate the mind with false views.” 
—p. 27. 

: There is no foreseeing how far the subtlety of interest and indo- 
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lence may go, and it may be possibly assigned as a further reason for 
his declining inquiry, that he may come to some fallacy which he can- 
not surmount, although convinced of its character. If he is convinced 
of its character, he must either have grounds for that conviction or 
not. If he has grounds, let him examine them, draw them out, try 
if they are valid, and then the fallacy will stand exposed. If he has no 
grounds for suspecting a fallacy, what an irrational conclusion he con- 
fesses himself to have arrived at! But he may reply—he may be 
unable to solve the difficulty, he may be perplexed, and the issue may 
be, that it would have been much better had he remained in his former 
strong though unenlightened conviction. Why better? If he is in 
perplexity, let him read, think, consult the learned and the wise, and 
the result will probably be, a definite opinion on one side or the other. 
But if he still remain in doubt, where is the harm, or rather why is it 
not to be considered a good? The subject is evidently one which 
admits strong probabilities on opposite sides. Doubt, therefore, is the 
proper sentiment with which to regard it: it is the result of the best 
exercise of the faculties ; and either positively to believe, or positively 
to disbelieve, would imply an erroneous appreciation of evidence.’ 

‘ In the minds of some people, a strong prejudice appears to exist 
against that state of the understanding which is termed doubt. A little 
reflection, however, will convince any one, that on certain subjects 
doubt is as appropriate a state of mind as belief or disbelief on others. 
There are doctrines, propositions, facts, supported and opposed by 
every degree of evidence, and many amongst them by that degree of 
evidence of which the proper effect is to leave the mind in an equipoise 
between two conclusions. In these cases, either to believe or disbe- 
lieve would imply that the understanding was improperly affected. 
Doubt is the appropriate result, which there can be no reason to shrink 
from or lament.’ 

‘ But it is further urged, that inquiry might contaminate the mind 
with false views ; and therefore it is wise and laudable to abstain 
from it.’ 

‘We can understand what is meant by contaminating a man’s 
habits, or disposition, or even imagination. If a man read impure 
books, or works of extravagant fiction and false taste, his imagination 
will inevitably be coloured by the ideas presented, and the conceptions 
which subsequently rise up in his mind will partake of the impurity 
and extravagance with which he has been conversant. But there is 
no analogy on this point between the understanding and the imagina- 
tion. There is contamination in preposterous and obscene images 
crowding before the intellectual vision, notwithstanding a full and dis- 
tinct perception of their character ; but there is no contamination, no 
evil in a thousand false arguments coming before the mind, if their 
quality is clearly discerned. ‘The only possible evil in this case is mis- 
taking false for true; but the man who shrinks from investigation, 
lest he should mistake false for true, can have no reason for supposing 
himself free from that delusion in his actual opinions. That he should 
be more likely to escape from error without than with investigation, is 
a species of absurdity which requires no exposure.’ 
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‘On no plea, therefore, can investigation be declined. That it 
should unsettle a man’s established convictions, or that it should lead 
to ultimate doubt, may be a good: the one is the necessary preliminary 
to passing from error to truth ; the other, if ultimately produced, is 
most likely to be the proper state of mind in relation to the particular 
subject examined. ‘hat inquiry should contaminate his mind is also 
a vain allegation. The only meaning which can be attached to the 
phrase, implies a misconception of falsehood for truth, a delusion, 
which inquiry is not only the direct means of preventing, but of dis- 
sipating if he is already involved in it.’ 

‘ Whoever fears to examine the foundation of his opinions, and 
enter on the consideration of any train of counter-argument, may rest 
assured, that he has some latent apprehension of their unsoundness and 
incapacily of standing investigation. And as a fear of this sort is totally 
at variance with that spirit of candour and fairness which we have 
already seen to be the proper disposition for the attainment of truth, 
no man should suffer it to prevent him from boldly engaging in the 
requisite examination. A great deal of invective has been levelled at 
free-thinking. The only distinction worth attending to on this point 
is that between accurate and inaccurate, true and false. Thinking 
can never be too free, provided it is just..—p. 29. 

The most remarkable phenomenon attendant on the objections 
to inquiry, is that the objections which are good at Notre Dame, 
are equally good at Constantinople, and yet the things defended 
are not thesame. Since, therefore, it is not a common truth, it 
must be acommon interest. There are certain comfortable pos- 
sessions and holdings at both places, dependent on the support- 
ing a particular state of belief; and though the beliefs are not 
the same, the orthodoxy is. 

Some of the most powerful impediments to inquiry are next 
stated. — 

‘ One of these is a fear that we may search too far, and be guilty of 
presumption in prying into things we ought not to know: another 
prejudice is, that we may contract guilt should we arrive at erroneous 
conclusions, or conclusions at variance with such as are established ; 
and another, that it is a sort of praiseworthy humility to acquiesce in 
received opinions, on the authority of others, and refrain from thinking 
for ourselves.’ 

‘ A brief space will not be ill bestowed in setting these prejudices 
in their true light.’ 

‘ As to the first, a few words will suffice to prove that nothing can 
be more irrational and unfounded. We have shown in another place * 
that truth is conducive to human happiness ; the attainment of it, one 
of the highest objects of human enterprise ; and the free exercise of 
our faculties on all subjects, the means of securing this invaluable 
olessing. If this is a correct representation, investigation is a pursuit 





* Essay on the Publication of Opinions. 
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in which there is every thing to hope and nothing to fear, and to 
‘which there are no limits but such as the nature of our own faculties 
prescribes.’ 

‘It is not easy to conceive with exactness what can possibly be 
apprehended from inquiry ; what is the precise danger or difficulty it 
is expected to involve us in; what is implied in the fear that we may 
search too far.’ 

* Some indeed appear to have imagined that inquiry might conduct 
us to forbidden truths, As there are secret transactions amongst our 
superiors in society, or even our associates, which we should be 
culpable in prying into ; sealed documents circulating in the world, 
sacred to those whose names they bear, and not to be scrutinized with 
honour by any of the intermediate agents through whose hands they 
pass; records of private affairs, kept solely for the use of the indivi- 
duals concerned in them, and which we are not to come upon by stealth, 
and rifle of their information: and as to infringe the privacy of these 
matters would be stigmatized as indelicate, meddling, presumptuous ; 
so it seems to be supposed that there are closed documents in nature 
into which we are forbidden to look, private processes going on into 
which we have no right to intrude, truths existing which are not to 
be profaned by our scrutiny, and to attempt to make ourselves 
acquainted with these is unjustifiable audacity and presumption. If 
this prejudice does not often assume the definite form here ascribed to 
it, it may frequently be found exerting an influence without a distinct 
consciousness in the mind over which it prevails.’ 

‘A more striking instance of a completely false analogy could not 
be adduced. There is not a single point of resemblance throughout 
the whole field of knowledge to these little secrets, the offspring of 
human weakness, or the indispensable resources of human imperfec- 
tion. There is no secret in the natural or the moral world, sacred 
from the investigation of man. Here there can be no presumption, 
no undue boldiess, no counterpart at all to the audaciousness of one 
man intruding upon the privacy of another. All that man has_to 
guard against, and that simply for his own sake, is error ; his vigilance 
is required only to ensure that his facts are properly ascertained, and 
his inferences correctly deduced. ‘The presumption he has to repress, 
is not any presumption in relation to other beings in possession of 
secrets, which he is trying clandestinely to wrest from them, but 
merely the presumption of drawing positive and ample conclusions 
from doubtful and slender premises, of supposing that he has discovered 
what he has not, that he has succeeded where he has only failed, that he 
has done what still remains to be accomplished ; ina word, the presump- 
tion of over-rating his own achievements. Here indeed a man may 
err in self-confidence, but an evil cannot obviously arise from searching 
too far, which is best remedied by searching farther, by closer 
reasoning and more rigorous investigation.’ 

‘ The strangest absurdities indeed would be involved in the supposi- 
tion that we could possibly reach to knowledge, which we ought not. 
to attain. We are placed in this world by the Creator of the universe, 
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surrounded with certain objects and endowed with certain faculties. 
From these objects, with these faculties, it is implied by the hypothesis 
under consideration, we may extort secrets which he never designed to 
be known, extract information which Omnipotence wished to with- 
hold !'—p. 35. 

In the midst of the objections thrown in the way of inquiry, 
sufficient weight has scarcely ever been given to the contingency 
on the opposite side, that the Creator of the universe should at 
some time demand of his creatures, how and why, with such facul- 
ties and opportunities as had been bestowed on them, their 
progress had been so small in the knowledge of what he had 


omg within their reach ;—why, for example, their opinion of 


is Own nature was in many instances so crude, so gross, and 
so much at variance with what would constitute a pure and 
faultless human being. Why should not this be viewed as 
an extensive danger, as well as the other? And why should 
not men make provision for answering this question at their 
final audit, as well as for establishing their acquiescence in some 
human creed, and their perfect acquaintance with any given 
number of articles ? 


* The second prejudice above enumerated, that we may contract 
guilt if in the course of inquiry we miss the right conclusion, is still 
more prevalent and influential. On a former occasion * we have 
shown, that nothing can be more at variance with reason, than an 
apprehension of this nature. As our opinions on any subject are not 
voluntary acts but involuntary effects, in whatever conclusions our 
researches terminate, they can involve us in no culpability. All that 
we have to take care of, as we shall more largely show hereafter, is to 
bestow on every subject an adequate and impartial attention. Having 
done this we have discharged our duty, and it would be irrational and 
unmanly to entertain any apprehension for the result.* 

‘In fact, there is the grossest inconsistency in the prejudice now 
under consideration. If we may contract guilt by inquiry, we may 
contract guilt by remaining in our present state. The only valid 
reason which can be assigned, why we may commit an offence by 
embarking in any inquiry is, that we may miss the right conclusion ; 
but it is obvious that we may equally miss it by remaining in our 
actual opinions. It is then incumbent on us to know, whether we 
are committing an offence by remaining in our present opinions ; in 
other words, it is necessary to inquire whether these opinions are 
true; thus the reason assigned for not inquiring, leads itself to the 
conclusion that it is necessary to inquire.—p. 40. 

«A man, indeed, after the best and most dispassionate investigation 
of an important subject, may naturally feel a degree of anxiety lest 
he should after all have missed the truth ; but in this anxiety there is 
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not, or ought not to be, the slightest admixture of moral uneasiness. 
It is an anxiety, lest his conclusions, when they come to form the 
ground of his actions or of his instructions to others, should lead to 
consequences which he did not anticipate. His conclusions may be 
wrong, and the consequences disastrous ; but if he has a proper view 
of the matter, there will be none of the stings of remorse, not the 
faintest accusation of conscience. Having inquired to the best of his 
power, he has done all that depended on himself, and would exhibit 
little wisdom were he to torment himself with reproaches for an un- 
fortunate issue. —p. 41, 

‘ The third prejudice we have to consider is, that acquiescence in 
received opinions, or forbearing according to the common phrase to 
think for ourselves, evinces a degree of humility highly proper and 
commendable.’ 

‘ If we examine the matter closely, nevertheless, we shall find that 
it usually evinces nothing but a great degree of indolent presumption 
or intellectual cowardice. There is often, in truth, as great a mea- 
sure of presumption in this species of acquiescence as in the boldest 
hypothesis which the human invention can start. That received or 
established opinions are true, is one of those sweeping conclusions, 
which would require very strong reasons and often elaborate research 
to justify it. On what grounds are they considered to be true by one 
who declines investigation? Because (on the most favourable suppo- 
sition) they have been handed down to us by our predecessors, and 
have been regarded with conviction by a multitude of illustrious men. 
But what comprehensive reasons are these! What investigation 
would it require to show they were valid! As the whole history of 
mankind teems with instances of the transmission of the grossest 
errors from one generation to another, and of their having been coun- 
tenanced by the concurrence of the most eminent of the race ; what 
a large acquaintance with the peculiarities of the generations pre- 
ceding us, and the circumstances of the great men to whom we ap- 
peal, it would require to show that this particular instance was an 
exemption from the general lot ! 

‘It is then no humility to refrain from inquiry; on the contrary, 
it is the proper kind of humility; or if it is not humility it is the 
proper feeling for the occasion, to be determined to do all in our 
power to make ourselves acquainted with every subject on which it 
is necessary for us to pronounce or profess an opinion.’—p. 42. 

‘ Let the inquirer then enter on his task with full confidence that 
he is embarking in no criminal, or forbidden, or presumptuous un- 
dertaking. Let him be as circumspect as he pleases in collecting his 
facts and deducing his conclusions, cautious in the process, but fear- 
Jess in the result. Let him be fully aware of his liability to error, of 
the thousand sources of illusion, of the limited powers of the indi- 
vidaal, of the paramount importance of truth ; but let him dismiss 
all conscientious apprehensions of the issue of an investigation, 
conducted with due zpplication of mind and rectitude of purpose.’— 
p. 46, 
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The next chapter is on the duties incumbent on mankind in 
the process of inquiry. These are reduced to two; examina- 
tion, in the first place, of the state of our own minds in refer- 
ence to the subject of inquiry; and secondly, examination of 
the subject itself, and of the evidence appertaining to it. The 
notion that it is a man’s duty to believe certain prescribed doc- 
trines, is combated in a manner that might entitle the author to 
the epithet of malleus anti-hereticorum. There is no man who 
has ever been offended by the virulence of orthodoxy, or tempted 
to needless disbelief by the puerility of its general style of argu- 
ment, who will not exult in the clear and complete statement 
here presented, of what has with more or less distinctness 
passed through his own mind upon the subject, though he 
lacked the power to form it into a connected whole. 

The chapter on the influence of the institutions and practices 
of society on the pursuit of truth, classes among the most pro- 
minent of the retarding causes, the institutions which bestow 
emolument on individuals with the stipulation that they teach 
certain doctrines definitively prescribed, and in fact the annexa- 
tion of any advantage whatever, whether by positive institution 
or by the habits of the community, to any particular opinions. 
To these may be added the converse of the same form of injus- 
tice ; which is the annexation of suffering or loss, as the conse- 
quence of deciding in a certain way—or persecution. Both are 
equally opposed to the attainment of the truth; though in 
different manners. Bribery attracts men’s decision from the 
right; persecution rivets it upon the wrong. 

The concluding chapter is on the spirit in which the results 
of inquiry ought to be communicated and received. It may be 
considered as a kind of Review of Reviews, and it is difficult to 
imagine that the author had not in sight some case in which he 
has individually suffered from the petulance of criticism. 

The second essay is a dialogue between A and N on the Pro- 
gress of Knowledge. WN isa dissatisfied, complaining kind of 
consonant, who takes something very much like a Tory view of 
the advances and prospects of the human race. A is a more 
cheerful and open-hearted vocable, and stands up stoutly for the 
opinion that ‘ intellect’ has ‘marched,’ is marching, and will 
continue to march rapidly in spite of all that can be done to 
hinder it. N however cannot help kindling, on coming to the 
invention of printing; though he still indulges himself in a 
belief, that the progress must on the whole be slow. A opposes 
him, and N again relaxes into a ghastly smile on the mention 
of political economy. ‘Twenty or thirty years ago the doctrines 
of Adam Smith were apparently a dead letter; his book was 
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considered by that sapient race, the practical men, as full of 
Utopian dreams. Pitt did not fully comprehend it, and Fox 
declared it past understanding. A first-rate statesman in the 
present day would be scouted for equal ignorance. The preva- 
lence of this science will do good. It is a lever which will 
move the world.’ The consonant is clearly no Tory ; he speaks 
moreover but lightly of the ‘ collective wisdom, and his speech 
was indited before the fatal minority on the Catholic question. Ina 
subsequent conversation he turns out little better than a Radical ; 
—believes that a progress in literature and science must be accom- 
panied by progressive changes in our social and political institu- 
tions ;—thinks—the traitor—that a glance at the misery around 
us is suflicient to show they have not arrived at perfection ;— 
opines that the tendency of political change is now evidently to 
republicanism, and it is not unlikely that the existing govern- 
ments of Europe will gradually approximate to the form adopted 
in the United States of America. He admits that form to be 
at present unsuitable to the feelings and habits of Europeans, 
which still retain a strong tinge of the spirit of the middle ages. 
But there are certain principles, he maintains, which are making 
daily advances, and which in proportion as they subvert the 
ancient spirit of hereditary attachment, will render it unnecessary 
and substitute a better in its place. Such, he says, are the prin- 
ciples, that government is for the benefit of the whole community ; 
-— that to ensure the attainment of this end, the will of the majority 
ought to prevail ;—that to secure the benefits of government, the 
people must strictly conform to the regulations which they 
themselves have imposed ; and the corollaries flowing from these 
propositions. From these opinions A dissents; with a view, 
no doubt, to prevent a prosecution from the Constitutional 
Association. And his opponent, having done all the mischief 
he can, is not anxious at present to discuss the merits of any 
forms of government; all he means to contend for is, that 
whichever is really the best must in the natural course of 
improvement establish its claims to preference. It is difli- 
cult to deny that there is something astute in the deport- 
ment of this last-mentioned disputant. Nevertheless the dia- 
logue is one of the most valuable that has been carried on 
among the letters of the alphabet, since the remote pexiod 
of the grand confederation against Apple-pie. 

The third and last Essay is on the Principle of Evidence and 
Expectation. This principle is stated to be, the assumption or 
belief of the ‘ uniformity of causation ;’ or in other words, the 
persuasion that the causes which have produced certain effects 
in time past, will produce effects of the same kind hereafter. A 
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chapter is devoted to the demonstration, that the uniformity of 
causation cannot be established by experience or testimony. It 
appears certain that it cannot be fully and completely esta- 
blished, even with relation to past events; and for the simple 
reason, that we have not experience or testimony on the 
subject of all that is past. The true result therefore seems 
to be, that our confidence in the uniformity of causation is 
only dependent upon the high degree of improbability of its 
being interrupted at the present moment, or within any narrow 
period. Noman can positively say, that the earth will not be 
destroyed by a comet next Christmas. But the fact that the 
earth to our certain knowledge has existed some thousand 
years without being destroyed by a comet, makes it at all events 
great odds, that if it is destroyed it will not be next Christmas. 
Whether it will be destroyed in six thousand or in sixty thou- 
sand years more, are chances for the valuation of which the 
data are manifestly imperfect. We know enough of the planetary 
system to know of an apparent possibility, that in strict con- 
formity to the known laws of nature, and without any breach of 
the connection between causes ‘and effects which has existed 
during the few thousand years of our acquaintance with the 
earth, a comet should at some time run foul of our planet, as 
two vessels run foul of each other at sea. Such an event would 
not be an interruption of the uniformity of causation, but a new 
developement of its tendencies. But since there is experimental 
proof that the danger is not of frequent recurrence, the chances 
are very great that the vessel will last our time. In the same 
way if any other event should take place exceedingly different 
from any thing that has been witnessed in the world before, the 
just inference would be, that there had existed sources of causa- 
tion which had been concealed from us. It is impossible to be 
certain that we have exhausted all the phenomena of causation ; 
there may be causes whose tendency it is to operate in a cycle 
of a million of centuries, and to which the world’s experience 
bears only the same proportion as half an hour to a year. 
At the same time the world’s experience goes to demonstrate, 
that the height of human folly is to believe any thing that is 
not proved, or any thing merely because it is not proved 
that it will not be. We must go by the experience of our 
half hour, though it is but half an hour; and when it pleases 
heaven to give us more, we will go by that. 
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Arr. XI. —Devereur. 3 Vols. By the Author of Pelham, &c. 1829. 


HOWEVER variously the dominion of gifted minds over the 

faculty of imagination may be exercised, one grand two-fold 
division will embrace the operation of the whole. The first 
and the most important of these departments, comprises 
that plastic species of intellect, which may be termed the 
assumptive, or more properly still, the assimilative. Like the 
dervise in the Persian tale, it can make excursions at will, 
and almost instinctively animate any assignable modification of 
humanity, or even of conceivable existence. The second not 
unfrequently includes an equal portion of mental vigour, but 
being more deeply tinged with thought, and imbued with the 
feelings and convictions of the individual, may not inaptly take 
the name of the self-emanative or reflective. Proceeding a little 
further in the way of analysis, the former seems to imply a 
tendency to deal with perceptions chiefly as materiel for concep- 
tions, and the latter, to indicate a proneness to ponder over them, 
with a view to conclusions, or opinions. A little consideration 
of these habitudes might lead a priori to a conviction, that the 
creative or combinative principle, at least as to an able dealing 
with sensible images and impressions, must be much more active 
in the one class of mind, than the other, the possessors of which 
almost involuntarily fall into prevalent trains of idea, so as 
gradually to become slaves to them. Such indeed is felt to be 
the fact as regards works of imagination in general, but particu- 
larly those of the dramatist and novelist, and public approbation 
has for a long time past been awarded accordingly. 

The foregoing remarks have been rendered prefatory to a brief, 
notice of another novel by the author of Pelham, partly because 
as a writer of considerable power, feeling, and literary aptitude, 
he stands among the foremost of the prose fictionists of the 
hour, and partly because he forms a conspicuous example of the 
truth of the specified theory. For instance, while possessed of 
most of the secondary attributes in an eminent degree, he is 
anything but spontaneously or felicitously inventive. A choice 
of subject singularly adapted to the writer’s taste, associations, 
and experience, might, so far as regards Pelham, have inspired 
a doubt of this fact ; but even in that very happy production, a 
something of this truth was discernible, and th “« Disowned” 
and “ Devereux,” have put the real state of the case beyond 
question, Like Byron, Wordsworth, Southey, and many more 
who have merited and received the homage due to genius, he 
cannot sufficiently escape from himself, and his predominant 
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associations for general portraiture. That he has been very 
happy in the conveyance of the manners of a certain caste 
of society, implies no contradiction to this assertion, such 
manners being essentially conventional; and an affair rather 
of observance than investigation. Not that a genuine represen- 
tation of anything is to be undervalued, for a correct delineation 
of that, the essence of which is almost altogether negative, can 
only be duly handled by one, who is at once both an actor 
and observer. And even he may fail, as witness some recent 
productions by “ persons of quality” (as this phrase ran in the 
day’s of Pope’s Love-song so happily composed in that character) 
whose descriptions of the social intercourse of the haut ton might 
suggest a modernised edition of Swift’s Polite Conversation. 
The author of Pelham soars far beyond all this, and sets off a 
fine tissue of Chesterfieldian remark, and piquancy, with occa- 
sional sallies of brilliant, and sometimes of very profound 
observation. To all this may be added a rich vein of sentiment, 
which although often verging into pure romance as regards feel- 
ing, and mistiness as respects expression, is for the most part 
very forcibly elicited, and very eloquently conveyed. Still the 
tout ensemble falls short of that intimate dealing with the human 
heart,—that close encounter with the genuine sources of 
dramatic and pictorial verisimilitude, in reference to which it is 
only necessary to mention the name of a Shakespeare, or a 
Walter Scott, to suggest a sufficiently comprehensive idea, and 
save a world of metaphysical speculation. This however is rather 
pointed out as a fact, than an objection ; to indicate a grade of 
mind, than to cavil at it. The criticism would indeed be captious, 
that would shut out all the sub-attainment derivable from the 
man of wit, the gentleman, and the scholar, because he was not 
“of imagination all compact ;” to say nothing of the havoc it 
would make with thousands of productions, which have given 
both instruction and delight to the world, and myriads more 
which the world has been content to endure. As regards the 
author of Pelham, in particular, it ought to feel grateful, if only 
for refining the public taste, as to much of the whereabout of 
polite life, by affording a contrast to the ignorance and vulgarity 
of mere pretenders, as well as to what is still less bearable, the 
sickly affectation and second-table descriptiveness of scribbling 
toad-eaters, and inflated hangers-on. This service performed, 
however, it is to be hoped that his genius may be more variously 
directed. Burlington-street puffery on the subject of high life, 
is becoming an-absolute nuisance, and in the strict and genuine 
sense of the term, will shortly become vulgar. What indeed, is 
the difference between the vulgarity which is eternally pluming 
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itself upon accidental advantages when displayed in one path of 
existence, instead of in another; what between the impertinences 
of the purse-proud cit, and of the ostentatious courtier? The 
calm and negative way in which it may exhibit itself in the one 
rank, alters neither the essence of the thing, nor the lowness of the 
mind which is carried away by it. For their own sakes, therefore, 
the élite of the gens comme il faut, should withdraw the light 
of their countenance from triad after triad of flippant 
duodecimos, which whatever they may think of it, are supplying 
matter that more than one literary Mephistopheles is waiabe 
with a view to a future harvest of satire and derision, and that, 
too, concocted in a spirit, which may do an English nobility 
— as little service, as similar follies and similar satires did a 
rench noblesse not quite forty years ago. 

The story of ‘“ Devereux,” like that of the “ Disowned,” 
verges into romance, although in other respects it is a much more 
symmetrical production. The period selected for the action is 
that comprising the reigns of Anne and George I., evidently for 
the purpose of introducing, in the magic-lanthorn style, a 
shadowy representation of the eminent wits and characters of 
that sometimes-termed Augustan era, and more especially the 
accomplished Tory statesman, intriguer, philosopher, and roué, 
Henry St. John, Viscount Bolingbroke. «a a former work, the 


author held out this — equivocal nobleman as a more profound 
d 


and exalted Chesterfield ; but it may be shrewdly suspected 
that at this time of day very few will be disposed to concur in 
his admiration. Whatever may be the case in fact and in prac- 
tice, the general mind cannot be written up into a higher retro- 
spective appreciation of talent, address, and accomplishment 
without principle, than either history or tradition has previously 
sanctioned. The character of Bolingbroke has been too long sta- 
tionary to be materially either exalted or depressed, either by fact 
or fiction. The choice of this highly-endowed, but certainly very 
objectionable nobleman, as a sort of demi-god, is strikingly 
illustrative of that tendency to yield themselves up toa favourite 
train of associations by which a particular class of writers is 
distinguished. Bolingbroke is evidently intended to be regarded 
as the Pelham of his own day—the intellectual fine gentleman— 
possessed of wit, courage, ambition, gallantry, and enterprise, with 
no exclusion of the slight aristocratical frailty of courtly intrigue, 
and political corruption. Yet the author has not altogether 
succeeded ; the man whom he delighteth to honour having no 
part to perform in the story, his mere exhibition, now and 
then en passant, renders the impression feeble and powerless. 
The same observation, and owing to a similar cause, may be 
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extended to the other sketches of real character ; always except- 
ing a certain degree of ease and felicity in the manner of bring- 
ing them together, and assigning to them the carriage and tone 
of the good company, of which, with little exception, they in 
their day formed a part. The court of the witty, good-natured, 
but dissolute regent, duke of Orleans, in particular, is piquantly 
enough described ; the duke himself, and his creature Dubois, 
forming a prominent portion of the portraiture. To all that be 
feminine, or very youthful readers, these passages will probably 
pore the most attractive in the book; for although little 

eyond the mere aspect of character is delineated—and that, by 
the way, pretty much of one kind—it is so far touched off with 
considerable skill. It would be desirable if as much could be 
said with truth of the fictitious personages ; but even includ- 
ing the hero, who is another fac-simile of the everlasting 
Pelham, they possess nothing of a nature to recommend them 
as very intimate acquaintance. The adventure in which they are 
immersed is so strange and indescribable, that it will be prudent 
to spare the reader, what it is so probable that he already 
knows, especially as all attempts to convey the same, in a 
moderate compass, would be nugatory. Suffice it to observe; 
that every individual has a most unaccountable part to perform, 
and that the lighter sketches of character are nearly as fictitious 
and artificial as the graver. The most attractive of the latter is 
a sort of Will Honeycomb of a baronet, who seems as if he had 
marched out of one of Wycherley or Etherege’s comedies, which, 
indeed, have supplied the materials for our author’s formations. 
The baronet is, however,a mere thing of shreds and patches ; the 
breath of life is not in him ; and to compare such a creation with 
that of a baron of Bradwardine, is to learn the distinction between 
the genius, who, in the way of man-making, has access to the 
Promethean torch, and the one who has not. The comic of the 
least gifted of the two is, almost uniformly, sheer oddity ; its 
tragic, strangeness and extravagancy. The former is usually a 
mimickry of simple external peculiarities ; the latter a species 
of monster-creating, somewhat after the manner of the student 
Frankenstein ; and a remark, which applies, in a certain 
degree, to a Byron, ought not to offend the eloquent author of 
Devereux. The resemblance extends further, the heroines of 
the one are also the heroines of the other, that is to say, pure 
abstractions. Take away from a beautiful woman every trace 
of her proper individuality, deprive her of separate existence, 
and of all tendency to think, will, or feel for herself, centre every 
wish of her heart, every breathing of her soul in a certain preux 
chevalier, who may, or may not, be the last in the world to merit 
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it, and behold the beau ideal of an attached and devoted woman ; 
Pelham, Devereux, and the Disowned, each possess a being of 
this class, as if they were plentiful as blackberries, or it were 
even desirable they should so abound. There is something 
excessively egoistical in so much of this sort of feminine por- 
trait-painting from the hand of man; the woman most faithfully 
and ardently devoted to him, seldom, if ever, wears this 
semblance, and the reality of its existence may be doubted 
altogether. The appearance of the thing is indeed occasionall 
discoverable, but of very mature personages of the pen-and-in 
genus few can be supposed to know any thing of these matters ; 
the fabled syren was not more speciously deceptive than the 
great majority of the Undines, who masquerade in this character. 
It has been the lot, indeed, of some of them to witness more real 
tyranny and self-will exercised under the form of excessive 
devotedness than in that of any other.—So much in the spirit ofa 
word to the wise : another repetition of the accomplished every 
thing in one, and of feminine parasitical plants of the Medora 
family, would show a provoking want of fertility in a mind too 
acute and vigorous not to be capable of more varied exertions. 

Perhaps an anxiety to classify and distinguish may have 
carried these remarks further than will appear to be necessary. 
The fault, if such it be, is to be attributed to a desire to enter 
a caveat against that indiscriminate panegyric, which ought to 
be any thing but flattering to a man of genius, whose mental 
efforts cannot be benefitted by a gross coat of varnish, which 
smothers beauties as well as defects, and conveys no definite 
idea either of the one or the other. The writer, who has here 
extorted the homage of sincerity, can afford to receive it with 
complacency ; for although evidently composed in the partiality 
of relationship and friendship, a hearty concurrence is here 
expressed ina recently published opinion—that whatever may 
be the extent of the merits of that which he has produced, he 
is adequate to the performance of much greater things. 





Arr. XIII.—1. Le Fils de ' Homme, ou Souvenirs de Vienne ; par Méry 
et Barthélemy. Paris. Chez tous les marchands de nouveautés. 
1829. 8vo. pp. 55. 

2. De la Charte selon UV Aristocratie. Paris. Constitutionnel du 4 
septembre 1829. 


OF all expectations the most unreasonable, is that a nation 
_ , will give up its independence, to please its enemies. What 
is its independence, and who are its enemies,-ate questions on 
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which there is often an extensive difference of opinion between 
the nation most immediately concerned and foreigners. The 
safest way, therefore, for a foreigner to judge, is to suppose 
himself in the place of the other party, and surmise as nearly as 
he can what would be his own sensations if the circumstances 
were his own. This may not be the way to keep up the spirit 
of national intoxication which governors are apt to call patriotism, 
and which enables them to play off the people of one country 
against those of another for purposes of their own. But it is 
an exceedingly good way of enabling a sane man to exercise a 
wholesome judgment on what is likely to be the future conduct 
of other men, and saving him the trouble of miscalculations 
thereupon. 

If the last William had been driven from the throne of Eng- 
land, by the arms of Louis the XIV, acting successfully upon the 
principle that what ought to be the government of England is a 
secret known to Frenchmen ; and if it had happened, as it did 
not, that William had left a son behind him, who had been 
received and acknowledged as the heir to the English (while it 
was the English) throne ;—under all these circumstances it 
would be perfectly undeniable, that there would have been a 
great numerical mass of Englishmen who would have cast a 
longing look upon the period of their country’s independence, 
and on the claimant who was so closely connected with its 
memory. It might have been a very low and degraded species 
of Englishman that would have done this. All men of right feel- 
ing might have been perfectly convinced, that duty and glory 
were on the side of submission to the French dictation. But still 
there would have been a numerical mass—base and degenerate 
perhaps, but still English—who would have looked forward to 
all and every way of replacing their country in the rank of 
independent powers, and with whom all minor advantages in the 
mode of doing, would have been swallowed up in the object of 
ridding Great Britain of the foreign appointee. It is quite clear 
that there would have been great bodies of Englishmen, who 
would have lived only for this object,—who would have carried 
it hidden in their hearts, through any period of time that neces- 
sity might have imposed on them,—and have handed it over 
to their successors at their death, as the first and last legacy 
their fathers had to leave. And nothing could have been more 
absurd than for any Frenchman—however loyal and decorous 
the contrary profession might have been held in his own country, 
—seriously to expect any thing else, but that this spirit, sooner 
or later, would break out into successful action, and England 
be England again, in spite of the efforts of foreigners abroad, 
and traitors at home. 
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It would be utter folly for an Englishman, at the present 
moment, to buy into the stocks, without taking into his account 
the certainty that the self-same principle must operate in France. 
The question may not have a very close connection with his 
immediate proceedings, but it may possibly have some—it is 
quite of magnitude enough to be thought of; and, so far, it is a 
substantial contingency which he has a right to meditate and 
to revolve. 

One overt instance of the stirring of this principle, is presented 
by the history of the book entitled ‘ Le Filsde ? Homme.’ There are 
not many Englishmen whom it is necessary to inform, that the 
late Emperor of France is in that country called ‘ the man ;’ a term 
awfully significant of the feelings with which he is recollected. 
An individual whom thirty millions call ‘the man, must have 
been regarded with a strange intensity of love on the part of 
some, and fear of others. That a million and a half of soldiers 
were required to move him from the throne to which he had 
been raised, is the best known measure of the side and the ex- 
tent to which the balance preponderated. This ‘ man’ hada son; 
and the son still lives, though in a strange state of mental 
bondage and constraint. Two young Frenchmen, joint makers 
of poetry by profession, undertook a kind of Blondel-like 
journey to his prison-house, with the professed object of pre- 
senting: him with a poem of their composition on his father’s 
expedition to Egypt. As might be expected, they were stop- 
ped at the gate. They obtained, however, a view of the pri- 
soner, and determined that he looked most suspiciously pale; a 
circumstance which is necessary for the understanding of a portion 
of the sequel. On their return to France they indited another 
poem, which is not without curiosity as a specimen of the way in 
which national sentiments break out under the compression of 
foreign force, ‘Their principal weapon, as might be surmised, 
is the employment of dubious allusions to the existing state of 
things, 

adorne in modi 
Novi, che sono accuse, e paion lodi. 


In the end, however, they speak more plainly ;* as an extract 
from near the conclusion of the work will show. 





* The authors of the Fils de ? Homme were acquitted by the tribunal 
hefore which they were first cited. An appeal, however, was lodged by 
the Avocat du Roi to the Cour Royale, which decided that there was 
ground for accusation; and on the 29th of July, M. Barthélemy, as the 
principal author, along with the printer and the two publishers of the 
poem, was again brought before the tribunal of Correctional Police (sixth 
chamber) on the double charge, Ist, of attack; against the royal dignity 
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Car, si la politique, en changemens féconde, 
Une derni¢tre fois bouleversant le monde, 

- Sous des prétextes vains divisait sans retour 
L’ irascible amiti¢ de Pune et l'autre Cour ; 
Si, le fer 4 la main, vingt nations entiéres, 
Paraissant tout-d-coup autour de nos frontiéres, 
Réveillaient le tocsin des suprémes dangers ; 
Surtout si, dans les rangs des soldats étrangers, 
L’ homme au pale visage, effrayant météore, 
Venait en agitant un lambeau tricolore ; 
Si sa voix résonnait a l'autre bord du Rhin— 
Comme dans Josaphat la trompette d’airain, 
La trompette puissante aux siécles annoncée 
Suscitera les morts dans leur couche glacée ; 
Qui sait si cette voix, fertile en mille échos, 
D’un peuple de soldats n’éveillerait les os ? 
Si d'un pére exilé renouvelant Vhistoire, 
Domptant des ennemis complices de sa gloire, 
L’usurpateur nouveau, de bras en bras porté, 
N’entrerait pas en Roi dans la grande cité ? 
Tels, au bruyans accords des cris et des fanfares, 
Les princes chevelus, dans les Gaules barbares, 
Paraissaient au milieu des Franes et des Germains, 
Montés sur des pavois soutenus par leurs mains.’* 

This only proves that one of the elements at present at work 
in France is an attachment to the memory of Napoleon in the 
person of his son. There is no doubt that the success of this, 
as indeed of almost any of the elements of change, would pro- 
duce the same kind of effects on France, and by reverberation, 





and the rights to the throne which the king derives from his birth ; 2nd, 
of provocations, not followed with effect, to the overthrow of the legitimate 
monarchy. After a trial of some hours, in which M. Barthélemy defended 
himself in a poem of considerable length, recited from memory, he was 
found guilty, and sentenced to a fine of a thousand francs and three 
months imprisonment ; the printer to a fine of twenty-five francs, and the 
two publishers were acquitted.—Fvureign Quarterly Review. No. VIII. 


* For, if of politics the changeful whirl 
Once more the world should from its balance hurl, 
And turn the hollow friendships of the state 

Into the lasting jealousy of hate ; 

If once again, with unsheath’d swords, advance 
Twice ten proud nations to the lines of France, 
And mighty dangers sound the tocsin loud,— 

O then, if midst the warrior strangers crowd 

The pale-faced man—the meteor of affright— 
Shake the tri-coloured tatters in our sight ;— 

If from beyond the boundary Rhine he speak— 
As in Jehoshaphat the trump shall break 
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on England, that were produced by the removal of the Stuarts. 
It would be an undoing of the works of the English Tories, 
which could not fail to be highly acceptable to all that really 
love the principles of the Revolution of 1688. But there are 
evidently other schemes on foot for the accomplishment of the 
same end; and a principal difficulty in the accomplishment of 
any, will probably proceed from the differences of opinion as 
to the mode. A strong party in France is understood to wish for 
a still more accurate transcript of the ‘ glorious revolution ;’ and 
it is impossible that a very great number of individuals should 
not lean towards the republican institutions in which the gone-by 
greatness of their country took its rise, and which were the 
fountain of the energies which carried the machine through 
its subsequent forms of power. History has shown that the 
effect of Revolutions in the manner of 1688, is only temporary, 
and that from the moment the friends of arbitrary power cease 
from resistance to the new government, they apply themselves 
to the more dangerous operation of making the government their 
own. It is true that a hundred years is a period of some im- 
portance in the history of the human race; but still, nobody 
gives as much for a lease for a hundred years, as for the chance 
of property in perpetuity. On the question of young Napo- 
leon, there is no denying, that he would be much more in 
his place in Poland. The situation of the friends of liberty in 
France is a perplexing one; and it is very little their well-wishers 
in other countries can do, but pray that they may be directed. 
One thing, however, seems clear,—that there is no hurry. The 
tide is running stronger hourly, in favour of liberty all over the 
world. Every delay adds to the chances of success ; and insu- 
lated as the friends of freedom in different countries are, there is 
no principle of policy that could be so usefully impressed on all, 
as that it is wisdom to hold back, to the utmost of their indivi- 
dual power, in all the cases that fall within their immediate 





The icy silence of the slumbering dead, 

And wake the last archangel’s note of dread ;— 
Who knows—if with its thousand echoes loud, 
The soldier-people would not burst their shroud, 
And the old memory of the past renew 

All that an exiled father’s fame could do? 

The new usurper, borne from arm to arm, 
Might the Great City as her king alarm. 

So, midst the shouts and music of the throng, 
The long-hair'd Gallic princes moved along, 
Borne by united Frank and German hands 
High on their shields above the joyous bands, 
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influence. The débdcle will come some time without asking ; 
but in the mean while, every man on the continent who can 
swallow a grief or suppress a recollection, will do a service to 
the general cause. 

The first effort of the French people, in the event of any 
attempt to make themselves independent of foreign dictation, 
would necessarily be to recover the Belgian departments. The 
principle on which these departments were taken from them 
by the holy alliance, was the principle upon which it might be 
found convenient to take possession of every man’s back door, 
—the power, to wit, of entry and robbing in the house. It was the 
same principle on which the king of England anciently delighted 
to hold Calais; or, as the Secretary to the Admiralty expresses 
it with naiveté in his stories for English children, ‘because, 
as Calais was so near England, he could collect all his troops 
and armies in that town, ready to march out into France 
whenever he should please to attack the French.’ Those who 
love the holy alliance, of course love its having possession of the 
back door; and those who hate it, do the contrary. The world 
is divided into two parts upon this subject ; and there is no use 
in exasperating their differences, by pretending to be angry 
with any body for thinking in his own way. ‘The occupation 
of Belgium is the key to the system of the holy alliance, 
in the same manner as if the holy alliance of William’s days had 
occupied Devonshire and Cornwall, with a view to landing troops 
there the moment the English should think of governing them- 
selves. The Rhine is a territorial boundary and defence, not quite 
so powerful as the sea, but still powerful. In short it is the lock 
to the back door; and the object of the foreigner is to get rid of the 
obstacle. If the French could recover Belgium—in other words, 
if they could shut up their back door—the probability is, that 
there would be an end of the holy alliance influence all over the 
world. Spain, Portugal, and Italy, would obtain constitutional 
freedom ; and in the end probably, the robber powers all over 
the world would be obliged to disembogue. The robber powers 
are, therefore, grievously interested in preventing it; and for 
the same reason it would seem to follow, all honest people are 
bound to wish it well. 

An English journal lately stated some objection to exist, 
on the ground of the immorality there would be in taking 
Belgium from—the King of Lolland. The scruples of the 
journalist might possibly be quieted by the suggestion, that 
Belgium belongs to the Belgians; and that these are the people 
to be consulted, touching the nice point of consent or non-con- 
sent to the arrangement. But with respect to the Belgians, the 
most obvious fact is, that they are cut off from the trade of thirty 
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millions of persons, and allowed to trade with six millions instead ; 
which leaves little doubt which way the inclinations of the real 
owners of Belgium would tend. 

As it is plain that France will, at some time or other, be 
strong enough to attempt to shut up her back door, it is greatly 
for the interest of the English people that they should begin 
betimes to consider the light in which they would view such an 
operation. The English of 1830 will be a very different people 
from the English of 1815; and all human sagacity woul, be at 
fault, if there was not a wide difference in their reasonings and 
conclusions, 

And first, is it for the advantage of Englishmen in general, 
to keep up and maintain the influence of the combination of 
barbarous and despotic powers known briefly by the name of 
the holy alliance, upon France? Or is it for their advantage 
that it should as speedily as possible be thrown off? The 
question has had broad light thrown on it since 1815. The 
iniquities of Naples, of Spain, and of Portugal, have taught 
both the English who love freedom, and the large and influen- 
tial portion of the English nation who are the foremost champions 
of slavery every where, the real and veritable nature of that 
combination to oppress. Fifteen years experience has made it 
evident, that the object and effect of that league is to crush all 
attempts at the melioration of the European governments, by 
introducing every where a foreign force alien to the immediate 
causes of complaint; in the same manner that a regiment which 
mutinies about the weight of a knapsack, is crushed by bringing 
in a division of cavalry, who have nothing todo with knapsacks 
at all. The barbarous powers form the key-stone to the whole. 
“ The North” as it has been called, presses on France, and 
maintains the Bourbons on a throne; the Bourbons send an 
army to support Ferdinand ; Ferdinand supports Miguel; and 
the friends of misgovernment in England point in turn to the 
state of the Continent, as demonstrating the impossibility there 
would be in popular resistance at home. Such is the round of holy 
alliance politics in various countries ; and the question seems 
to resolve itself into determining, whether that part of the 
circuit which affects Englishmen, is what they desire to take 
positive measures to cherish and support. 

Next, negatively,— Whenever the resistance on the part of 
France to the principles of the holy alliance shall take 
place, are the English people prepared to encounter the loss 
and suffering, which must necessarily be the consequence of 
opposing themselves to the movement, and which may possibly 
take place to a degree to which no absolute limits can be 
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assigned? Are they prepared to undergo another twenty-five 
years war, for the sake of supporting absolute power against 
their own interests, and to please the Tories! And if they are 
prepared to try, can they carry on a twenty-five years war! Is 
it not plain in every street, and demonstrated in every work-shop 
and parish-office, that the Tories have ruined the country once 
already ;—that they have left it a warning and a monument, to 
all nations who may hereafter be disposed to trust the richer 
classes with irresponsible power in the expectation that they 
will use it wisely and well? And having ruined it once, by 
what art or alchymy are they to ruin it twice over? They 
have fired their shot and the country’s, to establish a 
Stuart abroad ; and there is no rule of the nursery more 
true, than that it is impossible for any body to eat his cake 
and have it. ‘They have spent by anticipation the pos- 
sible wealth of possible Englishmen, for the sake of making, 
to the best of their abilities, a counter revolution of 1688; and 
have driven themselves into a corner, between the impossibility of 
adding to the debt, and the impossibility of getting rid of it except 
by an operation that would induce an equal mass of loss and suf- 
fering somewhere else. When Lord Folkstone in 1823 asked 
the question, to which the author of the Political Register says 
no one had the manhood to say a word in reply,—‘ Whether, if 
the country could not be defended without a reduction of the 
interest of the debt, the interest must not be reduced ?—the 
wonder is that no man was found to answer, that if the question 
was ‘whether all the little dogs tails must be cut off or the 
country remain undefended,’ there could be no doubt that the 
little dogs tails must give way ;—but still the great question 
for sensible men would be, whether there was any real connection 
between cutting off little dogs tails and the country’s defence, 
and whether the country would be at all better able to defend 
itself after this rueful amputation than before. The misery of 
the funding system is, that its effects can never be got rid of, 
and that to pretend to get rid of them by refusing to pay the 
interest, must do an injury in one direction exactly equal to 
the apparent good in another. Suppose, for example, that 
London was attacked, and it was proposed to raise funds for 
defence by taking all the property of the inhabitants of one par- 
ticular quarter of the city. Whether this might be an ease to 
the three quarters that escape, is not the question ;—the ques- 
tion is, whether London is one whit stronger by having thus 
destroyed the property of a particular quarter, than she would 
have been if the amount had been levied on all alike ;—whether, 


if she cannot afford the money in ordinary ways, she can afford 
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it in this ;—whether the destroying this particular quarter is 
really an invention by which nothing is destroyed at all, or 
whether it is a mere trick by which the inhabitant of Cheapside 
may be sacrificed to the inhabitant of Mark-lane, but without 
the slightest tendency to make the city more able for defence 
than it was before this notable invention was originated. This 
makes the real difficulty of the case. They may deprive the 
fund-holders of their tails to-morrow ; and they will not be an 
atom stronger, or intrinsically more capable of defence than 
they were before. There is but one way to walk out of the 
dilemma, and that is by removing the Corn Laws; but this 
would require peace, to produce its effect. From war there- 
fore,—from any thing like prolonged and extensive war,— 
the people of England are imperiously cut off. The question 
is not in the slightest degree whether they find it pleasant 
to acknowledge this, but whether it is true. ‘They may begin 
if they like; but it is like starting on a voyage of discovery 
with a week’s provisions in the hold. It has been declared 
in the House of Commons, that they might possibly support 
two campaigns ; and who is to be foolish enough to ‘ go out a 
gunning’ upon the strength of two campaigns? Wait, good 
people, wait, till you can hold your own against your aristocracy 
at home, and then you may have some chance to get rich enough 
at some time to do mischief abroad. But till then, your appe- 
tites for mischief must all be chained ; the most tempting of mis- 
chiefs may pass by your doors, and you must sit ke the man in 
the scripture, who ‘looks at a virgin and sighs.’ This is what 
the ‘upper classes’ have done for you. You might have been 
manufacturing for the whole Continent these fifteen years; but 
the ‘upper classes’ did not like it, and made an Act of Par- 
liament to hinder it. Of course you were loyal, and stood by 
the upper classes; and now the upper classes must stand by 
you, and be content to move forward when you are able to 
march. A laudable conclusion it would be, if you were to come 
to the end of the two campaigns which are in your body—and 
find an Army of England on the heights of Boulogne, with an 
American and Combined squadron at the mouth of the Thames, 
making gentle references to the destruction of the bridge 
at Washington and the burning of the House of Congress. 
You have not been ‘ that’ gentle in your dealings with your 
fellow creatures, that should make you at all desirous of trusting 
to their tender mercies. You never saw a foreign regiment, 
with laurels in their caps and turkeys heads peeping out of 
their haversacks, marching past Whitehall; and if you did, 
you would wish that all the men and women in the universal 
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world had kings or no kings as they pleased, sooner than you 
had ever mixed yourselves up with such a miserable business. 
Depend on it there is not the remotest chance, that any thing 
you can possibly get in your two campaigns, would pay for 
such a sight as this. All the Park and Tower guns in the world 
would be nothing to it. The memory of the march to Paris, 
would be like the recollections of claret in the gout. Washing- 
ton would be a burthen to you, and Baltimore as it were sadness 
of heart. You have no notion what a bitter reckoning a French 
and an American grenadier would bring you to, if they should 
catch you after you have ceased to walk in the strength of your 
two campaigns. For common prudence’ sake, have a thought ; 
and do not let affection for the holy alliance, however holy, great, 
and good it may be, induce you to run your heads into what 
you are told plainly in the House of Commons you cannot 
carry on, if your enemies have common luck and common 
perseverance. And this is not saying that you could not defend 
— at home. A man may be very well able to defend 
umself, and yet not be ina condition to go out upon a foray 
against his neighbours. Peace and honesty are cheap things, 
compared with the glory and the dignity of making your neigh- 
bours slaves. 

But there is another reason more powerful than all; 
which is, that such a war would, at the very best, be fighting 
for the sake of cutting our own throats. It would be a 
war to support the aristocracy of other countrics and of our 
own, in the very power it is our interest by all legitimate 
methods to diminish. It would virtually be a war for Corn 
Laws, and for Poor’s Rates, and for Game Laws. It would be 
a war for the sake of insuring the prohibition of commerce, and 
the starving of the manufacturer. It would be a war for the 
purpose of postponing all chance of getting rid of the system 
which makes the working classes pay for the support of those 
who never work, through the intervention of bread taxes, and 
sugar taxes, and tea taxes,—of taxes in the East, and in the 
West, and in all that is between,—not imposed for the sake of 
defraying the public expenditure, but of causing certain proceeds, 
in ways more or less direct, to find their way into the pockets 
of the favoured orders. Till within a few weeks, the people in 
France were holding their aristocracy at arm’s length ; and the 
odds seemed to be,—as was stated with all simplicity and in- 
tegrity of purpose in an article on Béranger,*—that France 
would be a republic with the Bourbons in the Tuileries. Since 
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then, a change of the administration—manifestly to the hearts 
delight of the abettors of misgovernment at home,—has 
made it a question whether the latter part of the expectation 
shall be true. The aristocracy in France has once more set 
itself in opposition to the people ; and, as far as can be foreseen, 
one or the other must have a durable triumph. It will never 
do, for the English aristocracy to have an experimental garden 
in France,~—to have a place where they may try the growth of 
slips of monopoly and privilege abroad, and transport the results 
in full bearing to Kensington and Kew. It is bad enough to be 
obliged to combat their union and skill asitis; without allowing 
them this piece of subsidiary practice. The French on their side, 
seem to have an equally clear vision of the nature of the favour 
that is intended them; and their press, at the head of which is 
the journal quoted in the next paragraph, is leaving no means 
untried to guard against the danger. ‘The article entitled ‘ On the 
Charler as it would be under the Aristocracy,’ is a proud specimen 
of the effect with which the French have studied the political 
institutions of their neighbours, and a cheering pledge of the 
benefits to be derived by both nations from mutual communica~ 
tion. In fact what a shocking thing it would be, to see the 
English system of aristocracy transplanted into a com- 
paratively happy country like France. Alas for Jacques 
Bonhomme !—e.xperto crede, he would dance no more. But pro- 
vidence has better things in view. The interest of both coun- 
tries is, that France should be free and England free; and 
not France second slave, that England may be first. The new 
law of nations is, the general happiness ; and the way to this, 
as in the case of individuals, is that nations should be inde- 
pendent and honest,—not linked in a common bond of feudal 
degradation. 

* «Tl n’y a plus moyen de r¢tablir la servitude telle qu’elle existait 
aux beaux temps de la féodalité ; si l'aristocratie restaurée tentait 
de se partager la population pour l'attacher a la glébe, elle formerait 
une tentative qui serait plus dangereuse pour elle que pour la 
France. Il n'est pas possible non plus de transformer la France 
en une propriet¢ de famille, dont un prince aurait la disposition 
absolue, sous condition @en partager les produits 4 ses courtisans, 





* There is no possibility now, of re-establishing personal slavery as it 
existed in the good old times of the feudal system. If the restored aristo- 
cracy were to attempt to divide the population among themselves and reduce 
it to the condition of serfs attached to the soil, they would be making an 
experiment of more danger to themselves than to the country. It is equally 
impossible to turn France into a single family estate, of which the absolute 
disposal should be vested in a prince, upon condition of his sharing the 
proceeds with the attendants on his court. The re-establishment of the 
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Le rétablissement du régime fondé par Louis XIV n'est pas moins 
impossible que celui du régime féodal. Il est un troisiéme systtme 
dont l'exécution est beaucoup plus praticable: c'est celui dont 
l'Angleterre nous offre le modeéle, et que M. de Polignac vient 
tenter de réaliser; c’est Vasservissement et l'exploitation en masse 
de toutes les classes industrieuses par Varistocratie, sous des formes 
et des noms constitutionnels. 

Dans ce systéme que le gouvernement anglais entend 4 merveille, 
le pouvoir législatif appartient exclusivement aux membres de 
l'aristoeratie ; les fonctions publiques qui ménent aux honneurs et 
a la fortune, n’appartiennent qu’aux hommes investis du pouvoir 
législatif, 4 leurs enfans ou 4 leurs parens; et le peuple qui travaille 
est la propriété des fonctionnaires publics. Liaristocratie anglaise 
exploite les classes industrieuses avec beaucoup d’intelligence: elle 
leur laisse tous les moyens de produire des richesses ; chacun des 
individus qui lui sont soumis peut choisir le métier qui lui semble 
le plus lucratif. Les atteintes individuelles, qui feraient disparaitre 
les capitaux, et arréteraient la production, sont réprimées. Les 
travailleurs ne sont ni génés ni troublés dans leurs travaux ; ils sont 
libres dans leur industrie et leur commerce comme des abeilles dans 
une ruche. 

Mais cette liberté dans le travail ne profite pas plus aux classes 
industrieuses que ne profite aux abeilles le miel qu’elles amassent 
avec tant de soin. L/aristocratie, au moyen des impdts qu'elle seule 
a le privilége d’etablir, absorbe la partie la plus considérale de leurs 
revenus, et les distribue sous des noms divers aux membres dont 





order of things which was founded by Louis the Fourteenth, would be just 
as impossible as that of the feudal state. There is a third system, which it 
would be much more practicable to put into execution than any of these. 
It is what England is offering us the model of, and M. de Polignac has just 
been trying to set in operation; namely, the system of making slaves and 
tools of all the working classes in a body by the higher orders, under consti- 
tutional forms and names. 

In this system which the English government understands prodigiously 
well, the power of making the laws belongs exclusively to the members of 
the aristocracy; public situations which are the road to honours and to 
fortune, fall to the share of nobody but those who are vested with the 
power of making the laws, their children, or relations ; and the people, which 
does the work, is the property in fee of those who have the management 
of public affairs. The English cng cage displays great intelligence in 
the way in which it accomplishes its ends with the working classes. It 
leaves them all the means for the production of wealth; and every one of 
the individuals under its influence may chuse the business by which he 
thinks he can get the most. All attempts on the security of individual 
property, which would only cause capital to disappear and hinder produc- 
tion, are completely put down. The people that work are neither ham- 
pered nor disturbed in their labours, but are as free in their industry and 
their commerce as bees in a hive. 

The working classes however derive no more advantage in the end from 
this freedom in their operations, than the bees do from the honey they take 
so much pains to make, The higher orders, through the medium of the 
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elle se compose. A proprement parler, le parlement anglais remplit 
Yoflice d'un siphon: il pompe les richesses produites par les classes 
laborieuses, et les fait passer dans les mains des familles aristo- 
cratiques. Mais comme il est une machine intelligente, il laisse 
aux hommes industrieux ce qui leur est nécessaire pour travailler 
toujours. 

L’aristocratie anglaise laisse ptnétrer dans les deux chambres 
quelques hommes populaires, et c’est dans ’intérét de sa domination. 
Si les hommes au profit desquels la classe industrieuse est exploit¢e 
composaient exclusivement la législature, ils pourraient compro- 
mettre leur pouvoir en exigeant du peuple plus qu'il ne serait capable 
de payer. Les hommes populaires qui pénétrent dans les chambres 
ont soin de les avertir quand ils s’exposent & quelque danger. 
L’opposition, dans la machine du gouvernement, remplit l’office de la 
soupape de siireté dans la machine 4 vapeur: elle n’en géne pas 
laction; mais elle la conserve en laissant évaporer en vaine fumée 
une force qui pourrait la détruire. 

L’exercice de la puissance aristocratique étant attaché a la posses- 
sion de grandes propriétés territoriales, on congoit que les cadets ne 
peuvent avoir aucune part dans les immeubles que leurs parens 
laissent en mourant. Les enfans d'une famille aristocratique tombe- 
raient tous, en effet, dans les rangs vulgaires, s’ils partageaient par 
égales parts les biens de leurs parens. L/’ainé retient donc pour lui 
seul les immeubles, auxquels est attaché l’exercice du pouvoir aristo- 
cratique, et il se sert ensuite de ce pouvoir pour enrichir ses cadets 





taxes which they alone have the privilege of laying, soak up the greatest 
part of the produce, and divide it under different names among the mem- 
bers of their body. To describe the thing properly, the English par- 
liament performs the office of a pump; it sucks up the wealth produced 
by the working classes, and turns it over into the hands of the families of 
the aristocracy. But as it is a machine that has a head and can think, it 
leaves the working people as much as is necessary for them to go on 
working. 

The English aristocracy allows a certain number of men from the ranks 
of the people to find their way into the two houses of parliament; and it is 
for the interest of its supremacy that it should be so, If the body that 
makes the laws consisted entirely of the persons for whose advantage the 
industrious portion of the community is set to work, they might bring their 
power into peril by demanding of the re more than it was able to pay. 
The men from among the people who find their way into parliament, take 
care to let them know when they are running into any danger. The oppo- 
sition, in the machine of government, does the duty of the safety-valve in 
a steam-engine. It does not stop the motion ; but it preserves the machine, 
by letting off in smoke the power that otherwise might blow it up. 

The exercise of aristveratical power being attached to the possession of 
great landed property, it is easy to see that younger brothers can have 
no share in the real estates which may be left by their relatives at their 
decease. The descendants of an aristocratic family would in fact all 
sink into the ranks of the common people, if they were to divide what is 
left by their relations in equal shares. The eldest son therefore keeps to 
himself all the landed property, to which is attached the exercise of arise 
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aux dépens des classes industrieuses. On se trompe quand on s'imagine 
qu’en Angleterre tous les biens d’une famille aristocratique sont 
exclusivement dévolus 4 Painé: celui-ci prend, il est vrai, les pro- 
pri¢tés immobili¢res, qui sont exclusivement dans le domaine de la 
famille; mais les cadets ont pour eux des bénéfices ecclésiastiques 
richement dotés, des sinécures ou des emplois que le public est chargé 
de payer. Tous ces biens sont considérés comme le patrimoine de la 
famille ; car, nous ne saurions trop le répéter, l’aristocratie met au 
rang de ses propri¢t¢s, non-seulement les terres qu'elle posstde 
directement, mais aussi les classes industrieuses qu'elle impose comme 
il lui plait et dont elle se partage les revenus. 

L’aristocratie de la Grande-Bretagne, qu'il ne faut pas confondre 
avec le peuple anglais, peuple taillé @ merci et mis¢ricorde, ne permet- 
tra jamais que, dans aucun pays, les classes industrieuses n’appartien- 
nent qu’d elles-mémes, tant qu'elle aura le moyen de l'empécher. 
Elle sent trés-bien que son propre pouvoir sur les classes laborieuses 
des pays soumis 4 son empire ne sera hors de contestation que lorsque 
partout ailleurs les mémes classes seront poss¢dées par une famille ou 
par une caste. Aussi la voit-on, dans toutes les circonstances, faire 
cause commune avec la barbarie contre la civilisation. Elle prend 
parti pour l’Autriche contre I'Italie, pour don Miguel contre don Pedro, 
pour les Turcs contre les Grecs. Si quelquefois elle parait se prononcer 
pour les défenseurs de la libert¢, ce n’est que pour s’emparer de la 
direction de leurs affaires et les livrer 4d leurs ennemis. Partout, en 





tocratical power; and then he makes use of this power to get money for 
his younger brothers, at the expense of the working classes. It is a mistake 
to imagine that in England all the property of a family in the higher orders 
goes exclusively to the eldest son. It is true he takes the landed property, 
which is exclusively the family estate. But the younger brothers have for 
their share rich livings in the church, sinecures or places of some kind 
which the public is obliged to pay for ; and all these are considered as part 
of the family property, as much as the other. For there never can be 
too much pains taken to impress the fact, that the higher orders consider 
themselves as having a property, not only in the landed estates which they 
yossess by direct title, but in the working classes besides, on whom they 
be taxes as they please, and share the proceeds among themselves. 

The higher orders in Great Britain (who must not be confounded with 
the English people, a people who are at their mercy to take what toll they 
please,) will never allow the working classes in any Country to be their own 
masters, as long as they can do any thing to hinder it. They know very 
well that their own power over the working classes in the countries under 
their control, will never be out of danger of being disputed, till the working 
classes in all other countries too, are made the property of a family or of a 
caste. And hence it is that they are found on all occasions making com- 
mon cause with barbarism against civilization. They take the part of 
Austria against Italy, Don Miguel against Don Pedro, and the Turks 
against the Greeks. If they ever make a show of declaring for the defenders 
of freedom, it is only to get hold of the direction of their affairs, and 
hand them over to their enemies. Any where and every where, in short, 
where they espy the seeds of any thing Jike liberty, they hurry off to spoil 
or smother them, 
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un mot, od elle apergoit quelques germes de liberté, elle accourt pour 
les corrompre ou les étouffer. 

Si nous jugeons des projets du ministére Poli nac par les 
antécédens des hommes dont il se compose, et par les revélations des 
journaux du ministére anglais, nous pouvons savoir d’avance quelle 
est la transformation que la charte est destinée 4 subir entre leurs 
mains. Les Frangais seront ¢gaux devant la loi, quels que soient 
d'ailleurs leurs titres et leurs rangs ; mais la masse de la population 
sera frappée d'incapacit¢ politique, et tous les pouvoirs publics 
appartiendront a l’aristocratie. Ils contribueront indistinctement, dans 
Ja proportion de leur fortune, aux charges de l'état ; mais les membres 
de Varistocratie reprendront, sous le nom de pensions ou d’appointe- 
mens, la portion qu’ils auront payée, et se partageront le reste. IIs 
seront tous également admissibles aux emplois civils et militaires ; 
mais ils ne seront réellement admis que, sous le bon plaisir de l’aristo- 
cratie, et pour seconder ses desseins. Leur liberté individuelle leur 
sera garantie ; personne ne pourra étre arrété ni poursuivi que dans 
les cas et selon les termes que laristocratie aura déterminés. Chacun 
professera sa religion avec une éyale liberté et obtiendra pour son 
culte la m¢me protection, et nCanmoins nul ne pourra manifester une 
opinion qui serait contraire aux croyances de léglise romaine. Les 
Frangais auront le droit de publier et de faire imprimer leurs opinions, 
i charge par eux de ne rien dire de contraire aux intGréts de l'église 
et de l'aristocratie. Enfin, toutes les propriétés seront inviolables, et 
ncanmoins l’aristocratie pourra les soumettre toutes 2 telles contribu- 
tions qu’elle jugera convenables, et s’en attribuer ainsi les revenus. 





If we judge of the plans of the Polignac ministry by the past proceedings 
of the individuals that compose it, and by what is let out by the papers in the 
service of the English ministry, it is easy to tell what kind of transforma- 
tion the Charter is intended to undergo in their hands. All Frenchmen 
will be equal in point of law, whatever in other respects their title or their 
rank ; but the great mass of the population will be stricken with political 
incapacity, and all public power will belong to the aristocracy. They will 
all contribute indiscriminately, in proportion to their property, to the 
expenses of the state ; but the members of the aristocracy will take back 
again, under the name of pensions or of salaries, the portion that they 
have paid, and divide the rest among themselves besides. They will all be 
equally admissible by law to both civil offices and military ; but there will 
he nobody really admitted, except at the good pleasure of the aristocracy, 
and to serve its purposes. Personal liberty will be guaranteed to every 
body ; and nobody will be seized or prosecuted but in the ways and terms 
the aristocracy has fixed upon. Every man will have equal liberty to pro- 
fess his religion, and receive the same protection for his forms of worship ; 
only nobody must utter any opinion that may be contrary to the tenets of 
the church of Rome. Every body in France will have a right to publish 
and print his thoughts ; at his own risk if he says any thing that is against 
the interests of the church and the aristocracy. To wind up all, property 
of all kinds will be quite secure; only the aristocracy will have the power 


of laying it under any contributions they think proper, and so applying it 
to their own use. 
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Telle est la charte que donnerait 4 la France le ministére Polignac, 
s'il parvenait 4 se former une majorité dans les chambres, et a obtenir 
le consentement du Roi. C'est aux électeurs 4 voir s‘il leur convient 
de s'accommoder d’un tel régime : leur sort est entre leurs mains.’— 
= CHARTE SELON L’ARISTOCRATIE. Constitutionnel du 4 septembre, 


Nothing can be more correct and forcible than this statement 
of the working of the system it is desired to introduce into 
France. Its effect here has been to reduce the industrious classes 
to a state of suffering such as was perhaps never exhibited 
before in any country. Though the English people have no 
particular claim upon the hicntehin of the French, they may be 
permitted to stretch out their hands to them and beg like the 
rich man in the gospel, that they will not increase their evils by 
‘ also coming into this place.’ 

It will be urged on the subject of Belgium, that England 
is bound by treaty. The difficulty certainly demands attention. 
If the foregoing representations are correct, it is the case of a 
nation bound by the act of past mis-governors, to the injury of 
its known interests. It is a case like that of the treaties of the 
Stuarts with a former Louis for the depression of Holland, for 
the sake of perpetuating the depression of liberty at home. And 
the question is, what is to be done with such a treaty, if the 
people come to a better mind. The best answer perhaps is, 
that it is not necessary to determine what shall be done, till, to 
quote the figure of the Turkish diplomatist, the babe is born and 
can be jooked at. Innumerable chances may prevent its being 
ever necessary to answer the question at all. There may be 
nobody to call for the fulfilment; or there may be a refusal in 
the other contracting powers to fulfil their parts ; or there may 
be a physical impossibility for our portion being fulfilled. All 
agreements are subject to the contingency of their accomplish- 
ment being possible. It would be curious to know what a 
congregation of despots would say to such anannouncement,—as 
that the English Tories were ready to fulfil the agreements of 
Lord Castlereagh to the letter, provided said despots would 
show them the means of getting sixpence from the people of 
England towards doing it. 





This is the sort of Charter the Polignac ministry would bestow on France, 
if it succeeded in getting a majority in the chambers and the king’s consent. 
It is for the electors to consider whether they chuse to put up with such 
an order of things. Their fate is in their own hands. 

From the ConstituTionnew French newspaper, 
of the 4th Sept, 1829. 
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Art. X1V.—Political Economy. No. I. A Letter to the Heads of the 
University of Oxford. By One of the Old School—Blackwood's 
Edinburgh Magazine for September 1829. Part II. 


E have been much amused, as much at least as it is 

possible to be with error, by a letter in this number of 
Blackwood’s Magazine, addressed to tine Heads of the University 
of Oxford. The writer, who with great propriety signs himself 
“ One of the Old School,” maintains that political economy bears 
vitally on every thing valuable to our country and species. He 
maintains also, that our country is enduring bitter suffering ; 
that the mass of our countrymen cannot procure a sufficiency of 
the necessaries of life; and that the great cause is to be found 
in the application of false principles of political economy. And 
therefore that the heads of the > wad 9s of Oxford are deeply 
disgracing their university, are converting it into the parent of 
ignorance and error, into the enemy of truth and philosophy ; 
by what? Why, by founding or rather accepting a_profes- 
sorship, of which the only object is, an inquiry into the truth 
of these principles. In the next number we may expect aletter, 
stating that the science of medicine is of the utmost practical 
importance, that many of its received doctrines are erroneous ; 
that thousands perish miserably every year from the application 
of these erroneous doctrines ; and therefore the University of 
Oxford is disgracing itself for ever, is “‘ converting its noble and 
hallowed seat of learning into the parent of ignorance and error,” 
by allowing a professorship to exist, in which the truth of those 
doctrines is investigated. ‘We can prove,” says the writer, 
*‘ that the field is overrun with weeds, therefore it must not be 
cultivated.” “We can prove, that this house is not roofed in, 
therefore it must not be completed.” “ Buy no clothes, for we 
can prove that you are inrags.” ‘Seek not for information, 
for we can prove that you are ignorant.” ‘ Neglect political 
economy, for we can prove that it is imperfectly understood.” 

When such are the writer’s conclusions, we might be forgiven 
for not examining his premises. But they are such amusing 
examples of the reasoning of the Old School that we will 
abandon to them a few minutes of our time, and a very small 
portion of our pages. 

The first of the principles which “ the old school” think so 
erroneous, is the well-known doctrine of Mr. Ricardo, that, 
putting rent out of the question, the price of every commodity 
consists wholly of wages and profits. No, says the writer, it 
consists partly, and in many cases, principally of taxes. “ The 
assertion,” he observes, “that putting aside rent, the whole 
produce of land and labour is divided between capitalists and 
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labourers is not even apparently true, for the state as obviously, 
and as certainly, gets a share as either.”” Now the doctrine of 
modern political economists is, that the state co-operates in the 
work of production, by affording protection, and obtains by 
taxation tre expense of affording that protection. That neces- 
sary taxes therefore are merely the wages and profits of those who 
protect the rest of the community from internal and external 
violence and fraud. That if we were each of us to attempt 
to protect ourselves by individual exertion, the object would be 
obtained far more imperfectly and far more expensively. That 
the capital and labour devoted to the necessary operations of 
government are therefore employed as beneficially, perhaps more 
beneficially, than any other part of the capital and labour of the 
country. And that the taxes which pay for the employment of 
that capital and labour are as truly resolvable into wages and 
profits as the money paid to a private watchman in a manufac- 
tory, or to the guard of a coach. If taxes are not the remunera- 
tion for useful services, if they are not wages and profits, they 
are oppression and robbery. It was reserved for one of the 
‘old school’ to put forth the monstrous and anarchical doctrine 
that the sixty or seventy millions of taxes and rates collected 
annually in this country are mere waste and extortion. 

The writer next objects to the principle that the rent of land 
is extrinsic to the cause of production. 

‘In some parts of America,’ says he, ‘it is a trade to clear land, 
raise on it the necessary buildings, &c., and then to sell it. Ifa man 
have the choice of buying such land for a considerable sum, or of 
receiving uncleared land of the same quality and in the same 
situation as a gift, he prefers the former, because he knows it will 
pay him interest on the purchase-money. Such interest is clearly 
rent. 

‘ Here then is conclusive proof that land of the first quality must 
pay rent in the most severe sense of the word, or it will not be 
cultivated. The capital of the tenant cannot cultivate it, without that 
of the landlord. It matters not if the landlord and tenant be 
combined in the same person; or if where land is cheap, feeling 
cause men to prefer buying to renting. If, in England, the capital of 
the landlord were vested in clearing, building, and enclosing centuries 
ago, it still kas a right to interest.’ 

It would be wasting the readers time to prove at length that 
what the writer calls “rent in the most severe sense of the 
word,” is according to his own showing, profit, not only in the 
severe, but in the popular sense of the word. It is, as he cor- 
rectly says, interest on the landlord’s capital ; in other words, 
profit; and for calling it profit, he accuses economists of dealing 
in self-evident fictions. 
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Another subject of the writer’s vituperation is the doctrine 
that, to use his own words, “a real rise or fall in wages must 
produce a fall or rise in profits ; that if wages rise, profits must 
fall ; if they fall, profits must rise.” 

Having ascertained that the price of every commodity not 
produced under a natural or artificial monopoly, consists solely 
of wages and profits, Mr. Ricardo necessarily inferred that the 
value of all such commodities must be divided between the 
capitalists and the labourers, who have concurred in producing 
them. And he as necessarily inferred that the larger the share 
of the labourer the less must be that of the capitalist, and vice 
versi. He applied also the verb rise, and the adjective high, to 
express an increasing and a large share, and the verb full, and 
the adjective low, to express a diminishing and a small share. 
In this nomenclature low and high have no reference to 
amount; they indicate only proportion. If a commodity should 
at one time sell for ten shillings, of which the labourer received 
nine, and should afterwards sell for twenty, of which the labourer 
received fifteen, this, according to Mr. Ricardo’s nomenclature, 
would be a fall of the labourer’s wages. Though he would receive 
a larger amount, he would have a smaller proportion, And 
proportion is all that Mr. Ricardo considers. 

This strange use of words, like every other deviation from 
ordinary language, has produced much obscurity. It has some- 
times led even such men as Mr. Ricardo and Mr. M‘Culloch 
into inconsistency. Our readers may imagine how it has con- 
fused Mr. Blackwood’s correspondent. He has not the least 
glimmering of the meaning of the writers whom he attacks, 
but goes on heaping abuse on economists for pt meagpeon in 
which they understand by the word low wages a low propor- 
tion, while he supposes them to mean a small amount, But 
the amusing part of the story is, that this very ambiguity was 
long ago pointed out by the very professor whose appointment 
excites the writer’s indignation. As the passage is but short, 
and occurs in the appendix to a work which, we fear, is not in 
the hands of all political economists, Dr. Whateley’s Logic, it 
will be extracted :— 

‘ Another most fruitful source of ambiguity arises from the use of 
the word Wages, sometimes as expressing a quantity, sometimes as 
expressing a proportion. 

‘In ordinary language, Wages mean the amount of some commodity, 
generally of silver, given to the labourer in return for a given exertion; 
and they rise or fall, as that amount is increased or diminished. 

‘In the language of Mr. Ricardo, they usually mean the labourer’s 
proportion of what is produced, supposing that produce to be divided 
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between him and the Capitalist. In this sense they generally rise as 
the whole produce is diminished ; though, if the word be used in the 
other sense, they generally fall. If Mr. Ricardo had constantly used 
the word ‘ Wages’ to express a proportion, the only inconvenience 
would be the necessity of always translating this expression into 
common language. But he is not consistent. When he says,* that 
‘ whatever raises the Wages of labour, lowers the Profits of stock,’ he 
considers Wages as a proportion. When he says + that ‘ high Wages 
encourage population,’ he considers wages as an amount. Even Mr. 
M‘Culloch, who has clearly explained the ambiguity, has not escaped 
it. He has even suffered it to affect his reasonings. In his valuable 
essay ‘ On the rate of wages,’ he admits that ‘ when Wages are high 
the Capitalist has to pay a larger share of the produce of industry to 
his labourers.” An admission utterly inconsistent with his general 
use of the word, as expressing the amount of what the labourer 
receives, which, as he has himself observed }, may increase while his 
proportion diminishes. —Dr. Whateley’s Logic, Appendix, p. 321. 

The third head of attack on the University, therefore, may 
be thus stated :—Mr. Ricardo and Mr. M‘Culloch have stated 
erroneous doctrines as to the relation between wages and profits ; 
the professor appointed by the University of Oxford has ex- 
posed these errors; therefore, to use the writer's own words, 
“tell it not in Gath that these errors are sanctioned by the 
Oxford University.” 

Our mglorious task has now been completed, and we look 
back with mixed feelings on what has been written. It is 
painful—it is degrading—that political knowledge should be 
so low in this country as to make it worth Mr. Blackwood’s 
while to publish, and ours to expose, the errors on which we 
have been commenting. On the other hand, it is consolatory 
that these opinions are held only by those who seem to have 
a natural affinity for all that is erroneous in theory, or mis- 
chievous in practice. It is consolatory to see that those who 
maintain the justice of taxing the whole community in order 
to bribe certain individuals to misdirect their industry,—the 
wisdom of forbidding borrowers and lenders to make their 
own bargains,—and that of prohibiting us to purchase, on 
the very ground that we can purchase advantageously,—are 
the same persons who call the hulks and the hangman to 
the aid of the game-keeper;—who care not for the starva- 
tion that is subservient to rent;—who would confine the 
government of the country to a very few of the possessors of a 
particular sort of property ;—who would have retained the Test 


* Principles, &c. p. 231, + Ib. p. 83. } Principles of Political Economy, 
p. 365. 
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Act as an insult, when they dared not to enforce it as a bar ;— 
who would rather have bathed Ireland and England in blood, 
than have widened the base of the dominant oligarchy by the 
admission of a few Catholic peers and landlords. 

But the day, or rather the night, of the old school is passing 
away. All that now remains in doubt is, whether the morning 
that is to succeed it will open in storm or in sunshine. The 
oppressions and the follies of feudalism will be swept off, but 
will it be by a reform, or by a revolution? If the aristocracy 
remain at anchor in the tide of mental improvement,—if 
ve of station should be generally accompanied by 
inferiority of knowledge,—if all that is absurd in law, all that 
is mischievous in policy, and all that is odious in privilege are to 
be supported against the increasing knowledge and combination 
of the people, the end will be revolution, sudden, confiscating, 
and bloody. But if those who fill the higher ranks of society 
will feel that they have duties as well as powers,—if they will 
study the principles of political economy and legislation, and 
discover, as they will if their inquiries be candid, that their 
own interests and those of the people at the long run coincide,— 
if they become the leaders instead of the victims of reformation, 
—that reformation will be gradual and temperate. ‘ Come it will 
for a’ that.” The object of all our prayers, and all our exertions, 
should be to make it come rather as a friend than as a con- 
queror ; rather as a concession than as a triumph. 





Arr. XV.—Memoirs of Lady Fanshawe, Wife of the Right Honourable 
Sir Richard Fanshawe, Bart. ; Ambassador from Charles IT., to 
the Court of Madrid, in 1665. Written by Herself. To which 
are added Extracts from the Correspondence of Sir Richard 
Fanshawe. Svo. pp. 595. Colburn. 1529, 


EITHER the head nor the heart of that person is to be 

envied who could read these Memoirs without interest ; 
and this opinion of their claims to attention will be justified by 
the extracts of which this notice of the work will chiefly con- 
sist, since readers are always more gratified by the narrative 
of an autobiographer himself, than by observations upon his 
statements. 

The period of history which the Memoirs embrace is so well 
known, that the allusions in it to public-affairs are of no other 
value than that they corroborate our previous impressions. 
Some light is, however, occasionally thrown on the conduct of 
eminent persons of the time, and a striking, though highly- 
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coloured picture is presented of the sufferings of the Royalists. 
But who is there that can describe his own privations, or 
notice his own services, in the sober and subdued language 
of strict historical truth? If the facts are not exaggerated, 
the motives which led to, and the circumstances that attended, 
them, will be exalted, and autobiography is necessarily much 
influenced by such prejudices. It may appear paradoxical to 
say, that this objection to these, the most entertaining of 
allcompositions, is the chief source of the interest which 
they possess. On other occasions a writer describes events, 
but in most instances the historian of his own career 
acquaints you with his feelings; and he irresistibly imparts 
a share of his own enthusiasm to his reader. At the 
same time that we may be sensible of the egotism, and per- 
haps of the want of knowledge, of his own heart, or of the 
minds of others, which the writer may betray, the charm loses 
none of its effect thereby ; and we follow him in his progress with 
unabated interest, if he be courageous ; with affection, if he be 
virtuous ; and with sympathy, if he be unfortunate. The cause 
of the delight which autobiography imparts is easily explained. 
There is within us, a love of truth, a respect for genuine feeling, 
which the efforts of imagination can never so successfully 
influence ; and the simplest tale if “ founded on fact,” is more 
touching and attractive, than the most brilliant romance—nor 
is this the result of experience, or education: it is the earliest 
suggestion of nature herself; and the question which a child 
lisps to its mother, after listening with profound attention to a 
nursery story “ But is it true, mama?” is evidence of the 
justice of the observation. 

The Memoirs before us possess this merit, for every line 
bears internal evidence of their veracity. The writer and her 
husband were virtuous and talented, and challenge our esteem ; 
they were faithful, when fidelity was perilous, and we respect 
their loyalty and courage; they were unfortunate, and we 
chanitelly give them our sympathy; and the heroine herself 
frequently exhibited such sagacity and firmness in times of 
trial ; such beautiful devotion to her husband, when in sickness 
and a prisoner; and such practical piety under misfortunes, 
that she excites our warmest admiration. 

Sir Richard Fanshawe was the younger son of sir Henry 
Fanshawe, of Ware Park, in Hertfordshire, and brother of the 
first viscount Fanshawe, in Ireland, and was born in 1608, 
Though intended for the bar, he abandoned that profession, spent 
two or three years in France and Spain, and returned to England 
shortly before 1630, in which year he was appointed secretary 
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to lord Aston’s embassy to Spain. On that nobleman being 
recalled, he became chargé d'affaires, and continued to hold 
that situation until 1637 or 1638. Two years elapsed without 
his receiving any appointment, but at the expiration of that time, 
his elder brother resigned to him the office of Remembrancer of 
the Court of Exchequer, which rendering him one of his ma- 
jesty’s servants, he attended the king to Oxford on the breaking 
out of the civil wars. He met there the fair authoress of these 
Memoirs, Ann, the eldest daughter of sir John Harrison, of 
Balls, in Hertfordshire, to whom he was married in May 1644, 
and their lives from that period, form the subject of the volume. 

It commences with the following explanation of the motives 
with which it was written :— 


‘LT have thought it good to discourse to you, my most dear and 
only son, the most remarkable actions and accidents of your family, 
as well as those more eminent ones of your father ; and my life and 
necessity, not delight or revenge, hath made me insert some passages 
which will reflect on their owners, as the praises of others will be but 
just, which is my intent in this narrative, I would not have you be a 
stranger to it; because, by the example, you may imitate what is 
applicable to your condition in the world, and endeavour to avoid 
those misfortunes we have passed through, if God pleases.’—pp. 1, 2. 


After several pages of excellent advice to him, and exhort- 
ing him to imitate his father, whose public and private cha- 
racter she represents in the most pleasing light, an account of 
his family and of her own is given. In speaking of her birth 
she relates this extraordinary anecdote of her mother : 


‘I was born in St. Olaves, Hart-street, London, in a house that my 
father took of the lord Dingwall, father to the now duchess of Or- 
mond, in the year 1625, on our Lady Day, 25th of March. Mr. 
Hyde, lady Alston, and lady Wolstenholme, were my godfather and 
godmothers. In that house I lived the winter times till I was fifteen 
years old and three months, with my ever honoured and most dear 
mother, who departed this life on the 20th day of July, 1640, and now 
lies buried in Hallowes church, in Hertford. Her funeral cost my 
father above a thousand pounds ; and Dr. Howlsworth preached her 
funeral sermon, in which, upon his own knowledge, he told before 
many hundreds of people this accident following: that my mother, 
being sick to death of a fever three months after I was born, which 
was the occasion she gave me suck no longer, her friends and ser- 
vants thought to all outward appearance that she was dead, and so 
lay almost two days and a night, but Dr. Winston coming to comfort 
my father, went into my mother’s room, and looking earnestly on her 
face, said she was so handsome, and now looks so lovely, I cannot 
think she is dead ; and suddenly took a lancet out of his pocket, and 
with it cut the sole of her foot, which bled. Upon this, he imme- 
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diately caused her to be laid upon the bed again, and to be rubbed, 
and such means as she came to life, and opening her eyes, saw two of 
her kinswomen stand by her, my lady Knollys and my lady Russell, 
both with great wide sleeves, as the fashion then was, and said, Did 
not you promise me fifteen years, and are you come again? which 
they not understanding, persuaded her to keep her spirits quiet in that 
great weakness wherein she then was ; but some hours after she de- 
sired my father and Dr. Howlsworth might be left alone with her, to 
whom she said, I will acquaint you, that during the time of my trance, 
I was in great quiet, but in a place | could neither distinguish nor de- 
scribe ; but the sense of leaving my girl, who is dearer to me than all 
my children, remained a trouble upon my spirits. Suddenly I saw 
two by me, cloathed in long white garments, and me thought I fell 
down with my face in the dust ; and they asked why I was troubled in 
so great happiness. I replied, O let me have the same grant given 
to Hezekiah, that I may live fifteen years, to see my daughter a 
woman; to which they answered, It is done; and then, at that in- 
stant, I awoke out of my trance ; and Dr. Howlsworth did there 
affirm, that that day she died made just fifteen years from that time. 
My dear mother was of excellent beauty and good understanding, a 
loving wife, and most tender mother; very pious, and charitable to 
that degree, that she relieved, besides the offals of the table, which 
she constantly gave to the poor, many with her own hand daily out of 
her purse, and dressed many wounds of miserable people, when she 
had health, and when that failed, as it did often, she caused her ser- 
vants to supply that place.’—pp. 25. 29. 


Of her education she says, 


* Now it is necessary to say something of my mother’s education of 
me, which was with all the advantages that time afforded, both for 
working all sorts of fine works with my needle, and learning French, 
singing, lute, the virginals and dancing, and notwithstanding I learned 
as well as most did, yet was I wild to that degree, that the hours of 
my beloved recreation took up too much of my time, for I loved riding 
in the first place, running, and all active pastimes: in short, I was 
that which we graver people call a hoyting girl; but to be just to 
myself, I never did mischief to myself or people, nor one immodest 
word or action in my life, though skipping and activity was my de- 
light ; but upon my mother’s death, I then began to reflect, and, as an 
offering to her memory, I flung away those little childnesses that had 
forinerly possessed me, and, by my father’s command, took upon me 
charge of his house and family, which I so ordered by my excellent 
mother’s example as found acceptance in his sight. I was very well 
beloved by all our relations and my mother’s friends, whom I paid a 
great respect to, and I ever was ambitious to keep the best company, 
which I have done, I thank God, all the days of my life.’—pp. 32, 33. 


Sir John Harrison appears to have been a faithful royalist, 
and suffered extremely in the royal cause, having been taken 
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prisoner in Montague House, Bishopsgate-street, when he was 
threatened to be sent on board a ship; his house was plun- 
dered, and he escaped with great difficulty to Oxford. 

In May, 1644, <= married sir Richard Fanshawe at Wolver- 
cot, near Oxford, and she thus alludes to their pecuniary 
prospects : 


‘ Before I was married, my husband was sworn secretary of war 
to the prince, now our king, with a promise from Charles I. to be 
preferred as soon as occasion offered it, but both his fortune and my 
promised portion, which was made 10,000/., were both at that 
time in expectation, and we might truly be called merchant adven- 
turers, for the stock we set up our trading with did not amount to 
twenty pounds betwixt us ; but, however, it was to us as a little piece 
of armour is against a bullet, which, if it be right placed, though no 
bigger than a shilling, serves as well as a whole suit of armour; so 
our stock bought pen, ink, and paper, which was your father’s trade, 
and by it, I assure you, we lived better than those that were born to 
2000/. a year, as long as he had his liberty.’ —pp. 37, 38. 


In March, 1645, Mr. Fanshawe attended the Prince of Wales 
to Bristol, being then his Highness’s secretary, to which place he 
was followed by his wife in May, she being prevented from accom- 
panying him, by her confinement with her eldest child. There is 
something so exceedingly natural in the following account of 
her attempt to gain a Kavetedge of public affairs, that we are 
tempted to copy it. 


* My husband had provided very good lodgings for us, and as soon 
as he could come home from the council, where he was at my arrival, 
he with all expressions of joy received me in his arms, and gave me 
a hundred pieces of gold, saying, ‘‘ I know thou that keeps my heart 
so well, will keep my fortune, which from this time I will ever put 
into thy hands as God shall bless me with increase ;" and now I 
thought myself a perfect queen, and my husband so glorious a crown, 
that I more valued myself to be called by his name than born a prin- 
cess, for 1 knew him very wise and very good, and his soul doated on 
me, upon which confidence I will tell you what happened. My lady 
Rivers, a brave woman, and one that had suffered many thousand 
pounds loss for the king, and whom I had a great reverence for, and 
she a kindness for me as a kinswoman, in discourse she tacitly com- 
mended the knowledge of state affairs, and that some women were 
very happy in a good understanding thereof, as my lady Aubigny, 
lady Isabel Thynne, and divers others, and yet none was at first more 
capable than!; that in the night she knew there came a post from 
Paris from the queen, and that she would be extremely glad to hear 
what the queen commanded the king in order to his affairs ; saying, 
if I would ask my husband privately, he would tell me what he found 
in the packet, and I might tell her, I that was young and innocent, 
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and to that day had never in my mouth what news, began to think 
there was more in inquiring into public affairs than 1 thought of, and 
that it being a fashionable thing would make me more beloved of my 
husband, if that had been possible, than I was. When my husband 
returned home from council, after welcoming him, as his custom 
ever was, he went with his handful of papers into his study for an 
hour or more ; I followed him ; he turned hastily, and said, “« What 
wouldst thou have, my life?” I told him, 1 heard the prince had re- 
ceived a packet from the queen, and I guessed it was that in his hand, 
and I desired to know what was in it; he smilingly replied, ‘‘ My 
love, I will immediately come to thee, pray thee go, for I am very 
busy :” when he came out of his closet I revived my suit; he kissed 
me, and talked of other things. At supper I would eat nothing ; he 
as usual sat by me, and drank often to me which was his custom, and 
was full of discourse to company that was at table. Going to bed I 
asked again, and said, I could not believe he loved me if he refused to 
tell me all he knew, but he answered nothing, but stopped my mouth 
with kisses. So we went to bed, I cried, and he went to sleep: next 
morning early, as his custom was, he called to rise, but began to dis- 
course with me first, to which I made no reply ; he rose, came on the 
other side of the bed and kissed me, and drew the curtains softly and 
went to court ; when he came home to dinner he presently came to 
me as was usual, and when I had him by the hand, “I said thou dost 
not care to see me troubled ;” to which he taking me in his arms, an- 
swered, “‘ My dearest soul, nothing upon earth can afflict me like that, 
and when you asked me of my business, it was wholly out of my 
power to satisfy thee, for my life and fortune shall be thine, and every 
thought of my heart in which the trust I am in may not be revealed, 
but my honour is my own, which I cannot preserve if I communicate 
the prince’s affairs ; and pray thee with this answer rest satisfied.” So 
great was his reason and goodness, that upon consideration it made 
my folly appear to me so vile, that from that day until the day of his 
death I never thought fit to ask him any business, but what he com- 
municated freely to me in order to his estate or family.’—pp. 49—53. 


The appearance of the plague at Bristoi in July, drove the 
prince and his suite to Barnstaple, whence they proceeded to 
Launceston, and afterwards embarked with his Royal Highness 
for Scilly. The description of the manner in which Mr. and 
Mrs. Fanshawe were treated by their pretended friends ; the 
state of Scilly; her sufferings there ; their voyage to Jersey ; 
the narrow escape of the prince; and their reception in that 
Island, will be read with interest. 


‘We left our house and furniture with captain Bluett, who pro- 
mised to keep them until such a time as we could dispose of them ; 
but when we sent, he said he had been plundered of them, notwith- 
standing it was well known he lost nothing of his own. At that time 
this loss went deep with us, for we lost to the value of 200/. and more, 
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but as the proverb saith, an evil chance seldom comes alone; we 
having put all our present estate into two trunks, and carried them 
aboard with us in a ship commanded by sir Nicholas Crispe, whose 
skill and honesty the master and seamen had no opinion of, my hus- 
band was forced to appease their mutiny which his miscarriage caused, 
and taking out money to pay the seamen, that night following they 
broke open one of our trunks, and took out a bag of 60/. and a quan- 
tity of gold lace, with our best clothes and linen, with all my combs, 
gloves, and ribbons, which amounted to near 300/. more. The next 
day, after having been pillaged, and extremely sick and big with child, 
I was set on shore almost dead in the Island of Scilly ; when we had 
got to our quarters near the castle, where the prince lay, I went im- 
mediately to bed, which was so vile, that my footman ever lay ina 
better, and we had but three in the whole house, which consisted of 
four rooms, or rather partitions, two low rooms and two little lofts, 
with a ladder to go up; in one of these they kept dried fish, which 
was his trade, and in this my husband’s two clerks lay, one there was 
for my sister, and one for myself, and one amongst the rest of the ser- 
vants ; but, when I waked in the morning, I was so cold I knew not 
what to do, but the day-light discovered that my bed was near swim- 
ming with the sea, which the owner told us afterwards it never did so 
but at spring tide. With this we were destitute of clothes, and meat, 
and fuel, for half the court to serve them a month was not to be had 
in the whole island, and truly we begged our daily bread of God, for 
we thought every meal our last. The council sent for provisions to 
France, which served us, but they were bad, and a little of them: then 
after three weeks and odd days, we set sail for the Isle of Jersey, 
where we safely arrived, praised be God, beyond the belief of all the 
beholders from that island, for the pilot not knowing the way into the 
harbour, sailed over the rocks, but being spring tide, and by chance 
high water, God be praised, his highness and all of us came safe 
ashore through so great a danger. Sir George Carteret was lieuten- 
wnt-governor of the island, under my lord St. Albans, a man formerly 
bred a sea-boy, and born in that island, the brother's son of sir Philip 
Carteret, whose younger daughter he afterwards married. He endea- 
voured with all his power, to entertain his highness and court with all 
plenty and kindness possible, both which the island afforded, and what 
was wanting he sent*for out of France.’—pp. 58—61. 


The departure of the prince for Paris, terminated Mr. Fan- 
shawe’s duties: he remained a few days at Jersey ; then went 
to his brother at Caen, and sent his wife to England for money, 
leaving one of their children at Jersey. She arrived in London 
early in September, and obtained leave for her husband to re- 
turn and compound for his estates. They lived very. privately 
in London for some months, and whilst the unfortunate Charles 
was at Hampton Court, they were honoured with several audi- 
ences. Of the last of these interviews Mrs. Fanshawe has 
given an affecting relation, which exhibits the monarch in the 
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most favourable point of view, as a husband, a father, a master, 
a sovereign, and a christian. 


‘ During his stay at Hampton Court, my husband was with him, to 
whom he was pleased to talk much of his concerns, and gave him 
there credentials for Spain, with private instructions, and letters for 
his service ; but God for our sins disposed his majesty’s affairs other- 
wise. I went three times to pay my duty to him, both as I was the 
daughter of his servant, and wife of his servant. The last time I ever 
saw him, when I took my leave, I could not refrain weeping : 
when he had saluted me, I prayed to God to preserve his majesty 
with long life and happy years: he stroked me on the cheek, and 
said, ‘ Child, if God pleaseth, it shall be so, but both you and I must 
submit to God’s will, and you know in what hands I am in ;” then 
turning to your father, he said, “‘ Be sure, Dick, to tell my son all 
that I have said, and deliver those letters to my wife; pray God bless 
her! I hope I shall do well:” and taking him in his arms, said, 
** Thou hast ever been an honest man, and | hope God will bless thee, 
and make thee a happy servant to my son, whom I have charged in 
my letter to continue his love, and trust to you,” adding, “‘1 do 
promise you that if ever 1 am restored to my dignity I will bountifully 
reward you both for your service and sufferings.” Thus did we part 
from that glorious sun, that within a few months after was murdered, 
to the grief of all Christians that were not forsaken by God.’ 
—pp. 66—68. 


In October they went to France, and whilst at Portsmouth 
were very nearly killed by some shot which were fired into that 
town by the Dutch squadron, but returned to England in April, 
1648, from which time Mr. Fanshawe was employed on the 
prince’s affairs in Paris, Flanders, and Ireland, and was after- 
wards sent to Spain, to endeavour to raise money for his high- 
ness, but failing in this object, he embarked at St. Sebastian 
and arrived at Paris in November, 1650. In these journies he 
was accompanied by his wife, whose narrative abounds with 
various amusing anecdotes, many of which prove that they were 
exposed to considerable perils, and endured many privations. 

If the anecdote of the manner in which the marquis of Wor- 
cester treated the merchants of Galway be true, we can have no 
difficulty in understanding how much the royal cause suffered 
by the conduct of its adherents. 


‘The owner of this house entertained us with the story of the last 
marquis of Worcester, who had been there some time the year before : 
he had of his own and other friends, jewels to the value of 8,0001., 
which some merchants had lent upon them. My lord appointed a 
day for receiving the money upon them and delivering the jewels ; 
being met, he shows them all to these persons, and seals them up in 
a box, and delivered them to one of these merchants, by consent of 
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the rest, to be kept for one year, and upon the payment of the 8,000/. 
by my lord marquis, to be delivered him. 

After my lord had received the money, he was entertained at all 
these persons’ houses, and nobly feasted with them near a month ;: he 
went from thence into France. When the year was expired they, by 
letters into France, pressed the payment of this borrowed money several 
times, alleging that they had great necessity of the money to drive 
their trade with, to which my lord marquis made no answer, which 
did at last so exasperate these men, that they broke open the seals, 
znd opening the box found nothing but rags and stones for their 
8,000/. at which they were highly enraged, and in this case I left 
them.’—pp. 88-90, 


They embarked at Galway for Malaga, on board a Dutch 
merchant vessel, the master of which is said to have been “ the 
greatest beast she ever saw of his kind,” and after passing Gib- 
raltar her courage was subjected to a test, which called all her 
heroism into action. 


‘When we had just passed the Straits, we saw coming towards us, 
with full sails, a Turkish galley, well manned, and we believed we 
should be all carried away slaves, for this man had so laden his ship 
with goods for Spain, that his guns were useless, though the ship 
carried sixty guns; he called for brandy, and after he had well 
drunken, and all his men, which were near two hundred, he called 
for arms and cleared the deck as well as he could, resolving to fight 
rather than lose his ship, which was worth thirty thousand pounds ; 
this was sad for us passengers, but my husband bid us be sure to keep 
in the cabin, and not appear, the women, which would make the 
Turks think that we were a man-of-war, but if they saw women they 
would take us for merchants and board us. He went upon the deck, 
and took a gun and bandoliers, and sword, and, with the rest of the 
ship’s company, stood upon deck expecting the arrival of the Turkish 
man-of-war. This beast, the captain, had locked me up in the cabin ; 
I knocked and called long to no purpose, until, at length, the cabin- 
boy came and opened the door: I, all in tears, desired him to be so 
good as to give me his blue thrum cap he wore, and his tarred coat, 
which he did, and I gave him half-a-crown, and putting them on and 
flinging away my night clothes, 1 crept up softly and stood upon the 
deck by my husband's side, as free from sickness and fear as, I con- 
fess, from discretion ; but it was the effect of that passion, which I 
could never master. 

‘ By this time the two vessels were engaged in parley, and so well 
satisfied with speech and sight of each other's forces, that the Turks’ 
man-of-war tacked about, and we continued our course. But. when 
your father saw it convenient to retreat, looking upon me, he blessed | 
himself, and snatched me up Yn his arms, saying, ‘‘ Good God, that 
love can make this change !” and though he seemingly chid me, he 
would laugh atit as often as he remembered that voyage ; and in. the_ 
beginning of March we all landed, praised be God, in Malaga, very 
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well and full of content to see ourselves delivered from the sword and 
plague, and living in hope that we should one day return happily to 
our native country.—pp. 91-94. 


Mr. Fanshawe soon afterwards joimed the king in Scotland, 
who received him with marked kindness; the York party in- 
trusted him with the great and privy seal, and pressed him to 
take the Covenant, which he steadfastly refused. At the battle 
of Worcester, he was taken prisoner, soon after which he was 
met in London by his wife, and he being confined in Whitehall, 
and severely ill, she attended him with true conjugal tender- 
ness, which, together with the manner in which he obtained 
his liberty, shall be described in her own words. 

‘ During the time of his imprisonment, I failed not constantly to 
go, when the clock struck four in the morning, with a dark lantern 
in my hand, all alone and on foot, from my lodging in Chancery-lane, 
at my cousin Young’s, to Whitehall, in at the entry that went out of 
King-street into the bowling-green. There I would go under his 
window and softly call him, he, after the first time excepted, never 
failed to put out his head at the first call, thus we talked together, 
and sometimes I was so wet with the rain, that it went in at my neck 
and out at my heels. He directed how I should make my addresses, 
which I did ever to their general, Cromwell, who had a great respect 
for your father, and would have bought him off to his service upon 
any terms. 

‘ Being one day to solicit for my husband's liberty for a time, he bid 
me bring the next day a certificate from a physician, that he was 
really ill. Immediately I went to Dr. Batters, that was by chance 
both physician to Cromwell and to our family, who gave me one very 
favourable in my husband’s- behalf. I delivered it at the Council 
Chamber, at three of the clock that afternoon, as he commanded me, 
and he himself moved, that seeing they could make no use of his im- 
prisonment, whereby to lighten them in their business, that he might 
have his liberty upon four thousand pounds bail, to take a course of 
physic, he being dangerously ill. Many spake against it, but most 
sir Henry Vane, who said he would be as instrumental for aught he 
knew, to hang them all that sat there, if ever he had opportunity, but 
if he had liberty for a time, that he might take’the engagement before 
he went out ; upon which Cromwell said, “i never knew that the 
engagement was a medicine for the scorbutic.”"* They, hearing their 
general say so, thought it obliged him, and so ordered him his liberty 
upon bail.’—pp. 116—119. ‘: 


From that time until Cromwell’s death, they lived in strict re- 
tirement either at Hertfordshire, Yorkshire, or at Bath; but on 
‘that event, sir Richard Fanshawe, who had been created a 
baronet in 1654, obtained permission to go abroad, under the 

retence of being tutor to the son of the earl of, Pembroke ; 

e truth being discovered, his wife and family were refused a, 
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passport. Lady Fanshawe contrived, however, to impose on the 
officers, and procured a false licence that enabled her to quit 
England, and rejoined her husband at Paris in June, 1659. 

On the Restoration sir Richard was promised to be made one 
of the secretaries of state, but the promise was not fulfilled, 
in consequence, lady Fanshawe says, of “ that false man,” lord 
Clarendon. On the return of the king, of whose enthusiastic 
reception she gives an eloquent and obviously correct descrip- 
tion, sir Richard Fanshawe attended the king on board his 
own ship, and his family were conveyed in a frigate which was 
assigned them for their passage. 

Several pages are occupied with complaints on the manner in 
which Fanshawe was treated by his fellow-courtiers, which 
corroborate the numerous other statements that exist of the 
mean jealousies and petty intrigues which disgraced the Restora- 
tion. Every one appears anxious to jostle his neighbour, in 
order that he might either obtain the place in which he had 
fixed himself, or outstep him in the road to preferment. Allow- 
ance must, however, be made for the spirit of disappointment 
which every where pervades the latter part of the Memoirs be- 
fore us ; and though we may have no hesitation in believing in the 
general baseness of the great persons of the day, it is not quite 
so evident that the claim here set up for the purity and_ public 
spirit of the subject of these pages was well founded. To jea- 
lousy on the part of lord Clarendon is assigned sir Richard Fan- 
shawe’s immediate appointment to negociate Charles’s marriage 
with Katharine of Portugal ; though it would seem to us to be 
a striking mark of his sovereign’s confidence and favour. On 
his return he was made a privy councillor of Ireland ; and when 
the queen arrived at Portsmouth, he was sent to congratulate 
her on her landing. The only passage in the volume of much 
historical value is that relating to Charles’s marriage, on which 
we shall therefore say a few words. Neither Evelyn, nor 
Pepys, garrulous as they are on most other public events, take 
any notice of the circumstance; and as there have been some 
erroneous opinions on the point, the statement of lady Fanshawe, 
whose husband was present on the occasion, is important. 

Bishop Burnet says, that the king met Katherine at Win- 
chester, in the summer of 1662; that the archbishop of Canter- 
bury went there to-perform the ceremony, but that the queen 
was bigotted to such a degree that she would not pronounce the 
words of the service, nor bear the sight of the archbishop; and 
that the king said the words hastily, when the archbishop pro- 
nounced them married persons. He adds, “ Upon this some 
thought afterwards to have dissolved the marriage, as a marriage 
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only de facto, in which no consenthad been given ; but the duke 
of York told me, they were married by the lord Aubigny, accord- 
ing to the Roman ritual, and that he himself was one of the 
witnesses ; and he added, that a few days before he told me 
this, the queen had said to him, that she heard some intended 
to call her marriage in question, and that if that was the case, 
she must call on him as one of the witnesses to prove it.” 
Lady Fanshawe, however, informs us, that 


‘ As soon as the king had notice of the queen’s landing, he im- 
mediately sent my husband that night to welcome her majesty on 
shore, and followed himself the next day ; and upon the 2Istof May 
the king married the queen at Portsmouth, in the presence-chamber 
of his majesty’s house. 

‘ There was a rail across the upper part of the room, in which en- 
tered only the king and queen, the bishop of London, the marquess 
Desande, the Portuguese ambassador, and my husband : in the other 
part of the room there were many of the nobility and servants to their 
majesties. The bishop of London declared them married in the name 
of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost ; and then they 
caused the ribbons her majesty wore to be cut in little pieces, and, as 
far as they would go, every one had some.’—pp. 143, 144. 


This account agrees very nearly with that of bishop Kennet ;* 
but it is more minute and circumstantial, and tends to prove the 
incorrectness of Burnet’s statement. Sir Richard Fanshawe 
was immediately afterwards appointed ambassador to the court 
of Lisbon, where he resided about twelve months, and on his re- 
turn was made a Privy-councillor of England. In January, 
1664, he was constituted ambassador to Spain, and embarked 
with a splendid retinue, accompanied by his wife and family. 
His services and his life terminated with that appointment. 
Having signed a treaty in December 1665, which the English 
ministers refused to ratify, the earl of Sandwich was sent to 
supersede him, and a few days after introducing his lordship to 
his first audience of his Catholic majesty, sir Richard was taken 
ill, and died at Madrid on the 26th of June 1666. 

The part of the volume which relates to this period of the 
authoress’s life, is chiefly filled with an account of their journey 
to Madrid; their splendid reception, and with a description of 
the manners and customs of the Spaniards, as well as of the 
various places which they visited, and of public ceremonies ; but 
they do not justify our making any extracts, though they dis- 
play much quickness of observation, considerable sagacity, and 
not a little liberality. Not a transaction of any consequence 





* Historical Register p. 696, 
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escaped her, and we have cause to believe, that the account 
which she gives of the state of society in the Spanish capital in 
the seventeenth century, is a faithful one. 

The melancholy situation into which the death of sir Richard 
Fanshawe threw his widow, is pathetically described in a prayer 
which she composed at the moment—being left “ with five chil- 
dren, a distressed family, the temptation of the change of my 
religion, the want of all my friends, without counsel, out of my 
country, without any means to return with my sad family to 
our own country, now in war with most part of Christendom.” 
Having resolved to accompany her husband’s corpse to Eng- 
land, she sent it to Bilboa to await her arrival; but, previous to 
quitting Madrid, the queen-mother wanted her to reside in her 
court, promised to allow her a pension of thirty thousand ducats 
a year, and to provide for her children, if she and they would 
adopt the Catholic faith—an offer which was of course declined. 
The mournful cavalcade passed through Paris, and arrived in 
London in November, when the body of sir Richard was interred 
in Hertford church, and lady Fanshawe proceeded to reduce her 
establishment, and to collect the arrears of pay due to her hus- 
band. By the royal family she was tented with much consi- 
deration, but, like every other person who had claims on the 
government, she experienced great difficulty in obtaining her 
money, and it was three years before the whole was paid. At the 
instigation of lord Shaftesbury, whom she describes as “ the worst 
of men,” she was obliged to pay for the plate used in the em- 
bassy by which she lost two thousand pounds, “ so maliciously,” 
she says “ did he oppress me, as if he hoped in me to destroy 
that whole stock of honesty and innocence which he mortally 
hates.” The few pages which remain relate to her family 
affairs; and the Memoir concludes abruptly with a notice of the 
king closing the Exchequer in 1672. 

To this it is only necessary to add, that the authoress died in 
January 1680, and that she speaks in her will of the Memoirs 
under our notice, a circumstance sudicient to establish their 
authenticity, if they did not possess that internal evidence 
which every line affords of their genuineness. 


Arr. XVI.—Edinburgh Review, No. XCVIII, Art.1. On the Answer 
of the Westminster Review to the Article on ‘ Utilitarian Logic and 
Politics” 


HEN a thoughtless little boy makes an unadvised assault 
upon the venerable father of the flock, and is rolled in the 
dust for his reward, he runs to his mamma and complains of a 
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* very unfair attack upon ourselves.’ Of this kind has been the 
deportment of the Edinburgh Reviewers, in pursuance of their 
inconsiderate molestation of Mr. Bentham and his followers. 
Nor does their ill-humour seem to have been diminished by dis- 
covering, that there had been no occasion for the principal to 
appear at all,—that he can do things of this kind by his jour- 
neymen.* They took for granted that the prophet must come 
forth, and curse them by his gods; instead of which, one 
of his disciples poured out,the prophetic wash-pot on the heads 
of theassailants. As is usual on such occasions, they give more 
voice to their irritation than is politic or wise. They stand 
pointing to the unlucky inverter of earthen-ware, and call the 
neighbourhood to witness that ‘ their civilities were not meant 
for him. It is quite a mistake of their own, if they think they 
have been civil to any body. They began with being petulant, 
and ended with being silly. They walked out of the common 
path of courtesy, to mock at an individual whom it now suits 
them to allow to be ‘ illustrious’ and ‘ great ;’ and if they have 
received a rebutter for their pains, they must ascribe it to the 
fatality which prompted them to folly, taking advantage of 
the absence of their good genius in the person of their bonne. 

It matters very little whether the blue rag or the ‘ whity- 
brown’ is last upon the field; but it matters very much that 
an opportunity should not be lost of exposing the sleights 
of the aristocrats en carmagnole, who ag to court the peo- 
ple when they have any thing to gain by it, and spurn them as 
‘the ranks and the rabble’+ when they have not. To make 





* If by ‘ puffs and placards’ the Edinburgh reviewers meant the adver- 
tisement in the newspapers and the booksellers bills into which it was 
copied, the description of the Article they allude to ran as follows, which 
certainly announces nothing like what they have assumed. 

«XVI. Greatest Happiness Princirte Devetorep.—With Mr. 
BENTHAM’s latest improvements, now published for the first time: and an 
Answer to the attacks of the Edinburgh Review.’ 


+ — ‘as we have no heroes and statesmen chosen from the ranks and the 
rabble,’ —Edinburgh Review, No. XCVIII, p. 333. 

These are the men who profess to do every thing ‘ for the people,’ nothing 
«dy the people ;? and who are at this moment pushing a not over-wise 
government into persecution of the press. If Tories are to be put down 
for speaking their minds, there is an end of the liberty of speech for all 
and every body. There have been great soldiers in England, who scorned 
to flinch at paper bullets thus. If somebody has said the Guards marched 
three deep upon the pavement and we havea military government, why 
is not the corporal called to prove that they did not?) No government 
prosecutes, except under the impression of there being something it can- 
not confute ;—with the single further reservation, of being put upon it 
by somebody who wants to take the opportunity of depressing those he is 
not a match for in fair debate, 
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this exposure was the object of the rebutter ; and not to deter- 
mine whether the Essay on Government was perfect. In fact 
it was expressly said, that it contained much that was right, 
and something that was wrong; and that the reviewers had 
attacked the first, and let alone the other. The design was not 
to prove the original a master-piece of demonstration, but the 
comment a master-piece of insincerity. 

The first extract given by the Edinburgh Reviewers from the 
Essay was an insulated passage, purposely despoiled of what 
had preceded and what followed. The author had been observ- 
ing, that ‘some profound and benevolent investigators of human 
affairs had adopted the conclusion, that of all the possible forms 
of government, absolute monarchy is the best.’ This is what the 
reviewers have omitted at the beginning. He then adds, as in 
the extract, that ‘ Experience, if we look only at the outside of the 
facts, appears to be divided on this subject ;’ there are Caligulas 
in one place, and kings of Denmark in another. ‘ As the sur- 
face of history affords, therefore, no certain principle of decision, 
we must go beyond the surface, and — to the springs 
within.’ This is what the reviewers have omitted at the end. 
The author’s argument was, that when facts are not such that 
the causes are determinable by simple inspection, it is necessary 
to go deeper, and look for some more complex causes that may 
account for the whole. And the conclusion to which the author 
came was the very reasonable one, that there was a general 
principle, and when it appeared not to act, it was because it was 
overpowered by some force in an opposite direction. To take 
an instance in natural phenomena, there are many bodies that 
fall towards the earth, but there are some that ascend and go 
from it. From simple inspection of these facts, therefore, no 
conclusion can be derived. But by looking a little deeper into 
the experience of mankind it is discoverable, that all bodies 
have a tendency to fall, and when they do not it is because 
this tendency is overpowered by another force. The conclusion 
which the author in like manner deduced from experience 
was, that absolute monarchy tends to misgovernment, and 
would always arrive at it, ‘if checks did not operate in the way of 
prevention. * What the reviewers object to, is the going beyond 
the surface. Because an inference cannot be derived from the 
outside of the facts, they desire to have no inference at all. 
They have a wish that the thing should be unsettled ; because 
they see no prospect of a settlement that accords with their 
interests. Whether the inference deduced is right, is a matter 


* Essay on Government. Supp. to Encyel. Brit. Vol. IV. p. 496, 
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for after consideration; what is plain in the present stage is, 
that the objections of the reviewers are without foundation. 
‘Mr. Mill gave it as a reason for deducing the theory of govern- 
ment from the general laws of human nature, that the king of 
Denmark was not Caligula.” A natural philosopher gave it 
as a reason for deducing the theory of moving bodies from 
the general laws of external nature, that some move upwards 
and some downwards. ‘This,’ say the Edinburgh reviewers, 
‘ we said, and still say, was absurd.’ 

When it was said by Mr. Mill that the people of Denmark 
resolved that their king should be ‘absolute,’ it clearly meant, 
that he should be absolute in form. When it was said by the 
Westminster Review that the king of Denmark ‘ is not a despot,’ 
it as clearly meant, that though absolute in form, there was a 
virtual check on his being despotic in practice. It would be a 
foolish difficulty to insist upon referring to Mr. Bentham. 

When it was said that there was in Denmark a balanced 
contest between the king and the nobility, what was said was, 
that there was a balanced contest but it did not last. It was 
balanced till something put an end to the balance ; and so is 
every thing else. That such a balance will not last, is precisely 
what Mr. Mill had demonstrated. 

When Mr. Mill asserted that it cannot be for the interest of 
either the monarchy or the aristocracy to combine with the 
democracy, it is plain he did not assert that if the monarchy 
and aristocracy were in doubtful contest with each other, they 
would not either of them accept of the assistance of the demo- 
eracy. He spoke of their taking the side of the democracy ; not 
of their allowing the democracy to take side with themselves. 

Mr. Mill never asserted ‘that under no despotic government 
does any human being, except the tools of the sovereign, possess 
more than the necessaries of life, and that the most intense degree 
of terror.is kept up by constant cruelty. He said that absolute 
power leads to such results, ‘ by infallible sequence, where 
power over a community is attained, and nothing checks. * The 
critic on the Mount never made a more palpable misquotation. 

The spirit of this misquotation runs through every part of the 
reply of the Edinburgh Review that relates to the Essay on 
Government ; and is repeated in as many shapes as the Roman 
pork. The whole description of ‘Mr. Mill’s argument against 
despotism,’ —including the illustration from right-angled triangles 
and the square of the hypothenuse,—is founded on this inven- 





* Essay on Government. Supp. to Encycl. Brit. Vel. IV. p. 495. 
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tion of saying what an author has not said, and leaving unsaid 
what he has. 

The reply to the argument against ‘ saturation,’ supplies its 
own answer. The reason why it is of no use to try to ‘ saturate,” 
is precisely what the Edinburgh reviewers have suggested,— 
‘ that there is no limit to the number of thieves.’ There are the 
thieves, and the thieves cousins,—with their men-servants, their 
maid-servants, and their little ones, to the fortieth generation. 
It is true that ‘a man cannot become a king or a member of the 
aristocracy whenever he chuses ; but if there is to be no limit 
to the depredators except their own inclination to increase and 
multiply, the situation of those who are to suffer is as wretched 
as it needs be. It is impossible to define what are ‘ corporal 

leasures.’ A duchess of Cleveland was a ‘ corporal pleasure.’ 

he most disgraceful period in the history of any nation,—that 
of the Restoration,—presents an instance of the length to which 
it is possible to go in an attempt to ‘ saturate’ with pleasures of 
this Kind.* 

When the Edinburgh reviewers declare that though ‘they 
said there is a certain check to the rapacity and cruelty of men 
in their desire of the good opinion of others, they never said it 
was sufficient, —it may be left to the public opinion whether 
this is not simple quibbling. What is a certain check, but a 
check that is sufficient to a certain extent for a certain purpose ? 


‘ The argument in favour of kings and nobles is this :—they will 
not wrong the people, because they care for the good opinion of the 
people.’ A man will not beat his wife, because he cares for the 
good opinion of his wife-—But a man who beats his wife, cares 
nothing for her good opinion. Let experience determine, 
whether there aré men who beat their wives or not. 

Nobody ever said that ‘ men will necessarily prefer the 
pleasures of oppression to those of popularity.’ What was said 
was, that the desire of popularity is no sufficient security against 
oppression. 

That no man cares for the good opinion of those he has been 
accustomed to wrong, instead of being a ‘ too sweeping posi- 
tion,’ is almost a truism ;—for if he cared for their good opinion, 
it is plain he would cease to wrong. 

‘ That some men will plunder their neighbours if they can, is a 
sufficient reason for the existence of governments. But it is not 
demonstrated that kings and aristocracies will plunder the people, 





* It was found on one occasion, that nearly half the money that had 
been voted for the Dutch war, had gone to the ‘ corporal pleasures’ of the 
most religious and gracious king.—See Pepys’s Diary, A. D. 1666, Sept. 
23 and Oct. 10, 
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unless it be true that all men will plunder their neighbours if 
they can. And thence it is inferred, that if it is held proved 
that kings and aristocracies will plunder the people, it follows 
that in a democracy men will plunder their neighbours. The 
argument is, that because the aristocracy will plunder the 
people, the people will plunder the people. There is no con- 
gruity between the things produced as similar. 


‘They never alluded to the French Revolution for the purpose 
of proving that the poor were inclined to rob the rich.’ —They 
only said, ‘as soon as the poor again began to compare their 
cottages and salads with the hotels and banquets of the rich, 
there would have been another scramble for property, another 
general confiscation,’ &c. It is denied as before, that they ever 
compared,—that there ever was either a general confiscation or 
a scramble for property at all. 

The fallacy that ‘if Mr. Mills reasoning a priori be 
sound, the people in a democracy will plunder the rich, de- 

ends on omitting the qualifying clause ‘ if nothing checks. 

History and experience prove, that the love of individuals for 
property is always sufficient to unite a sufficient number of 
individuals to prevent the pillage of the rich. History and 
experience prove, that the love of individuals for property is 
very generally insufficient to prevent the pillage of the poor. 


The assertion—or intimation—or inclination to think,—that ‘iti 
would on the whole be for the interest of the majority to plunder 
the rich,’ was never met by a ‘ simple assertion. It was met 
by the argument, that such an act would amount to a declara- 
tion that nobody should be rich, and that as all men desire to 
be rich, it would involve the destruction of their own hopes, and 
therefore would not be attempted. It may be referred to the 
common judgment of mankind, whether this is not the principle 
which makes ninety-nine men out of a hundred abstain from 
picking pockets, and discountenance it in others. Some per- 
plexity is attempted to be got up, between the interest of the 
existing generation and the interest of future ones. Men do 
not set themselves against picking pockets for the love of future 
generations, but of their own. 


What was said in the Westminster Review on the subject of 
‘levelling,’ does not appear to have been understood. It was 
not stated that ‘ the wish has been put forward as a blind,’ on 
the part of the people, to conceal some other design ; but that 
‘levelling is brought forward as the blind’ by the accusers of 
the people, to conceal the fact that the real cause of the com- 
motion was the desire to escape from oppression. 

VOL—=W. Re 20 
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It was never said, that there was no difference between the 
practical quantity of theft in different places ; -but ‘that 
numbers of men had a propensity to thieving, and the business 
of the officers was to catch them.’ The mis-statement is a 
branch of the suppression of all mention of the check. By 
putting the extract from the Edinburgh Review into the mouth 
of the Whiggery ef Bow-street, it was intended to show that all 
this verbiage was nothing but what every body knew, and every 
body acted upon;—that it was precisely by the operations 
described, that men knew there were thieves, and to watch 
them was the way to hinder them ;—and that the wordy 
enumeration was brought there only to puzzle the question, and 
make a diversion from the truth. The aim and object of the 
Edinburgh reviewers was to prove, ‘ that the theory of govern- 
ment is to be deduced from experience ;’ which is exactly the 
quarter where Mr. Mill had looked for it. They will perhaps 
blush at the idea of having meant so much; but, with charac- 
teristic policy, they have inserted their meaning in their ‘post- 
script.* 

The quotations from Lord Bacon are misapplications, such as 
any body may make to any thing he dislikes. There is no more 
resemblance between pain, pleasure, motives Xc., and substantia, 
generatio, corruptio, elemenium, materia,—than between lines, 
angles, magnitudes &c., and the same. 

The Edinburgh reviewers ‘never said a syllable against the 
“ greatest happiness principle ;”—only they say that it is.good 
for nothing. They never meant to deny it, any more than ‘ to 
deny the unity of God; only the unity is a truism of which 
nobody can make any use. All that they have established is, 
that » fs do not understand it. Instead of the truism of the 
Whigs, ‘ that the greatest happiness is the greatest happiness,’ 
—what Mr. Bentham had demonstrated, or at all events had 
laid such foundations that there was no trouble in demonstrating, 
was that the greatest happiness of the individual was in. the 
long run to be obtained by pursuing the gieatest happiness of 
the aggregate.+ It was an extension of the ancient proverb, 
that honesty’ is the best policy. There are men who think 
honesty is not the best policy in private life, and who think 
in the same way with relation to politics and international 
Jaw; and the corollary from Mr. Bentham’s principles’ 
demonstrated that these are the fools, and the others are the 





* Ed. Rev. No. XCVIIT, Index p. 542; at the end of the article Mill. 


+ See.‘ Introduction to the Principles of Morals and Legislation.’ Chap. 
XVII, Sect. VI. and VII. . 
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wise. The inefficient attempts which had been made for the 
explanation of moral and political phenomena, were superseded 
by a clearer clue, in the same manner as the epicycles and 
abhorret vacuum of the early ages were swept away by the dis- 
covery of the principle of gravitation. The comparison to gravi- 
tation is therefore accurate and just.* 

* Does Mr. Bentham profess to hold out any new motive which 
may induce men to promote the happiness of the species to which 
they belong? Not at all.—The motive which Mr. Bentham’s 
me, holds out, is the same as the motive to personal 

onesty ; namely, that the conduct which leads to the greatest 
happiness of the aggregate, is in the end the soundest polic 
for the individual. To those who have not found this out, me | 
@ motive is a ‘ new motive.’ 

‘ He distinctly admits that, if he is asked why governments should 
attempt to produce the greatest possible happiness, he can give no 
answer.’ —Nothing of the kind will be admitted at all. In the 
passage thus selected to be tacked to the other, the question 
started was concerning ‘ the object of government ;’ in which 

overnment was spoken of as an operation, not as any thing that 
is capable of feeling pleasure or pain. In this sense it is true 
enough, that ought is not predicable of governments. Other men, 
only meant men who are suffering from the operation, in contra- 
distinction to those who are conducting it. At the same time the 
double meaning of the word government was not got clear of 
without confusion. Itis certain that the individual operators in any 
government, if they were thoroughly intelligent and entered into 
a perfect calculation of all existing chances, would seek for their 
own happiness in the promotion of the general; which brings 
them, if they knew it, under Mr. Bentham’s rule. The mistake 
of supposing the contrary, lies in confounding criminals who 
have find the luck to escape punishment, with those who have 
the risk still before them. Suppose, for instance, a member of 
the House of Commons were at this moment to debate within 
himself, whether it would be for his ultimate happiness to begin, 





* «Some, indeed, may imagine, that there was no such extraordinary 
merit as is generally supposed even in the grand conjecture of Newton, 
and that it amounted, after all, merely to the application of a law to the 
movements of the heavenly bodies, which was a — known to affect at 
least every body in the immediate neighbourhood of the earth. But these 
things are only simple after they are explained. Slight and transparent as 
we may think the veil to have on which covered the truths alluded to, 
and others of a similar nature, immediately before they were detected, it is 
yet an unquestionable fact, ‘that this veil had been sufficient to conceal 
them, for thousands of years, from the observation of all the world.’— 
Library of Entertaining ee ~— Part I. p. 9. 
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according to his ability, to misgovern. If he could be sure of 
being as lucky as some that are dead and gone, there might be 
difficulty in finding him an answer. But he is not sure; and 
never can be, till he-is dead, He does not know that he is not 
close upon the moment, when misgovernment such as he is 
tempted to contemplate, will be made a terrible example of, It 
is not fair to pick out the instance of the thief that has died 
unhanged, The question is whether thieving is at this moment 
an advisable trade to begin, with all the possibilities of hanging 
not got over. This is the spirit of Mr, Bentham’s principle; 
and if there is any thing ore to it in any former statement, 
it may be corrected by the present. But all this only proves 
that the members of a government would do well if they were 
all-wise, or had that perfect apprehension of all the risks they 
run, which is lacking in the thief. But the whole of human 
experience proves, that they are of all-wise; but on the 
contrary do invariably sacrifice a certain portion of contingent 
safety to the prospect of present gain, in the —_ that punish- 
ment will not fall personally upon themselves. The punishment 
comes down every now and then on some luckless set of 
governors, in the shape of resistance or a revolution. It is not 
equally divided among all the sinners ; but all the sinners run 
the chance, and it is the existence of this chance at any given 
moment which makes the misconduct veritably unwise. At 
the same time the proving the misconduct to be veritably 
unwise, is in no shape in opposition with the fact, that expert- 
ment demonstrates that all governments do run into such 
misconduct, except so far as they see very prompt and imme- 
diate symptoms of danger. They all steal, till they can see the 
noose with their bodily eyes; and the practical and substantial 
interest of the public is to take care, that this most salutary 
vision shall in a more or less remote form be ever present to 
their sight. 


* The principle of Mr. Bentham, if we understand it, is this, that 
mankind ought to act so as to produce their greatest happiness.’ 
It is plain that ‘ we’ do not understand it ; and ‘the mm and 
the rabble’ do. The vis of Mr. Bentham’s principle was, that 
individuals, societies, nations, would in the end increase their 
particular stock of happiness, by taking the road which leads to 
the happiness of the aggregate, instead of the road which 
appears to lead to their own at the expense of the aggregate,—- 
and therefore ought to take this road, though they do not. 


* But, if what a man thinks his happiness be inconsistent with 
the greatest happiness of mankind, will this new principle convert 
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him to another frame of mind?’—It will, if it persuades him that 
he is a fool to think so. 

It is undeniably true, that every thing is capable of being 
applied to a bad use. It is possible to imagine a heretic burnt 
on pretence of ‘the greatest happiness principle,’ as_ well 
as on pretence of the love of God. The planter and the 
military flogger avow boldly, that flogging is the greatest hap- 
piness. But their misfortune is, that notwithstanding their 
attempt to misapply, the principle on the whole has made it 
vastly more difficult either to burn or to flog than before. For 
one man that has been taken in by the misapplication, fifty 
have been strengthened in their conviction of the truth. 


* We should very much like to know how the Utilitarian principle 
would run, when reduced to one plain imperative proposition. —It 
would run thus—‘ Pursue the rule which is best for the general 
happiness ; because, in the long run and taking all the chances 
that are before you together, it is the most likely to increase 
your own.’ 

* Willit run thus—pursue your own happiness? This is super- 

Jluous. Every man pursues it, according to his light, and always 

has pursued it, and always must pursue it. To say that a man 
has done any thing, is to say that he thought it for his happiness 
to do it. —It will run thus—Pursue your own happiness aright. 
The precept is not ‘ Do what you may think for your happiness ;’ 
but ‘ Do thus and thus, and it will be for your eeakeien’ The 
man who steals, does what he thinks for his happiness. The 
object of the precept and its accompaniment, is to persuade him 
that he is mistaken. 

Will the principle run thus—pursue the greatest happiness of 
mankind, whether it be your own greatest happiness or not? This 
is absurd and impossible.—Present greatest happiness is here 
confounded with ultimate ; which in fact constitutes the error of 
all immorality. The man who takes a purse, pursues his great- 
est happiness in the sense of the Edinburgh reviewers. The 
precept says, ‘Pursue the rule which tends to the greatest 
general happiness, in preference to this greatest happiness ; and 
the chances are, you will be the better for itintheend. There 
is a momentary interest and a final one; an apparent interest 
and a real one ; and what is desired is to persuade men to take 
the one and not the other. 

‘ The “ greatest happiness principle” has always been latent 
under the words, social contract, justice, benevolence, patr tism, 
liberty, and so forth, just as far as it was for the happiness, real 
or imagined, of those who used these words to promote the greatest 
happiness of mankind, And of this we may be sure, that the 
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words “ greatest happiness” will never, in any man’s mouth, 
mean more than the greatest happiness of others which is con- 
sistent with what he thinks his own’—The question was not 
what would be in any man’s mouth, There are people every 
where, into whose mouths there is no putting any good. But 
the question was, whether a dangerous light was not thrown 
upon the way for men to promote their interest in concert ; and 
whether the good would not on the whole be assisted by it, and 
the bad depressed and kept in check, in the same manner that 
has been the consequence of the demonstration of the individual 
policy of honesty. 


‘What society wants is a new motive—not a new cant.’— 
Society has got the motive; and those that fear it, find the 
cant. ’ 

The next objection is, considering the quarter from which it 
comes, aremarkable one. It is no less than that Mr. Bentham’s 
principle ‘ is included in the Christian morality.’ Nobody ever 
thought of denying, that the author of Christianity was the 
first of Utilitarians. But the world at large is not so decided 
in its submission to the sanctions of theology, as to make it a 
trifling service to have demonstrated the grounds on which any 
given precept is recommended by men’s present interests. The 
holy alliance may profess to govern by the rules of Christianity ; 
but large portions of mankind think it quite as well to inquire 
whether the interpretation agrees with their temporal interests 
besides. If the discoveries of worldly philosophy agree with 
the precepts of Christianity, it is a triumph for the latter. The 
precept had been uttered of ‘ Thou shalt not steal ;’ and Chris- 
pare had given it the sanction of its hopes and fears. But 
nobody ever conceived there was any harm in demonstrating to 
individuals in all manner of earthly ways besides, that it was 
much the best for them on the whole that they should not steal, 
Inthe same manner Mr. Bentham has demonstrated that for indi- 
viduals, societies, nations, to ‘do as they would be done by,’ is 
sound earthly policy. The bigots keep a close lock on their 
Elysium ; but whenever the time comes for the second Utilitarian 
to present himself at the gate, it is presumable the first will not 
wait for their leave, to greet him with ‘ Well done.’ 


Where so much real service has been derived from the agita- 
tion of a question, it would be ingratitude to conclude with any 
thing approaching to the ill humour of the little codicillutar 
appendage of the Edinburgh reviewers. Another time, they 
are entreated not to do any thing like checking their thunder in 
mid volley ; but freely pour out the vials of their wrath, that all 
men may be convinced that there was something in the bottle, . 
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Postscript to Art. VII. No. XX. April, 1829. 


HE importance of this subject, both with reference to the 

expense of legal proceedings, and to the history of this 
country, will justify us, we hope, in adding a note to the 
article in our number for April last, as from a parliamentary 
return, and from other sources we are enabled to submit some 
additional information. 

Through the exertions of Mr. Protheroe, the member for 
Evesham, whose zeal merits high praise, a return has been 
made to the House of Commons of the sums expended by the 
Record Commission in the years 1826, 1827, and 1828, which 
throws much light on its past and present labours. 

One of the most important objects which the Commission has 
in view, is a complete edition of the Chronicles, under the 
superintendence of Messrs. Petrie and Sharpe, whose fitness 
for the task is fully admitted. We have already expressed our 
fears that the present generation will not benefit to the extent 
which it ought by the labours of these gentlemen, and this 
return tends to confirm them. The work will form from 
twenty to twenty-five volumes, and notwithstanding the number 
of years it has been in progress, no more than ¢wo volumes are 
yet ready for the press. The first five will only reach to the 
Conquest, and the series will terminate with the accession of 
Henry VIII. Each volume will, it is said, cost about 13507. 
in printing; the editors decline naming what they expect for 
their remuneration, or accepting any sum in advance,—not a 
very business-like method for the government to treat with 
individuals, by the by, and one likely to create much dissatis- 
faction hereafter. _ In the last three years, however, 2500/. have 
been paid to the principle editor, which must, we presume, be for 
the wages of the copyists. The whole expense of printing the 
work, if it extend to twenty-five volumes, is calculated at 
33,750/.,to which must be added the editor’s remuneration, and, 
for some years at least, the annual sum which has been hitherto 
issued for copyists or clerks, so that when finished, the nation 
will have paid rather dearly for agood edition of its Chronicles. 
The object is, however, so desirable, that we are not disposed to 
inquire too rigidly whether it is pursued with as much attention 
to economy as is practicable ; and all we suggest is, that it 
shall proceed at a much more rapid rate, by infusing more 
activity into those to whom it is intrusted. 

The Rolls of Parliament, our readers know, were published in 
six folio volumes, by the government, some years since, and it 
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has not been proved that they are so imperfectly done as to 
require a new edition. That one is in progress is nevertheless 
certain, and the price at which the country will purchase it, is 
sufficient to astound those who are aware how ill literary 
labours are generally rewarded, even when they are of a higher 
rank than the mere printing verbatim et literatim various 
Records, and making indexes to them. We learn from this par- 
liamentary return, that from March, 1825, to March, 1828,—three 
years only,—a gentleman has received the sum of 5,231/. 16s. 
for “collecting materials for a new edition of the Rolls of Parlia- 
ment;” and at this moment another person is actually employed 
by the Record Commission in completing the index to the old 
edition! Of this sum, 1500/., or 500/. per annum is for the 
learned editor’s salary ; the remaining part being for transcribing 
records, making the indexes, and compiling the digest and 
abstracts, so that what is usually considered an editor’s duty, 
and for which it might be presumed he received his salary, are 
all paid for separately ! 

In these three years one volume, entitled “ Parliamentary 
Writs ” has appeared, which as we have already said, is very 
well edited, but which is remarkable for the absurdity of bein 
commenced with the reign of Edward the First, instead of with 
the earliest materials for Parliamentary History extant. This 
volume cost in printing £.3,877 3s. 9d., and when we repeat 
that the far greater part has been printed before, either in the 
Rolls of Parliament, or in the Appendix to the Reports of the 
Lords Committees on the dignity of a Peer of the Realm, and 
that considerable sums are still disbursed in completing the 
Index to the old edition of the Rolls of Parliament, which has been 
in progress for sixty-two years, we think we are entitled to 
assume that the public money voted to the Record Commission 
is injudiciously expended. 

If space permitted we could point out other facts almost 
as indicative of waste and extravagance, but we must be con- 
tented with shewing the manner in which one individual 
connected with that Commission has monopolized the advan- 
tages which accrue from the Public Records, as a fair specimen 
of the manner in which public duties are made to tend to 
private interests ; affording, as this example does, incontestible 
evidence that many of those duties are merely nominal. The 
Secretary to the Record Commission, for which office he receives 
a salary of £.200 a year, is co-editor of Rymer’s Foedera, co-editor 
of the Valor Ecclesiasticus, co-editor of the Calendar to the 
Inquisitiones Post Mortem, co-editor of the Records of the 
Duchy of Lancaster, and co-editor of the Proceedings in 
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Chancery ; each of which works has been in course of prepara- 
tion at the same time. When to these duties are added those 
of Keeper of the Chapter House at Westminster, and Keeper 
of the Augmentation Office, unless he be endowed with 
ubiquity, and possesses the powers of Briareus, can there be a 
question that many of these appointments are thorough sine- 
cures, or that the sooner the Record Commission be remodelled, 
the sooner will the public money be properly appropriated. 

In alluding to the abuses at the Tower we omitted to notice 
one which we know often proves of serious consequence: that 
of not suffering any other person than the clerks of the estab- 
lishment to collate a transcript, for which the fees have been 

aid, with the original. We speak from fatal experience when 
In stating, that in five instances out of six, an attested copy 
from public Record Offices cannot be implicitly depended 
upon, and yet at the Tower the individual who pays for it is not 
sees to satisfy himself of its correctness, or that any 
acune in the transcript cannot be supplied, but must trust to 
the assurance of the clerk that it,is authentic. In no case is a 
person permitted to copy a document himself, even though it 
may be necessary for a trial on the} eve of decision, and 
though the clerks are, or profess to be, too busy to transcribe 
it. ito avoid being put off to another assize, agents, 7 one case 
we know, and doubtless it is not a solitary one, are obliged to 
have recourse to means for procuring documents, which one 
gentleman, at least, in the Tower, will be at no loss to under- 
stand. This subject will however probably be brought to the 
notice of the Commissioners on the State of the Law, as it is 
materially connected with the expense of legal proceedings, so 
that we are spared the necessity of a more particular allusion 
to it. 

We are happy to be able to conclude this subject with assert- 
ing on the highest authority, that the state of the Public 
Records is under the consideration of the government. It may 
therefore be hoped, that the discreditable system, which from 
the most conscientious and disinterested motives we have 
exposed, will be speedily at an end ; that public property will 
be rendered fully available to the public; and that it may be 
permitted to the investigator of British History, to explore, 
without the imposition of taxes on his purse or his feelings, 
those rich and inexhaustible mines of materials which are now 
suffered to rot in nearly every public depository in the 
kingdom. 





NoTIcE ON THE sUBJECT OF FrEE TRADE. 


An article on Free Trade would have been given in the pre- 
sent Number, with a reference to the Speech of Mr. Sadler at 
Whitby which appears to be the novelty of the day; if the 
printing of the Number had not been already completed. In 
the next it is intended that the Speech should receive such atten- 
tion as its relative oe three months hence may appear to 
demand, All that there is an opportunity of doing at present, 
is to refer for the answers to it, to pages 21, 22 and 23 of the 
‘ Catechism on the Corn Laws.’ The system defended by Mr. 
Sadler, amounts only to a proposal to rob one set of manufac- 
turers or tradesmen to please another; with the ultimate pur- 
pose of withdrawing the attention of the whole from the great 
robbery of all, which is the Corn Laws. If foreign goods are to 
be prohibited, the trades that supply the articles which directly 
or indirectly go to pay the foreigners, must stop ; it is therefore 
only a plan for enriching one kind of tradesmen at the expense 
of another. If Rochdale, Manchester, and Barnsley are starv- 
ing, it is because Rochdale, Manchester, and Barnsley are not 
allowed to sell their manufactures for corn, Mr. Sadler 
calls upon ‘ Him who _o food for all flesh, for his mercy 
endureth for ever,’—and then goes to parliament for an Act to 
prevent the men of Manchester from selling their goods for 
corn. 
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English Physician. 12mo. 9s. 6d. ’ 

Bell's Anatomy. Seventh Edition. 3vols, 8vo. 2. 12s. 6d. 

Abercrombie on Diseases of the Brain. Second Edition. 8vo. 12s. 

Simplicity of Health exemplified, by Hortator. Second Edition.’ 8yo. 6s. 


MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE, 


A Nut Shell of Knowledge—The Mine; by the Rev. Isaac Taylor, with Sixteen 
Engravings, square 16mo. 3s. 6d. 

Wix’s New Week. Parts 1,and2. 2s. 

A Week at Christmas. 12mo. 35. 6d. 

M‘Culloch on Wine. Fourth Edition. 12mo. 7s. 

Blunt Peter. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

Mithra on the Central World. 8vo. 5s. 

Library of Useful Knowledge. Vol. I. Svo. 8s. 

Encyclopedia Metropolitana. Second division. Vol. I. 34. 3s. 

The Parent’s Offering. New Edition, with additions. 12mo. 5s. 

— Lectures delivered in the University of London, Session, 1828-29. 
1 


Foreign Quarterly. Vol.I.toIV. 3/. 

Russell’s Works of the English and Scottish Reformers. Vol. IV. 

— and Literary Memorials, by the Author of ‘ Four Years in-France.’ 8vo. 
Se 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


Conversations on Vegetable Physiology. 2vols. 12mo, 12s. 

Holland’s Inquiry into Organic and Animal Life. 8vo. 12s. 

Galpine’s Compend. of British Botany. New Edition. 10s, 6d. 
Richerard’s Physiology. 18s. 

Stephen’s Systematic Catalogue of British Insects, S8vo. 1/.7s. 

The Journal of a Naturalist. Post 8vo. 13s. 

The Horse in all its variety and uses, &c., by John Lawrence. 8s. ~——— 
The Bee Preserver, from the French of Jonas de Gelieu. 12mo. 3s. 
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NOVELS, TALES, AND ROMANCES. 


Moraton, a Novel, by Miss Cullen, authoress of ‘Home.’ Third Edition. 3 vols, 
12mo. . 

The Blandfords, by Mrs. Mosse. 4 vols. 12mo. 24s. 

The Chelsea Pensioner, by the Author of ‘The Subaltern.’ 3 vols. post 8vo. 
1d, lls. 6d. 

The Casket. Second Series. 2 vols. 12mo, 17s. 

Retrospection, a Soldier’s Story. 18mo. 3s. 

The Collegians. Second Edition. 3 vols. Svo. Ii; lls. 6d, 

Ellen Cameron, a Tale for Youth, by E. E. Rankin. 12mo, 5s. 

The Village Observer, by the Author of the * Retrospect.’ Ninth Edition, 2 vols, 
3s ; 


The Freebooter’s Bride, a Romance. 5 vols. 12mo. 27s. 6d. 


POETRY AND PLAYS. 


Dagley’s Birth Day, and other Poems, 4s. 

Italian Tales, and other Poems. By P. Browne, Esq. Post 8ve. 7s. 6d. 

Legends of Einsidlin. By the Rev. W. Liddiard. Post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

Portraits of the Dead; to which are added, Miscellaneous Poems. Post 8yo. 
10s. 6d. 

The Brunswick, a Poem, in three Cantos, 5s. 6d. 

Ritson’s Ancient Songs. New Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, 14. 4s. 

Cain the Wanderer, and other Poems. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Dioclesian, a Poem, by Thomas Doubleday. .12mo. 6s. 

Chamber’s Scottish Songs. 2 vols, rayal 18mo. 12s. 

Chamber’s ditto. do. 2vols. 8vo. 18s. 

Songs for Heaven ; a Selection of Sacred Poetry. 32mo. Is. 

Selection from Herricl’s Poems. 32mo, 2s. 6d. 

Cuma, and other Poems. By J. R. Best, esq. 8vo. 14s. 

Gideon, and other Poems. By the Author of ‘ My Early Years,’ ‘ Jane and her- 
Teacher,’ &c. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

Clarke’s Lays of Leisure, &c. 12s. . 

Nursey’s Evening and other Poems. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


POLEMICS, 


Stuart on the Hebrews. 2 vols.8vo. 10s. 
Howe’s Living Temple, with Essay. By Dr. Chalmers. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 6 
The ° pee Defence against Infidelity, with Essay. By Dr. Chalmers. 24mo, 


3s. 6d. 

The Meditations of Isaac: Sermons preached in Lent at the Parochial Church of 
' 2 gece By the Rev. E. Scobell, A.M. Lecturer of the Parish. 

mo. 4s. 

Key to the Bible, in Questions and Answers: 12mo. 6s. 

Short Notes on the Four Gospels. I2mo. 4s. 6d. 

Morning and Evening Prayers. 8vo. 

Good’s Lectures on our Lord’s‘Sermon on the Mount. 8vo. 14s. 

Bridge’s Christian Ministry. 12mo. 6s. 6d. 

Sheppard’s Discourses on Public Bereavements in the Christian Church. 12mo. 3s. 

A Help to the Gospels. 2s. 

The Blessed Effects of Eatly Piety, exemplified in the Lives of President Edwards 
and Dr. Doddridge. 2s. 

Discourses on Daniel’s Vision of the Four Beasts. By the Rev. E. Irving. 
Svo. 8s. 6d. 

Roberts’ Portraiture ofa Christian Gentleman. Foolscap. 6s. 

Wardlaw’s Miscellaneous Sermons, 8yo. 12s. 
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Christian Counsel ; or a Manuel of one hundred practical Contemplations. By an 
Old Divine. Is. 

Sermons. By the late Rev. John Campbell, D.D. 1 vol. 8vo. 9s. 

Arguments for Predestination and Necessity contrasted. By R. H. Graves, D.D. 
8vo. 7s. n 

Crombie’s Natural Theology. 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 

Richard Watson’s Theological Institutes. Vol. III.. 10s. 6d. 

Madden on the Second Advent. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

Mrs. Steven’s Comments. Vol. XV. 10s. 

The Christian’s Manuel. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

Fry’s Scripture Reader’s Guide. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 

Charnock’s Man’s Enmity to God. 32mo. 2s, 

Dialogues on Prophecy. Vol. III. 8vo. 12s. 

Paget’s Way-of Peace. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

Identity of the Druidical and Hebrew Religions. 12mo. 5s. 

Burton’s Bampton Lectures. 8vo. 15s. 


POLITICS. 
Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates. Vol. XX. 1/. Ils. 6d. 


TOPOGRAPHY. 


Paterson’s Roads. 8vo. 18s. 

Butler’s Picture of the Isle of Wight. A New Edition, corrected. 3s.; or witha 
coloured Map. 5s. ‘ 

Starke’s Picture of Edinburgh. Fifth Edition. 18mo. 7s. 

An Englishman’s Guide to France. By J. Albany, esq. 12mo. 5s. 6d. 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


Captain Frankland’s Travels to and from Constantinople in 1827 and 1828, 2 vols. 
8vo. IJ. lls. 6d. 

Mrs. Lushington’s Journey from India through Egypt. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

Morton’s Journal of Italy. 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 

Mrs. Hofland’s Young Northern Traveller. New Edition. 2s. 6d. 

Ellis’s Polynesian Researches. 2 vols. 8vo. with 8 Plates and 2 Maps. 28s. 

Picture of Australia. Post 8vo. with a Map. 10s. 6d. 
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